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PREPAC E 


Tuer is not in the whole history of art any so regular 
and gradual progress to be observed as in Greek sculpture. 
From the beginning of the sixth to the end of the fifth 
century there is constant improvement, fresh ideas, 
more perfect adaptation, superior technique. And the 
improvement, the gradual breaking of the swaddling 
bands of archaic art, proceeds in so orderly a way that 
works of Greek sculpture may be assigned with confidence, 
from a mere consideration of their style, to a generation, 
or even to a decade, as well as to a region and a school, 
During the fourth century sculpture remains at a very 
high level ; from the ethical point of view one can trace 
some falling off, but in execution and technique there 
is actual progress; and this moral decay, combined 
frequently with astonishing perfection of work, goes on 
until the subjugation of Greece by Rome. The whole 
process is an evolution which may be compared for 
regularity and order with the geological evolution of the 
earth. 

It is precisely this rule of law which makes the study 
of Greek art so excellent a training in historic research. 
It disposes the mind of the student to recognize in the 
course of history not mere capricious changes, with 
a succession of noteworthy personalities, but in addition 
to and beyond personalities the regular action of psycho- 
logical law and tendency. But at the same time the 
human and the ideal element are very conspicuous in 
art as in all things Greek. 
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And just as a judicious drilling in the Classical authors 
is the best of all trainings for an appreciation of modern 
literature, so a study of Greek art is the best introduction 
to an appreciation of all the art of past ages, and even 
of value to those who are drawn to the practice of art. 
The great qualities which belong to Greek art belong 
also -to the highest art of all periods, though of course 
in modern art there are many additional features. 

No doubt fifty years ago the Classics occupied too 
great a part in education; and the consequence has 
been a reaction, which has gone too far in the other 
direction. But a counter reaction is setting in. France, 
after numerous experiments, has been unable to find 
any mental discipline which can take the place of the 
Greek and Roman Classics, and has in a measure re- 
instated them at the basis of the educational system. 
And there is a great consensus in America, as published 
volumes of evidence have shown, among statesmen, 
professors, lawyers, and even self-trained men of business, 
recognizing the unequalled value of the Classics as a 
mental training and even as a preparation for practical 
life. The English universities and schools, which have 
most strongly experienced both the undue stress laid on 
the Classics and the prejudiced reaction against them, 
are beginning to feel the force of a fresh tide. But the 
new teaching of the Classics must be wider and more 
comprehensive than the old, directing its attention not 
to the mere words of ancient writers, but to all aspects 
of the life of antiquity. 

For forty-five years it has been a great part of my 
duty to instruct young men and women in Greek art, 
and especially in Greek sculpture, in the Universities 
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of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. ‘The task has not 


been either easy or simple. Young England, as a rule, is 
not sensitive to the charms of art; and of all the great 
branches of art, sculpture is perhaps the least suited to 
modern conditions. Most of my pupils have come from 
the public schools: and however excellent be, in some 
respects, the training given by those schools, boys leave 
them with a very rudimentary development of the 
particular faculties to which I have to appeal, namely, 
love of the beautiful and intellectual curiosity. Nor do 
the games such as cricket tend, as one might have fancied, 
to educate the eye to that keen perception of detail 
which is of untold value throughout life: on the con- 
trary, I have found that youths, unless they have had 
some training in physical science, or done field work of 
some kind, are less exact and discriminating in their 
observation than girls of the same age. 

The side on which one can gain a purchase on under- 
graduates is the classical side. Many of the more intelli- 
gent of them do acquire a real admiration of classical 
literature, and so an interest in ancient life and ways, to 
the great widening of their minds. And the parallelism 
between Greek literature and Greek art, and in particular 
between the drama and sculpture, is so clear and un- 
deniable, that there is a possibility, by working on the 
classical tastes of young men, to lead them into some 
comprehension of the nature and human interest of 
works of art generally. A few exceptional men have 
decided susceptibilities in this direction ; but it is pro- 
bable that some study of Greek art is quite as profitable 
to those who are without such a tendency. 

The present work, however, is not a general intro- 
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duction to Greek art, a task which I have attempted 
in a volume previously published, Principles of Greek Art. 
It includes, besides some papers newly written, a selection 
from others which I have published from time to time 
in learned Journals during the present century. These 
I have revised and in great part re-written, so as to bring 
them up to date, so far as that could be done without 
complete dislocation. They are devoted mostly to the 
publication of important works of art, or to further 
discussion of monuments already published. A certain 
unevenness of treatment has arisen, because some of 
the papers were written primarily for my archaeological 
colleagues, others for a wider audience. In both cases 
I have not limited myself to a merely technical discussion, 
but tried to look beyond it to the artistic and historical 
bearing of the works under consideration. In these days 
of excessive specialism it is more than ever necessary to 
maintain breadth of outlook. 

In two chapters,.I] and XIII, | criticize rather 
severely the methods and results of two eminent German 
archaeologists, Professors Furtwangler and Wickhoff. 
The works which I in particular analyse are translated 
into English, and are almost the only works in the 
subjects of which they treat accessible in our own lan- 
guage. This fact made it necessary to speak of them 
plainly, as no corrective can be found in any English 
book hitherto published, and their influence is in some 
respects unfortunate. I have made such amends as I 
could by dedicating this book to the German Archaco- 
logical Institute. My notes and references will show 
how deeply I am indebted to my German colleagues, 
with some of whom I have had an almost lifelong 
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friendship, and whose works have been my daily com- 
panions. 

It is after some hesitation that I have included an 
early paper, based upon lectures given at Cambridge 
during my brief tenure of the Disney Professorship there. 
This is Chapter XII, dealing with the impersonation in 
art of cities and countries. I found it impossible to bring 
this chapter quite up to date, as it would have involved 
great expansion, and the loss of the freshness and enthu- 
siasm which are its best features. As, however, there is 
no parallel treatment of the subject, which subject is a 
singularly interesting one, I have decided that it is worth 
preserving. 

Chapter XIV is devoted not to works of art, but to 
the manner in which a Greek play was put on the stage. 
I have reprinted it, because I believe it to state the 
facts correctly, and because these are not in general fully 
recognized in the many books which have appeared on 
the subject in England, Germany, and America since 
the beginning of this century. Several of the writers 
accept some points of my views; but they hardly realize 
how completely, if accepted, they transform the tra- 
ditional views as to the externals of the Greek stage. 

I am indebted to the Societies for the Promotion of 
Hellenic and of Roman Studies, and to the Classical 
Association (Leeds branch), for permission to reprint 
articles which have appeared in the pages of their 
publications: also to the Oxford University Press for 
permission to reproduce two papers in the Corolla 
Numismatica, published in honour of my friend B. V. 
Head. The original articles will be found in the fournal 
of Hellenic Studies for 1888, 1899, 1905, 1917, 1918, and 
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1919, the Fournal of Roman Studies for 1917, and the 


Corolla Numismatica. 

I have added, in brief Appendices, two addresses 
which I delivered on important occasions, and a list of 
other published papers on Greek Archaeology. 

In 1892 I published through Mr. John Murray a 
volume of papers (now out of print), which was entitled 
New Chapters in Greek History. I have chosen a parallel 
title for the present volume. I have to thank the Oxford 
University Press for the care and accuracy with which 
the volume has been produced. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Ir I attempt to give, in a few pages, some account of 
recent progress in the field of Classical Archaeology, 
I must do it in mere outline, omitting much which might 
well claim notice. I can but mention a few important 
sites which have been excavated, and a few newly dis- 
covered monuments, and briefly indicate a few lines of 
the advance of knowledge. Like many studies, Classical 
Archaeology has in recent years made enormous progress, 
and become increasingly specialized, so that at the 
present time I suppose there is no living scholar who 
would profess to be an expert in the whole field. We 
have our special provinces ; and at most try to keep up 
with the chief discoveries in other parts of the great 
realm. 

I must confine myself to discovery which throws light 
on the historic ages of Greece and Rome. Most people 
know how great has been the recent illumination of the 
prehistoric age of the Aegean lands. ‘The names of 
Schliemann and Doerpfeld, of Halbherr, Evans and others, 
have become familiar to the Academies and Universities 
of Europe ; and most scholars have learned something as 
to the remarkable civilization which prevailed in the 
second millennium z.c. at such sites as Mycenae, Tiryns, 
and Cnossus. But brilliant and important as is the 
revelation of the prehistory of Greece and Crete, it 
has not a very important bearing on the Greece of 
historic times, which is separated from it by an age of 
barbarism, in which the works of the older civilization 
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perished, and the foundations of a new and nobler 
civilization were laid. Modern history, as Freeman 
maintained, begins with the rise of Hellas in the sixth 
century. Egypt, Babylon, Cnossus were then passing, 
and a new world was coming into being. 

For the last few years we have had in that most useful 

periodical, The Year's Work in Classical Studies, a valuable 
annua! summary of the results of excavation and research, 
though the unfortunate absence of illustrations in that 
work greatly diminishes its value. And in 1908 was 
published in English Professor Adolf Michaelis’ Century of 
Archaeological Discoveries, which is as nearly complete as 
such a work can hope to be. This work I most heartily 
commend to all readers. The writer was a man of the 
soundest judgement ; and he lived in the atmosphere of 
archaeological discovery and research. He makes very 
few mistakes; and if some explorers, and especially 
English explorers, will think that their own particular 
discoveries are passed over too lightly, this is a fault 
which such a book can scarcely altogether escape. 
__ I propose rapidly to pass in review some of the most 
important of the sites which have been investigated in 
the present century; and afterwards to mention a few 
of the most interesting detached discoveries. 


I 


‘Twenty years ago we were in the full stream of ex- 
cavation and discovery. In recent times three great 
excavations have proved epoch-making. First came the 
great excavation of the sacred enclosure at Olympia by 
the Germans in the seventies, which opened the door. 
(lite excavations at Olympia were most thorough and 
systematic, going down through the strata of remains to 
the virgin soil. ‘They cost the German nation £50,000 
or more ; and in return for that sum, the nation had no 
return save the right of first publication. 


ae 
object of Ernst Curtius and the Academy nee 


of Berlin was 
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to advance knowledge. All the remains discovered 
remained in Greece, thus setting up a record which is 
likely to dominate the future. And the results of 
discovery were promptly published in five great volumes 
of text, and four of plates, marking the high-water level 
of knowledge at the time. 

Three of the sculptural discoveries made at Olympia 
were of the first importance: the pediments and metopes 
of the great temple of Zeus at Olympia, the central 
shrine of Greek religion; the Victory of Paeonius, set 
up probably as a memorial of the Spartan defeat at 
Sphacteria; and the Hermes of Praxiteles, the first certain 
original by one of the great Greek sculptors which has 
come down to us. 

In the next decade, the eighties, came the excavation 
of the Acropolis of Athens by the Greek Archaeological 
Society. Here the spade brought to light not only a vast 
deal of information in regard to the early history of 
Athens, and the temples built in honour of the deities 
of the city, but also sculptural monuments of the first 
importance. The Persian ravages, when Xerxes took 
Athens in 480, caused the Athenians to bury in the sacred 
soil of the Acropolis the ruins which remained of the 
shrines and the dedicated statues of which the site was 
full when the Persians broke into it. And thus they were 
preserved, like flies in amber, for the delight and profit 
of modern archaeologists. The whole succession of 
sculptured figures and reliefs, set up from the year 600 B.c. 
down to the time of the Persian ravages, stood revealed. 
A few later figures also were found ; but it is for the study 
of the archaic period of Greek Sculpture that recent 
research has contributed unending materials. These 
materials have been adequately published, though not so 
methodically and completely as the data of Olympia. 

The third epoch-making excavation is that of the 
sacred seat of Apollo at Delphi by French explorers. It 
took place in the last years of the last century. The plan 
of Delphi was as completely revealed as that of Olympia ; 
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the buildings were equally interesting, while the spoil a 
inscriptions of historic interest was even greater. As 
regards sculpture, the bronze charioteer of Delphi 1S 
a splendid Greek original of about 460 z.c.; the reliefs 
which adorned the Treasuries of the people of Sicyon, 
Siphnos, and Athens constitute a most remarkable series ; 
and the group of marble statues dedicated by the 
Thessalian Daochus has brought us nearer than before to 
understanding what changes in Greek sculpture were 
brought in by Lysippus, the Michelangelo of antiquity. 
The only thing which we have to regret 1s the slowness 
and incompleteness of the publication of the monuments 
of Delphi. Great and unfortunate delays in publication 
have occurred. 

Great as are the sculptural and epigraphic gains from 
these sites, no doubt the chief advantage which the 
excavations have procured us is the knowledge of the sites 
themselves. Half a century ago the sacred site of Olympia 
was wholly buried under the alluvial soil brought down 
by the rivers Alpheius and Cladeus: the sacred site of 
Delphi was covered by a squalid Greek village. Now we 
have the whole plans of the precincts of Zeus and Apollo 
laid bare, the platforms of the temples, the foundations 
of the long lines of treasure-houses built by the various 
states of Greece to represent them in the presence of the 
deities, the bases on which stood the statues of victors 
in the games, often signed with the names of great 
sculptors, the remains of dedications of all periods from 
the sixth century onwards. Pompeii admitted us into 
the daily life of the Italo-Greeks ; Olympia and Delphi 
admit us to the very centre of Greek public and religious 
activities. ‘The Athenian Acropolis is so well known to 
us with all its shrines and dedications that we can re- 
constitute it as a background to all the history of the 
city from the time of the Kings to the Roman Age, and 
even down to our own time. As I have said elsewhere, 
while the inscriptions help us to verify history as recorded 
by the great Greek writers, the excavations enable us to 
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vivify history, and to make the whole past live again to 
our imaginations. 

The general results of these excavations should be well 
known to scholars, and we now have, in the case of Athens, 
the books of D’Ooge and Ernest Gardner, and the more 
recent work of Weller, which give the main facts. For 
Delphi we have the excellent summaries of Bourguet and 
Poulsen, the latter in an English version. And there has 
recently appeared the long expected and very thorough 
book of Dr. Norman Gardiner on Olympia. 

The excavations of the beginning of the twentieth 
century are less startling in their results. Most notable 
among them are the laying bare of the site of Pergamon 
by German savants, and excavations at Delos conducted 
by the French School of Athens. Admirable in scope 
and execution have also been the researches at Aegina 
carried out by Professor Furtwangler and resulting in his 
death from fever. Many other finds have been very 
important from various points of view, though for 
obvious reasons the harvest of the last years has been 
more scanty. 

In Greece proper the sites of Nemea, the Isthmus, 
Sicyon, and other important centres yet remain to be 
investigated. But on the whole, the most important 
sites have been done. We cannot wonder that, in the 
present century, the eyes of excavators have turned more 
towards Asia Minor, full of great possibilities. But for 
the Turkish rule, organized researches would have taken 
place ; as things are, the ground has been in many places 
broken. In one respect our expectations have been 
disappointed. It seems probable that when the Dorian 
invaders conquered Peloponnesus, the previous inhabi- 
tants should have passed across the Aegean, and carried 
on the line of their civilization there. We have therefore 
been looking in Ionia for some lines of connexion between 
the Mycenaean civilization of Greece proper and the rise 
of Ionian art. But here we have been disappointed. It 
may be that in future more thorough searches may bridge 
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the gap. But up to now the culture of Mycenae seems to 
have been almost completely extinguished by the coming 
‘n of the barbarous Greeks from the north ; and the 
culture of Ionia seems to have started afresh, centuries 
later, being fertilized by a contact with the old-world 
civilizations of Babylon and Egypt. Sir Arthur Evans 
and other investigators have indeed traced a few con- 
tinuous lines through the years 1000-600 B.c., especially 
in the devices of the engraved stones which were widely 
used in that age; but the light is as yet dim. 

On the other hand, the researches of recent years have 
made us much better acquainted with the early and 
flourishing period of Ionian development, before the 
promise which it gave was in a great measure nullified 
by the rise of Persia. The discovery of Naucratis, with 
abundant remains of pottery and small objects, which 
took place forty years ago, made vivid to us the relations 
of the great Ionian cities to one another and to Egypt in 
the times of Psammetichus and Amasis. The custom of 
dedicating to the gods at Naucratis a painted vase as 
a sign of gratitude for a safe voyage, and inscribing on 
it the name of the donor, has given us a record of many 
visits to Egypt by noted Greeks : among other names we 
have those of Rhoecus of Samos and of Herodotus. Dr. 
Hogarth’s more recent excavations seem, however, to have 
set aside the notion of Petrie that we had recovered the 
remains of a great Greek warehouse for the bestowal of 
merchandise. 

The great temples of the sixth century in Ionia, the - 
largest of Greek buildings, have of late all been investi- 
gated, and at least the ground-plans and traces of the 
architecture have been recovered. The temples of Hera 
at Samos, of Artemis at Ephesus, of Apollo at Miletus, 
and the smaller temple at Assos have been excavated. 
Of these the Artemisium, which has furnished to the 
British Museum several fragments of the sculptured 
columns presented by King Croesus and signed with his 
name, 1s the most important, as it gives us an exact date 
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for early Ionic work in sculpture, and so furnishes us with 
a landmark and a test by which to date other sculptural 
work. The later, fourth century, temple of Ephesus has 
enriched the British Museum with reliefs of the period 
of Scopas; and the temple at Miletus has furnished to 
the Louvre remarkable decorated bases of columns. 
When we consider that the Didymaeum had a frontage 
of some 165 feet, adorned with ten huge columns 65 
feet high, we may realize something of its magnificence. 
And the Heraeum of Samos was even vaster. Beside 
such temples the Parthenon looks like a toy. 

Until recent times, little was known as to the appear- 
ance and the arrangements of the cities of Asia in the 
Hellenistic Age. As to these matters we have been 
enlightened by the excavation of such sites as Priene, 
Assos, Pergamon, and Magnesia. We now know that 
the cities founded by Alexander the Great and his 
successors, the greatest founders of cities that the world 
has ever seen, were built on a very different plan from 
those of old Greece, with their narrow and tortuous 
streets, following the physical structure of the site, and 
swerving for reasons of religion or custom. It was 
Hippodamus of Miletus, the reconstructor of the Piraeus, 
and the architect of the city of Rhodes, about 409 B.c., 
who was epoch-making. His plan was much like that of 
the American town-planners ; streets at right-angles to 
one another cut up the site into square blocks, while in 
the midst was the open space of the agora, about which 
clustered the public buildings, the stoae and gymnasia. 
The restoration of Priene, published in Germany as 
a wall-map by Teubner, gives a satisfactory notion of the 
appearance of such a town. Sometimes, however, the 
inequalities of the ground were too great to allow of such 
regular construction ; and the city had to be built in 
terraces. The best example is Pergamon, where German 
explorers, under the leadership of Dr. Conze, have 
gradually laid bare one of the grandest sites in the world. 
The citadel of the Attalid kings stood on a hill about 
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1,000 feet in height, dominating the surrounding plain. 
At the foot of the hill was the market-place surrounded 
by colonnades, in which stood the town-hall and several 
market-halls. From the level the auditorium of the 
theatre climbs the hill to where stand the remains of 
the great altar, the huge reliefs of which, representing the 
war of gods and giants, now fill a separate museum at 
Berlin, and have greatly enlarged our notions of the scope 
of late Greek art. On a still higher ridge stood the old 
temple of Athena, the guardian goddess of the literary 
kings of Pergamon, while the whole is crowned by the 
temple, erected to Trajan by his successor Hadrian, and 
the great library, second only in importance to that 
of Alexandria, containing accommodation for 100,000 
volumes and a lofty reading-room. 

At Pergamon, Priene Magnesia, and other sites we may 
study the civic surroundings of the Greeks of Asia in the 
Hellenistic Age, and may realize how complete was their 
equipment in all that tends to humanize life. ‘There were 
great public buildings, extremely comfortable houses, 
great systems of water-supply and of drainage, an 
immense abundance of architectural and sculptural works, 
everything needed for a life of literature and luxury. 
The Romans did but carry farther into the interior of 
Asia Minor the luxurious civilization of cities like 
Ephesus, Miletus, Alexandria, and Pergamon. Our bad 
habit of leaping from the great autonomous age of 
Greece to the great imperial age of Rome puts our 
notions of ancient history out of focus, and prevents us 
from seeing it as a continuous evolution. We proceed 
in this case as in that of the Bible, where we leap the long 
period of development between the Jewish kings and 
prophets and New Testament times, and pass over all 
the preparation which made the rise of the Christian 
religion a possibility. 

Only one other site in Asia Minor will I mention, 
Myrina, where two of our greatest archaeologists, S. 
Reinach and E. Pottier, won their spurs. But it is not 
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as a city-site that Myrina has become noted, but as a 
source of terra-cotta figures. ‘These are of quite another 
type than those of Tanagra, softer, more varied, combined 
into groups. Unfortunately the terra-cottas of Asia 
Minor have found favour with amateurs whose wealth 
was greater than their knowledge; and the result has 
been to encourage in Smyrna a great fabric of forgeries, 
some of which have found their way into almost all 
museums. In character they vary from close imitations 
of the antique to the most sentimental and fanciful 
compositions; and the latter seem to be the most 
attractive to collectors. 

Perhaps the least known in England of great sites 
recently investigated is the island of Delos, one of the 
most interesting spots in the world. French excavators 
have been at work there for nearly half a century. At 
first their researches were somewhat desultory and 
irregular; but recently the generosity of a compatriot 
has enabled the members of the French School of Athens 
to map out the site satisfactorily, to trace the buildings 
of the sacred enclosure, and the wharves erected for the 
great trade which Delos carried on in the early Roman 
Age. As the island is scarcely inhabited, we may hope 
that this site will remain for students. I am not aware 
that there has been published in English any account 
of the discoveries at Delos; and even in French the 
official publications in regard to them have been both 
fragmentary and slow. 

But we must return to Greece proper, where much has 
been done of high value since the excavation of Olympia 
and Delphi, almost all of it illustrating the early period 
of history. 

Dr. Doerpfeld has brought to light in Corfu a marble 
pediment older in type than any before known. The 
centre of it is occupied by an enormous running Gorgon, 
flanked by two huge reclining leopards ; while the corners 
are occupied by figures, on a very much smaller scale, 
taken from Greek myth. It is a sort of parable, repeating 
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the evidence of the earliest Greek vases, and showing 
how Greece, in the words of Brunn, borrows mere 
decorative forms from the East, and then uses them to 
express her own ideas. The Gorgon is a mere apo- 
tropaion, of general use in the Levant, but the intruding 
pygmies of the corners are the advanced guard of the 
poetry and mythology of Greece, coming in to expel 
barbarism, and to dominate civilized art for many 
centuries, from Mesopotamia to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Also very early in type, and showing the same transition, 
are the temple-metopes found at Thermus in Aetolia, 
which, unlike all later metopes known to us, are executed 
not in sculpture but in painting. 

Two sites in particular, Sparta and Aegina, deserve 
special mention, the first very important from the historic, 
the second from the artistic point of view. 

The work at Sparta especially interests us because it 
was carried on by the British School of Athens. Hitherto, 
except for Megalopolis, the work of that School has been 
almost confined to the prehistoric art of Greece. 
Valuable as the results of the excavations at Melos and 
elsewhere have been, and of course especially those in 
Crete, they have not come into close contact with the 
actual history and civilization of Hellas. But Sparta 
presented a great opportunity. In some respects the 
excavation has been disappointing. It was found 
necessary, as modern Sparta is a large town, to confine 
the digging to two or three special sites; the temple of 
Artemis Orthia, the temple of Athena Chalcioecus, and 
the Menelaion. Nevertheless important and quite un- 
expected results were reached. ‘The shrine of Orthia 
was traced back, layer beneath layer, to a very remote 
antiquity, and a good deal of light was thrown on her 
cult. The spoil in pottery and in small works in bronze 
and terra-cotta was considerable ; and it proves a very 
interesting fact, that Sparta was not made, but grew. 
We had been told that after the return of the Heracleidae, 
Lycurgus set up in Sparta a state of purely military 
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character, an armed camp, where everything was sub- 
ordinated to military discipline, and the laws aimed only 
at the efficiency of the men in war. Those used to the 
study of ancient history have long seen the great improba- 
bility of this view. States are evolved, and hardly ever 
come into being in mature shape. Sparta as a military 
power was fully developed in the sixth and fifth centuries. 
But the spade has shown her to us at earlier stages, as 
a place where music flourished and even plastic art found 
a home. 

In a very instructive paper printed in the Burlington 

Magazine (November, 1908) Mr. Guy Dickins has traced 
the successive periods of art at Sparta. He sums up as 
follows : 
“In the first period of Spartan Art (9-8 centuries) we saw the 
native geometric civilization that the Dorians brought with them 
from the north. In the second (750-650 B.c.) we saw the full 
bloom of oriental importation. The third period (650-525 B.c.) 
has shewn us a revived native art interacting with the foreign, 
and ready to blossom forth in a classical Laconian Art. ‘That 
art, which should form our fourth period (§25- _B.c.), hardly 
saw the light, before the military reform of the Spartan institutions 
turned the thoughts of the citizens in quite a different direction. 
Its great promise is shewn only by a few precious examples.’ 

No doubt generalizations like these are risky when 
based only on the discovery of small works of art which 
might easily be imported from elsewhere. But the 
general view of the growth of Sparta away from culture, 
and its blighting by the growth of the military spirit, is 
no doubt correct, and a valuable light to the student of 
history. Lately the work at Sparta has been resumed by 
the British School, unfortunately with very inadequate 
funds, and we may hope for interesting developments. 

It was in an hour fortunate for archaeology, though 
fatal to himself, that Furtwangler in 1901 set out to 
re-work the site of the temple at Aegina, explored by 
Cockerell and Haller a century ago. ‘The pediments at 
Aegina have long been regarded as our best and most 
characteristic examples of archaic Greek sculpture. But 
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unfortunately their restoration by Thorwaldsen had 
resulted in a certain amount of falsification. And 
Cockerell’s excavations, though excellent according to the 
standard of the time, were not so complete as to conform 
to a post-Olympian standard. The volumes in which 
Furtwangler has published his results are the high-water 
mark of modern archaeology. Whether his new arrange- 
ment of the pediments be right in all points may well 
be doubted; but for care, for thoroughness, for lucidity, 
the publication is admirable, and furnishes a standard for 
the future to which perhaps few will attain. Even the 
excursuses, which discuss important themes in archaeology, 
are most valuable. 

Meantime our American colleagues are pegging away, 
year after year, at Corinth. Asa great proportion of the 
smaller antiquities to be found in the hands of dealers at 
Athens have come from clandestine diggings among the 
tombs and the buildings of early Corinth, it might have 
been expected that brilliant results would follow from 
a systematic exploration of the site: but this expecta- 
tion has not been literally fulfilled. When in 146 B.c. 
Mummius took the old Dorian city, the Romans removed 
to Rome most of the art-treasures which filled it; the 
rest was acquired by wealthy Hellenistic collectors. The 
ground lay waste until Julius Caesar, just a century later 
settled a colony of veterans on the magnificent site. No 
doubt many Greeks came into the rising city; and it 
soon grew to a great pitch of wealth and splendour. The 
coins of the Roman age show how entirely the new 
inhabitants of the city identified themselves with their 
predecessors, how they kept up all the ancient cults, and 
even tried to renew the artistic glories of old Corinth. 
The inhabitants dug up on the site a wealth of early 
remains with which they carried on a trade with Rome. 
Nevertheless, the commercial buildings about the 
harbours were new, not much of the old remaining to 
incorporate. So the American explorers soon found tl 
their task was a very difficult one; tl mde 

; they had to excavate 
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to a great depth before they passed beyond the Roman 
strata; and their business turned out to lie rather in 
topographic research than in the recovery of the temples 
and monuments of the wealthiest of Greek commercial 
cities. But to that task they have addressed themselves 
with great pertinacity. Mr. Richardson, in the last 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, sketches the 
results of his excavations. The cardinal points of the 
Roman city were the agora and the fountain Peirene, 
which was adorned both in the Greek and the Roman 
Age with architectural halls. Thence the various roads 
radiated. The archaic remains of the temple of Apollo 
at Corinth have long been known, and invited excavation. 
But the number of works of sculpture and of inscriptions 
has been smaller than we could have hoped. Perhaps 
a richer harvest is yet to come. 

Since the excavations of Smith and Porcher, half a 
century ago, we have known what a promising site exists 
in Cyrene, where the vast remains of the Greek and 
Roman colony have not been destroyed by subsequent 
building. The Italians have in recent years again 
attacked the site; and before the war interrupted their 
excavations, they had already found some sculptural 
works of great value, notably an exquisite Aphrodite, and 
a statue of Alexander the Great of more than life-size. 

Not enough is known in England of the brilliant work 
done by French scholars in North Africa. The excavation 
in that region has been limited; but a great deal of 
exploration has taken place, with the result of discovering 
a number of sites of Roman cities which still preserve 
many of their original features. ‘The country has been 
repeatedly conquered and devastated, but it has never 
again had a settled civilization. Bedouins roam among 
the splendid remains of colonnades, of triumphal arches 
and mosaics. Since 1881, when France acquired Tunis, 
a most meritorious work has been carried on by such 
savants as Cagnat, Gauckler, and Gesell. Timgad ip 
particular, which has been called an African Pompeii, still 
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shows the lines of its streets, its forum, and the great arch 
of Trajan. Amphitheatres, baths, and other great 
buildings of the Roman Age, abound. At Cherchel has 
been discovered the library of the art-loving King Juba I] 
of Mauretania, full of interesting sculpture, which, 
though not composed of original works, contains many 
copies of Greek masterpieces, which are of a value greatly 
superior to that of the ordinary contents of Roman villas. 
There are in French useful records of the African dis- 
coveries by the writers I have mentioned. 

In Italy and Sicily several sites of great interest have 
been lately explored. Very fascinating is that of Selinus 
in Sicily which has been almost undisturbed since the 
fourth century s.c. The streets of the city destroyed 
by the Carthaginians in 409 B.c. have now been traced, 
together with the fortifications of Hermocrates, who made 
it his head-quarters, and the more complete fortifications 
of the tyrant Dionysius, modelled on his own citadel of 
Euryelus. On the hill opposite, the seven heaps of ruins 
marking the sites of the temples of the gods have been 
re-investigated. We have a vivid restoration of the 
splendid city in the work of Hulot and Fougéres (1910), 
who show us what a wealthy Greek city was like in the 
great age of Greece. 

In Italy the works of the harbour of Tarentum have 
brought to light great quantities of terra-cottas of a most 
interesting kind, having reference to the cult of chthonic 
deities ; and Cumae has for long been a mine of beautiful 
vases and other antiquities. But from the point of view 
of Roman history the most important excavation on 
Italian soil, next to the researches in Rome itself, has been 
that at Ostia on the Tiber, where have been brought to 
light the forum 265 feet square, surrounded with the 
offices of the city guilds, the baths, the barracks of the 
Vigiles, several temples, including an important Mith- 
raeum, warehouses, docks, and all the buildings used for 
the commerce by which Rome drew to herself the 
products of the world. 
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II 


I may mention a few sculptural works, newly discovered 
or only recently understood, which have been prominent 
in archaeological discussion in the present century. I can 
do little more than mention them ; for to discuss them 
satisfactorily would not only take up too much space, 
but would be impossible without adequate illustration. 

No doubt the most important piece of sculpture 
discovered since the Hermes of Praxiteles is the bronze 
figure of a charioteer from Delphi. It has been known 
for a quarter of a century; but the discussions as to its 
occasion and authorship still go on. The prevalent view 
now is to revive the original attribution of Homolle, and 
to regard the figure as dedicated by Polyzalus, brother 
of Gelon and Hieron of Syracuse, and probably from the 
factory of Calamis of Athens. 

At Lycosura in Arcadia there has come to light the 
shrine of Despoena or Persephone, and on the spot were 
found many fragments of a group of four figures on a 
colossal scale of Demeter, Persephone, Artemis, and the 
giant Anytus. The group was the work of the sculptor 
Damophon of Messene, whose date was disputed, but 
who was by most archaeologists given to the fourth 
century. Mr. Guy Dickins undertook the reconstruction 
of the group, which he published in the annual of the 
British School of Athens (1905-7). Almost immediately 
a coin of Megalopolis made its appearance on which the 
same group was represented, and in almost every point 
it confirmed Dickins’ restoration. ‘This is just the kind 
of confirmation which is most highly valued in every 
branch of scientific research. And further, by the help 
of inscriptions, Dickins was able definitely to fix the age 
of Damophon, which is not the fourth century but the 
beginning of the second, the brief period of Greek after- 
math which intervened between the conquests of the 
philhellene Flamininus and the ravages of the barbarian 
Mummius. It is a light thrown on an obscure period 
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of the Hellenistic Age. Dickins’ lamented death pre- 
vented him from carrying out, in more thana preliminary 
sketch, his design of tracing in detail the succession of 
styles in the art of the Hellenistic Age, one of the most 
pressing tasks which await Classical Archaeology. 

Universal approbation has greeted the discovery at 
Frankfort, and in other museums, of copies of a figure 
of the girl Athena, the original of which, in bronze, 
belonged to the group by Myron of Athena throwing 
away the flutes and Marsyas acquiring them, which 
stood on the Acropolis of Athens. Our knowledge of 
Myron, though based only on Roman copies,—Disco- 
bolus, Marsyas, Athena,—is now fairly satisfactory, 
except as regards technique. 

Of all monuments recently brought to light, the most 
fascinating are the newly recovered reliefs which are now 
in Boston, corresponding to the reliefs in the Ludovisi 
Gallery which represent the birth of Aphrodite, and 
which were supposed to have adorned a marble throne 
of that goddess. In a paper which reaches a very high 
level of archaeological reasoning, Professor Studniczka 
tries to prove that the whole of these reliefs belong not 
to a throne but to an altar; and that the chief scene, 
which represents the weighing of two fates by Eros, 
illustrates the crisis of the fate of Adonis, claimed on one 
side by Aphrodite, and on the other by Persephone. But 
we have not done with the discussion of these reliefs, 
which are works of the latest archaic art. 

The discovery near Cythera of a Roman ship which was 
wrecked there, containing a large cargo of statues in 
bronze and marble destined for the Roman market, has 
given us very important information. ‘The marble figures 
had so suffered from the depredations of shell-fish that 
they had become mere skeletons: but a bronze figure, 
which appears to date from the fourth century B.c., is 
a charming work, which we may put beside the bronze 
Apoxyomenus found by Austrian explorers at Ephesus, 
and bronze figures of young men recently discovered at 
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_ Pompeii. These bronze statues stand on quite a different 
level from the ordinary marble copy, and may be used 
as milestones in the history of sculpture. 

Rome, the inexhaustible source of works of ancient 
art, has in the present century given to the light very 
important works of Greek and of Hellenistic sculpture. 
Conspicuous in the Hellenic class are the remarkable 
statues of a son and daughters of Niobe, belonging to 
a group of the fifth century, and offering a striking 
contrast to the Hellenistic group at Florence. Among 
the Hellenistic figures added of late to the Museum of 
the Terme, two are quite magnificent, the portrait of 
a Greek king represented in heroic nudity, and the 
bronze boxer, a work not elevated, nor even very attrac- 
tive in style, but wonderful for the blending of ideal type 
and realistic detail. Much controversy has arisen in 
regard to the statue of a girl from Antium, which has 
fairly fascinated the people of Italy. Whether she is 
a person from mythology, a priestess or a poetess, has 
been energetically disputed. A figure of Apollo, of late 
archaic type, found in the Tiber in 1891, has also been 
the theme of many a discussion ; but, as is usually the 
case when we have to do with Roman copies, there is as 
yet no agreement among experts as to its school. 

Several of the monuments of imperial Rome have been 
studied and restored by Petersen, Stuart Jones, and others. 
The Ara Pacis Augustae erected by the Senate in Io B.c. 
was a noble memorial of the peace which settled on the 
Roman Empire in the time of Augustus. By degrees, as 
a result of the labours of many savants, that monument 
has been put together from reliefs preserved in many 
museums. And it proves a memorial of history even 
more splendid and memorable than the portrait of the 
armed Augustus found at Prima Porta, or the civic 
Augustus more recently discovered. In the reliefs the 
whole imperial family is shown in procession, with pomp 
and sacrifice; while a touch of poetry is added by the 
charming allegorical figures of earth, air, and sea. 
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Another monument of Rome in the age of Hadrian has 
been put together from its wreckage contained in various 
museums. This is the temple of Neptune, the basis of 
which was adorned with a great series of allegorical 
figures of the Provinces or Peoples of the Roman Empire, 
each figure in dress and attributes embodying the 
personality of the Province. About twenty of these have 
now been recovered ; of course they are elegant compo- 
sitions rather than works of spontaneous art. They carry 
on the line begun by the Antioch of Eutychides. But 
they are very attractive; and with the Hadrianic coins 
commemorating the travels of the Emperor they constitute 
a survey of the Roman Empire, not only pleasing to the 
student of art, but also valuable to the historian and 
geographer. They ought to be better known. 

The Arch of Constantine has been analysed by various 
archaeologists ; and the result has been the recovery from 
that highly composite monument of a number of reliefs 
from erections of previous emperors. 

A branch of ancient sculpture which has occupied much 
attention of late is that of portraits. The number of 
these is almost unlimited, and they are of every degree of 
merit, from contemporary works to the copies made by 
dozens to adorn Roman villas. A great proportion of the 
statesmen, writers, and philosophers of Greece are thus 
personally known to us. Roman portraits are even more 
abundant ; but they can far more seldom be identified, 
except in the case of emperors. A great number of fresh 
identifications have been recently attempted ; among the 
most interesting being the portraits of Aristotle and 
Menander. But in the absence of inscriptional evidence 
all identification is very risky ; and the attempt should 
be reserved for trained archaeologists. We have now 
Bernoulli’s invaluable text-books, and the enormous series 
of plates published by Bruckmann: and recently there 
has appeared an English translation of the useful summary 


by Hekler. 


In the last few years the number of known Greek 
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inscriptions has been far more than doubled. Every fresh 
site explored yields a great harvest. In the volume 
publishing the inscriptions of Olympia, 954 inscriptions 
are included. At Delphi, on the site of the Athenian 
Treasury only, 292 inscriptions were found, and on the 
whole site about 3,000. Every traveller who passes 
through the interior of Asia Minor, if diligent, brings back 
copies of hundreds of Greek and Latin inscriptions. At 
Delos there were found a number of inscriptions of great 
length, recording the dedications to Apollo ; and another 
series giving the accounts, receipts and expenditure, of the 
Temple finance. These inscriptions, at present only pub- 
lished in part, are of immense extent, and full of details of 
the greatest value to the student of Greek life and history. 

No class of Greek antiquities has been more carefully 
investigated than the painted vases, which take up so 
much space in our museums, and which are among the 
most characteristic of all Greek works. During the last 
century, scenes from Greek vases have appeared in hand- 
books of mythology and antiquities as illustrations. 
Unfortunately in many cases these scenes had been badly 
restored ; and in all cases the style had been so distorted 
by unsympathetic draughtsmen that they became little 
better than caricatures. Yet they have been passed on 
from book to book ; and until lately any critical examina- 
tion of their value was unusual. The scientific study of 
vases may be said to have begun with the publication of 
Klein’s Euphronios in 1879, a book which for the first 
“time gave an adequate criticism of style in red-figured 
vases. Since then we have had a rapid succession of 
fruitful books and papers on this fascinating subject ; 
and the representations of vases in plates have become 
more and more precise. I am glad to say that the Fournal 
of Hellenic Studies has from its first inception taken a part 
in this development, our artist, Mr. F. Anderson, having 
acquired a great faculty for sympathetic reproduction of 
Greek drawings. The difficulty in the representation 
of vase-paintings has lain in the fact that usually, in 
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consequence of the forms of the vases, direct photography 
cannot well be employed. The designs have to be copied 
by hand; whence much difficulty and great expense. But, 
in the recent wonderful plates of the great work on vases 
by Furtwangler and Reichhold, we have copies which can 
be thoroughly relied on for accuracy and sense of style ; so 
that all classes of ware—primitive, Ionic, Attic, Italian 
—can be studied to some effect, not only in the great 
museums but also in libraries and workrooms. 

At the same time the investigation of classes of vases, 
and their assignment to a city, a period, even an author, 
has proceeded without interruption. The most recent 
writers on red-figured vases, Mr. Hoppin and Mr. 
Beazley, even try to assign unsigned vases, by criticism 
of style only, to particular potters and painters. Among 
other recent works on vases are the excellent manual of 
Buschor, now translated into English, and the great work 
of Pfuhl, wonderful for learning and accuracy. A com- 
plete Corpus of vase-paintings is coming out by the help 
of the Academies of various nations. 

No province of Greek archaeology is in a more healthy 
and sound condition than numismatics. This is largely 
due to the extremely cautious and sane methods estab- 
lished by Mr. B. V. Head and the authors of the Catalogues 
of Coins in the British Museum. But here there is much 
less temptation to the theorist, since the cities and dates 
of Greek coins can be established, leaving aside a few 
undetermined classes, with complete certainty : it is only 
a matter of arranging one’s knowledge. The origins of 
coin-standards of weight remain, it is true, as an unlimited 
field for conjecture and debate, and as a consequence it 
is full of wrecks. But the lines of historic development 
are quite clear, and must in future, more than in the past, 
be taken account of by students in the field of Greek 
history, commerce, and mythology. No branch of archae- 
ology offers to beginners so sound and trustworthy a 
training in style. I have tried to trace some main lines 
in my recent History of Ancient Coinage. 
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Of all classes of Greek antiquities, engraved gems are 
the most difficult to arrange. Often they are of the 
greatest beauty ; but their provenience, and their date, 
which has to be fixed by style only, are usually imperfectly 
known. They have to be interpreted largely by the 
safer evidence offered by coins. The huge work of 
Furtwangler on Greek gems is perhaps the least satis- 
factory of all the works of that encyclopaedic genius. 

More exact and systematic publications have made the 
study of some classes of monuments more easy and 
thorough. It must be confessed that works of this kind 
come almost exclusively from Germany : other peoples do 
not seem to dispose either of the trained workers or the 
large funds necessary for the production of great series 
of plates or comprehensive Corpuses. ‘The Corpus, ade- 
quately publishing all known monuments of a certain 
class, is a work involving enormous labour; but it is 
without a rival from the point of view of science. The 
German Archaeological Institute, with the aid of govern- 
ment funds, has published, in the last half century, 
wholly or in part, Corpuses of Greek Inscriptions, of 
Roman Inscriptions, of Greek Terra-cottas, of Sarcophagi, 
of Attic Sepulchral Reliefs. It has begun a Corpus of 
Greek Coins ; but this work has proved so difficult that it 
is not likely to be complete in the present century. Some 
German publishers, notably Bruckmann of Munich, have 
issued series of plates on a gigantic scale, and at a price 
which excludes all purchasers save millionaires and 
wealthy institutions. M. Salomon Reinach, with great 
audacity, has tried to give the advantages of some of 
these works in a cheap form, in five-franc volumes, but 
of course this can only be done in a very limited measure. 

There can be no doubt that such series as the repro- 
ductions of vases by Furtwangler and Reichhold or the 
Denkmaler of Bruckmann have made archacological study 
outside museums more possible ; and if the price of such 
works appears excessive, we must remember that the cost 
of production was also very great ; and that it is fair that 
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all archaeological libraries and institutes should make 
some contribution towards this cost. 

This is a matter as to which it is necessary to say a few 
words. The excavations carried on, and the great works 
published, by continental nations, are supported by the 
national purse. While other peoples have become freer 
in their contributions to learned purposes, Britain has 
become more parsimonious. When in the middle of the 
last century Sir Charles Newton was excavating the 
Mausoleum, a warship was placed at his disposal, and 
large funds were controlled by him. It has become 
increasingly difficult to secure money for such purposes. 
When English scholars take part with their colleagues 
abroad in plans for historic research, they have to make 
the reservation that they can find no money; and the 
confession at once puts them in an ignominious position, 
and prevents them from exercising any control of the 
expenditure. Sir Frederic Kenyon has lately drawn 
attention to this matter ; and it is one which we cannot 
overlook. 


III 


When I look back half a century, and compare the 
condition of Classical Archaeology now with its con- 
dition when I entered the British Museum in 1871, 
I realize how wonderful has been its progress. Let us 
glance at that progress in three aspects: discovery, 
organization, and popularization. 

(1) In discovery we have certainly had such a time as 
can scarcely again occur. Sites such as Cnossus, Mycenae, 
Olympia, Delphi, Delos, Pergamon are hardly to be 
found. ‘The number of great museums full of newly- 
found objects makes us look back with pity on the time 
when the museums of Rome, with the Louvre and the 
British Museum, contained the mass of our artistic 
heritage from Greece and Rome. Our materials are 
beyond comparison greater than they were in 1870. 

(2) As regards the publication and classification of the 
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works of ancient art also the progress is enormous. In 
the knowledge of architecture and sculpture, which were 
the most advanced sections of archaeology, we have gone 
farther. ‘The precise and detailed knowledge of the 
history of vase-painting has been carried so far that 
specialists are no longer satisfied with fixing the date of 
a vase, but try even to assign it to a particular pottery. 
Greek coins have been so thoroughly worked out that 
they now offer comparatively few unsolved problems to 
the investigator. The formation of the two Societies for 
the promotion of Greek and of Roman studies, and the 
foundation of British Schools of research at Athens, 
Rome, and Cairo, to which a School in Palestine has now 
been added, have greatly facilitated higher work in all 
branches of classical research. There are now at London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Liverpool, and elsewhere libraries 
and collections of photographs and casts which make 
possible the most advanced study in those cities. 

(3) Unfortunately in England the popularization of the 
results of such study, and their use in education, has by 
no means kept pace with the advance of knowledge. We 
have some good books for the ordinary scholar, histories 
of sculpture and pottery, such works as Perrot and 
Chipiez’ History of Ancient Art, Hekler’s Portraits, 
Michaelis’ Century of Archaeological Discovery, Norman 
Gardiner’s Greek Athletic Sports, my own Principles of 
Greek Art and Sculptured Tombs. Ina recent interesting 
work (Our Renaissance) Professor Henry Browne has 
insisted on the need for bringing the results of archaeo- 
logical research to bear on our studies of ancient literature 
and history, in order to give them fresh interest and 
vitality. That is a matter claiming immediate attention. 
At Oxford the Board of Literae Humaniores has repeatedly 
refused to allow to Archaeology any place in the Final 
Schools. At Cambridge the recognition of the study, 
though theoretically more generous, has in practice been 
small. As a rule the college lecturer and the school- 
master pass by on the other side. 
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I may mention a few examples to show how the text of 
ancient writers is often illustrated or confirmed by recent 
archaeological discovery. The guide-book of Pausanias 
has become quite a new thing to us since the excavations 
at Olympia and Delphi, and the value of the writer as a 
recorder of fact has greatly risen. This is admirably set 
forth in Frazer’s great commentary on Pausanias. But 
Pausanias is almost ignored in our Universities. Let us 
then turn to authors who are appreciated there, such as 
Herodotus and Thucydides. I will take from Herodotus 
two or three examples in which the statements of the 
historian are illuminated by recent discovery. He tells 
us that Croesus dedicated at Ephesus some golden cows 
and most of the columns of the temple of Artemis. We 
have in the British Museum fragments of several of these 
columns; and the name of Croesus as donor has been 
found on some of them. Herodotus tells us that the 
Argives dedicated at Delphi statues of their heroes 
Cleobis and Biton. ‘These statues have been found ; 
early works signed by an Argive master, and inscribed 
not only with the (fragmentary) names of the persons, 
but with a record of their feat in drawing the chariot 
of their mother to Argos. Herodotus tells us that, when 
the Alcmaeonidae contracted to build the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, they built the temple of finer material 
than they had promised, not of limestone, but partly of 
marble. Herodotus says it was ra éumpoodev of the 
temple which they thus adorned, a phrase which 
Rawlinson renders by ‘ the facings’: but we now know 
that the east front only was of marble, and the west front 
of limestone. 

I might cite many other instances. The whole history 
of the Ionian revolt in Herodotus is illustrated by the 
series of electrum staters which the confederate cities 
issued, ‘The earliest chapters of Thucydides require for 
their full understanding constant comparison with the 


results of excavation. But the limits of space compel me 
to desist. 
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I have said nothing in these pages of the archaeological 
province which has the most direct claim on us, Roman 
Britain. ‘Though the civilization and art of Britain were 
at a far lower level than those of Gaul, yet they thoroughly 
repay investigation. Their remains lie at our doors, and 
their influence lies at the source of our national life. 
Moreover, archaeological work in Britain isa good 
preparation for such work in Greece or India or Egypt. 
But I could not treat satisfactorily of Roman Britain in 
a couple of paragraphs; so I prefer merely to mention 
the great work on Roman Britain by my colleague, 
Professor Haverfield, whose death we so greatly regret. 

Of Greek inscriptions I ought to have said more ; but 
an admirable summary of recent additions to our know- 
ledge in this field will be found in a paper by Mr. M. N. 
Tod, published by the Leeds branch of the Classical 
Association. The contributions of the recent work on 
Papyri to Classical Literature are well summed up by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon in a paper in the Fournal of Hellenic 
Studies for 1919. 

At present, it is to be feared, a day of trial for classical 
education has come. Modern subjects and the study of 
physical science are pressing hard for a greater share in 
education. It is time to call in the reserves, to bring all 
our knowledge of antiquity, from whatever quarter 
derived, to bear on our teaching ; to give life to ancient 
history by bringing its fruits before the eyes as well as the 
minds of the young, to exhibit ancient art as a growth 
parallel to that of classical literature, and equally with it 
a guiding star for all time. 
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ORIGINALS, ANCIENT COPIES, AND MODERN 
RESTORATIONS 


I 


Ir may well seem a truism if I assert that the study of 
Greek art, to be sound and progressive, must be based 
upon Greek originals. Yet a truth so obvious has not 
been by any means always practically accepted in archae- 
ology. There has been a tendency to accept copies of 
Greek statues made in Hellenistic and Roman times as 
of almost equal value, for evidence, with their originals ; 
and the result of this tendency has been to rear many 
a construction of slight value made of theory piled on 
theory, constructions which have no chance of surviving 
the stress of new discovery. 

Sir Charles Newton maintained that a study of Greek 
coins furnishes the safest and best basis for archaeological 
research. Greek coins can almost always be attributed to 
a known city; their dates can be fixed within narrow 
limits ; and they are in all cases originals, and unrestored 
originals. But of course the help which they can give us 
is limited by the minuteness of their types. They cannot 
give us more than a rudimentary knowledge of style in 
art. ‘The drawings on Greek vases are also originals and 
datable. ‘The older collections of vases contained a great 
many examples which were restored and made up; and 
in some cases these quite worthless made-up pictures 
still survive as illustrations in hand-books and dictionaries. 
This, however, is a thing of the past ; all the keepers of 
great collections of vases at present are determined to do 
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away with restorations and to keep the vases as they are 
found. 

Greek vase-paintings are a most beautiful and fascinat- 
ing class of monuments. But the Attic vase-painters of 
the sixth and fifth centuries were in a great degree apart 
from other art-workers. ‘They were much dominated by 
the conditions of their craft, the forms of the vessels they 
had to decorate, the powerful traditions of the Cera- 
meicus. ‘Their art-language is very technical and elaborate. 
Their relation to the greater and much freer art of the 
great fresco painters is uncertain. It is seldom that they 
throw direct light on the progress of sculpture. 

Turning to sculpture, it is clear that by far the most 
valuable evidence we possess for determining its history is 
derived from the remains of great monuments such as the 
temple at Olympia, the Parthenon, the temple in Aegina, 
or the Mausoleum. ‘The remains of great temples are 
very extensive, and in their case, as in that of coins, we 
have a fixed date, and series of unrestored originals. 
They are the steps which lead up to the threshold of 
knowledge, and we can never examine them too closely 
or value them too highly. But from them alone we can 
hardly build up a history of Greek art. To begin with, 
the great mass of the sculpture of Greek temples is in 
relief: statues in the round are the exception. And 
besides, there can be little doubt that decorative works 
of this kind were seldom the handiwork of great artists ; 
usually they were executed by apprentices and workmen, 
no doubt under the direction of notable men, but not 
without much being left to the individual. How low the 
Greeks themselves estimated decorative works may be 
seen from reference to Pausanias. In his description of 
Greece, whereas hundreds of sculptured statues and 
groups are spoken of in detail and with appreciation, it is 
only in the case of a small number of temples that he 
speaks in any detail of the pedimental figures; those of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, of the Parthenon, and 
of the temple of Athena at Tegea, being the chief 
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examples. Of the reliefs in metope and frieze he treats 
in a still more summary way, the subjects of the metopes 
of the Olympian temple being mentioned, while the 
frieze of the Parthenon is passed over in silence. ‘Thus 
although the decoration of temples is to us invaluable as 
a basis of knowledge, we feel that we cannot from it alone 
gain an adequate knowledge of Greek art. So we pass to 
the statues in the round, works substantive and not 
merely decorative. 

Our examples of fine original Greek sculptures is 
constantly and rapidly increasing. Such first-rate works 
as the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Delphic charioteer 
must always be rare. But we have a multitude of works 
of the second class which are of definite origin, such as 
the Procne and Itys of Alcamenes, and the great group 
by Damophon at Lycosura. Even small fragments, such 
as the part of the head of Nemesis at Rhamnus, in the 
British Museum, are evidentially of great value. 

Few people in England realize how greatly our know- 
ledge of Greek art has been increased and even trans- 
formed by the great excavations of the last half century. 
The complete explorations of Olympia and Pergamon 
by the Germans, of Delphi and Delos by the French, 
and of the Acropolis of Athens by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society, have given us in statues, in inscribed 
bases, in records of every kind, a new and far more stable 
platform for our knowledge of ancient art. One reason 
for our backwardness in this matter may be that we have 
in English very few books of a scientific character dealing 
with these explorations. As regards Athens we have 
indeed several works, by Ernest Gardner, by D’Ooge, by 
Weller and others. But Delphi and Olympia have been 
strangely neglected. The excellent work of Poulsen on 
Delphi only appeared in 1920. And now a masterly work 

Dr. Norman Gardiner on Olympia has just been 
published by the Oxford Press. For Delos and Pergamon 
we have as yet no adequate guide. The Directors and 
students of the British School of Athens have devoted 
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a disproportionate share of their attention to the pre- 
historic remains of Greece, remains no doubt of great 
interest, and illuminated by the brilliant discoveries of 
Dérpfeld and Evans, but having comparatively little 
relation to historic Hellenic culture. There is thus 
much of arrears to make up in the task of bringing the 
results of recent archaeological research in Hellenic lands 
to bear upon the classical culture of our country. 

A careful and comparative study of small bronzes also, 
as I pointed out in a paper in the Fournal of Hellenic 
Studies for 1910, would be of the greatest value. They 
are all originals, though of course very seldom by great 
masters. And their great variety, and their general 
independence of great works in marble, proves that at 
all times there survived a certain amount of originality in 
Greek plastic work. They serve to refute the view, too 
common among archaeologists, that the artists of the 
later Hellenistic and Roman Ages were incapable of 
invention, and could only slavishly copy, with more or 
less success, the originals of the fifth and fourth centuries. 
We have thus in fact a great mass of perfectly sound and 
trustworthy material for the history of art: and the less 
it is mixed with material of less value the better. 


I] 


I must next speak of the modern restoration of ancient 
statues. So far as I know, no one has written a history of 
such restoration, but for the statues of the great museums 
of Europe it is very important. For centuries it was the 
almost invariable custom, when statues were found in 
a broken or mutilated condition, to hand them over 
to an Italian sculptor for restoration or completion. 
Sculptors of all degrees of merit were engaged in this 
task, from Michelangelo at the one extreme to such 


1 On this subject a useful recent work by Neugebauer has appeared. 
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‘ botchers ’? as Guelfi, who made such terrible havoc with 
the Arundel marbles, at the other. Generally speaking, 
the restorer merely amputated any broken member and 
replaced it by an antique picked up in the market or 
by an invention of his own; and the piecing together 
was done with so little skill and conscientiousness that 
statues submitted to the process came out quite changed 
in character. When I was occupied on the catalogue of 
the statues of the Capitol Museum at Rome, these facts 
were strongly impressed upon me. I found few figures 
which had come through unscathed ; and in particular 
the heads were joined to bodies in a most reckless way. 
An extreme example is the seated ‘ Penelope’ of the 
Vatican, of which I speak in a later chapter; here the 
head of a male diadumenos is placed on the female body, 
and the true head of the statue on the figure of a youth. 
Another glaring example of blundering in restoration is 
furnished by the well-known statue of the Lateran, which 
represents the Satyr Marsyas anxious to appropriate the 
flutes thrown away by Athena, but fearing to displease 
her by doing so.t His attitude vividly expresses a 
mingling of curiosity and fear. But the arms were 
broken ; and the restorer, not in the least understanding 
the statue before him, placed in the hands crotali, and 
turned the figure into a Satyr dancing and accompanying 
his dance by the music of the crotali. I need not give 
other examples. But there is no large gallery of ancient 
sculpture in Europe from which one could not adduce 
many parallel examples of misunderstanding and _per- 
version. ‘The recent discovery in the cellars of the 
Vatican of a number of detached heads which had at the 
time not found bodies has thrown a glaring light on the 
recklessness with which the marble-workers proceeded. 
A great deal of information as to Italian restorations will 
be found in the learned and remarkably accurate works 


of Professor Adolf Michaelis.” 


1 As to this group compare Ch. xi, below. 
9 . . . 
* For other examples compare the Farington Diary, i, p. 124. 
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It will be said that modern archaeologists are on their 
guard against perversions of this kind; and that the first 
thing they do in the study of a statue is to remove 
mentally all the parts due to modern restoration. But 
this is not so easy. If the restorations are made in the 
same marble as the figure itself, it is often extremely 
difficult to decide what is ancient and what is modern, 
for the Italian sculptors had a good deal of technical skill, 
and tried to preserve unity of style. Very often they 
betray themselves; but they do their best to avoid 
detection. Thorwaldsen, the ablest sculptor of his time, 
was bold enough to restore the figures of the Aeginetan 
pediments: when in later life he was asked what were 
his restorations, he replied that he no longer clearly 
remembered ; and it is quite impossible now to remove 
them. When the Parthenon marbles were brought to 
England, the Italian Canova was asked to restore them. 
Fortunately he had the good sense to declare his in- 
competence. 

At present it is universally allowed that arbitrary or 
speculative restorations are inadmissible. In the case of 
a building, stones which have fallen from it may be 
replaced if we know exactly where they came from. In 
the case of statues, restorations may be attempted on the 
authority of replicas, but even this must be done only in 
plaster ; marble restorations are no longer allowed. And 
even an attempt to restore in plaster a fragmentary 
ancient figure presents very great difficulties. A modern 
sculptor has to be called in; and very few sculptors are 
able to preserve in restoration the exact style of the 
original. Moreover the cost is quite prohibitive. 

Since I have had the charge of the ancient marbles in 
the Ashmolean Museum, collected mainly by Lord 
Arundel in the reign of the first Stuarts, and presented 
to the University of Oxford by the Countess of Pomfret, 
this problem of restoration has become for me a very 
serious one. Lord Pomfret had employed a worthless 
Italian named Guelfi, one of the worst of all Italian 
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restorers, to botch! the statues. He translated them in 
the way in which Bottom was translated, and produced 
a number of horrors. There lay before me an unpleasant 
alternative, either to leave the restorations of Guelfi or 
to remove them, and so produce a series of mutilated 
figures rather like the victims in a war hospital when the 
surgeons have done their work. I had to accept a com- 
promise, leaving Guelfi’s work where it was not intoler- 
able. I have since attempted some restoration in plaster, 
but could not carry it far. 


Lit 


We come next to the very complicated subject of 
ancient copies of early Greek statues, and the use of them 
as evidence for the originals. 

When, after the time of Alexander, the inspiration, the 
flow of ideas, began to die out of Greek art, the great 
schools of Greece Proper ceased to be productive, and the 
schools of Asia Minor took their place. In some few 
great cities, notably Pergamon and Alexandria, mainly 
owing to political events, there were fresh currents, and 
new phases of art came into being. But as a rule the 
wealthy kings and cities of the Hellenistic Age were 
conservative in their taste, and sought chiefly to purchase 
noted statues and pictures of the previous centuries. The 
elder Pliny in his gossiping Natural History has told us 
many stories of the intrigues of millionaires to obtain 
the most celebrated works, and of the prices paid for 
them. Pliny, asa Roman, valued works of art mainly by 
their costliness. The Romans did not pay these extra- 
vagant prices; they preferred, like Verres, to take them 
without payment. Similar conditions are arising in our 
twentieth century; and it is to be feared that many 
English and American collectors of works of the old 
artists think most of their value in money. 


' This is the word applied to Guelfi by Michaelis in his excellent work 
on Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 
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But those ancient collectors in Asia and Africa who 
could not compete in the world’s market had to content 
themselves with copies. Hence there sprang up great 
factories, where transcripts of the masterpieces were to 
be had on demand, with which stoae and leschae and 
gymnasia could be furnished. And the Romans under 
the Empire carried amateur collecting farther still, so 
that the volume of copies for house decoration went on 
continually increasing. The Greek cities, it must be said 
to their credit, could not easily be persuaded to sell the 
great works which lent them renown. And the magnates 
of Italy were probably very ready to take copies of them 
instead. 

We may roughly divide the copies of sculpture which 
have come down to us into two classes—those of the 
Hellenistic and those of the Roman Age. The former 
show far more sense of style and a superior technique. 
There then still lingered in the workshops some love of 
excellence, some artistic feeling. But after the time of 
Julius Caesar, as the demand grew and the taste of the 
wealthy degenerated, we find less and less of these quali- 
ties. Cheap and mechanical copies flooded the market. 
It is quite natural under these conditions that copies of 
the Hellenistic Age should be far more interesting and 
pleasing, having often touches of originality; but that 
copies of the Roman Age, in the complete absence of 
that quality, should be on the whole more faithful to the 
originals. Where they are defective, it is not the result of 
restlessness and discontent at a slavish rendering, but of 
sheer indolence and carelessness. 

In dealing with ancient copies of statues, as in judging 
of many other phases of ancient life, we are apt to be 
misled by modern analogies. In modern times, more 
especially since photography has become universal, we 
have before us, in our books or in our minds, exact images 
of all the great works of old masters. Any deviation in 
copying them would be immediately detected. We 
cannot suppose that in ancient times anything like this 
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accuracy of thought was usual, or even existed. The 
ancient collector who wanted a copy of a noted work, 
say of the Doryphorus of Polycleitus or the Amazon of 
Pheidias, would have no accurate knowledge of the 
original. And the factories which produced such copies 
would have little more knowledge. The Greeks, as we 
know, after the age of Alexander did make plaster casts 
of statues; but that there were collections of such casts 
in the great workshops is neither proved nor probable. 

In the class of Hellenistic copies the most powerful 
misleading influence was eclecticism. ‘The artist had a 
free hand, and so long as his copy met the demand he 
was free to treat it in detail according to his own prefer- 
ences. There was no law of copyright, and there was 
not the individualism which is dominant in modern art. 
The works belonged to schools rather than to masters, 
and so long as the accent of the school was caught, a copy 
would easily pass muster. 

In the class of copies of the Roman Age there is 
doubtless, on the whole, more fidelity to the original, 
a fidelity arising rather from the absence of any impulse 
of originality in the copyist than from any conscientious- 
ness. ‘The faults now arise, not from any notion that the 
copyist can improve on his model but from carelessness 
and want of training in the niceties of style. 

I am obliged to deal with this whole matter in a general 
and abstract way, and to give but few examples. To deal 
with it effectively would require a treatise, and a treatise 
illustrated at every point by drawings and photographs. 
I cannot hope to establish my points; but can only 
throw out suggestions which the reader must take or 
reject according to the results of his own work. 

Forty years ago Professor Brunn wrote to me that in 
his opinion the whole question of later copies and 
reproductions of sculpture of the archaic and the great 
ages could best be attacked on the ground of the testi- 
mony of coins, which can be exactly dated and assigned 
to a definite place. He was no doubt right, though the 
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smallness and the often hasty execution of coins greatly 
diminish the value of the inferences which may be drawn 
from them. ‘There are on coins in the Hellenistic Age 
a certain number of copies, or reminiscences of statues, 
at Messene, Epidaurus, Assos, and other cities. Some of 
them are treated of in my Types of Greek Coins. I think 
that they bear out my general statements. Any inten- 
tional and exact copy on the coins of cities of the great 
statues belonging to those cities in the fourth and the 
third century is to me unknown. Art was still too much 
alive to be content with a reproduction of great statues 
of deities on so small a scale and in so different a way of 
working. 

But on coins of the Roman Age it is quite common to 
find such miniature copies. Of this there is ample proof 
in the Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias published 
forty years ago by Dr. Imhoof Blumer and myself. We 
found on the coins of the cities of Greece Proper a large 
number of copies of works mentioned by Pausanias in his 
description of the cities of Greece. This testimony has 
been treated with respect by all subsequent writers, 
notably by Furtwangler, and in such works as Roscher’s 
Lexikon and Frazer’s Pausanias. If due allowance be 
made for certain customs of the artists who made dies 
for coins, for numismatic perspective, and a few other 
conventions, it is quite remarkable how the figures of 
deities on the coins fit in with our other evidence, both 
literary and archaeological, as to the great statues of 
Greece. 

An obvious and a critical example of the difference 
between the relation of a great work of art to coins of 
autonomous Greece and to those of the Roman Age will 
be found in the heads of Zeus on the coins of Elis. ‘Those 
contemporary with the masterpiece of Pheidias and even 
a century later do not exhibit any influence of it; they 
are fine and noble, but just like coins at other cities. 
But on coins of the philhellenic and antiquarian Emperor 
Hadrian we find copies of the colossus, both of the whole 
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figure and of the head, which are quite clearly intended 
to be faithful, and which in fact add greatly to our 
knowledge. On them the head of Zeus is dignified and 
grand in type, with long hair falling over the shoulders, 
but unquestionably somewhat archaic and conservative. 
It little resembles the bearded heads of gods and men in 
the frieze of the Parthenon. 

In the present book two chapters (vill and ix) are 
founded on a comparison of noted statues with their 
copies on coins of the Roman Age. Other examples will 
be found in Plate XV of my Types of Greek Coins, and the 
explanatory text. I think we have here a mine of 
information which has as yet been very imperfectly 
exploited. I must, however, return to sculptural copies 
to see if they confirm the presumption raised by the 
numismatic evidence. 

Some of the identifications of copies of great originals 
are universally accepted, such as the copy of the Eirene 
and Plutus of Cephissodotus identified by Brunn, and the 
copies of the Discobolus of Myron and the Doryphorus 
of Polycleitus. But even generally received identifications 
are sometimes shown to be almost destitute of evidence. 
In a later chapter I shall show that this is the case in 
regard to the Apoxyomenus given to Lysippus. And 
even in the case of generally accepted copies it is only 
the general pose and outline which we can regard as 
taken from the original. We cannot trust their adherence 
to it in detail. ‘This is easy of proof. It often happens 
that we have several copies of a Greek original, some 
better, some worse, some the handiwork of good artists, 
some merely bungling work. Clearly it does not follow, 
because a copy has good artistic style, that it is in fact 
closer to the original than a copy of poor work, since few 
artists can so enter into the mind and style of a master 
that they can fully reproduce him; rather, want of 
original talent is a help to the copyist. Copies of fifth- 
century works made in the Hellenistic Age are less to be 
trusted for faithful transcription than the inferior works 
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of the Roman Age; for instance, the beautiful Diadu- 
menus from Delos is inferior as a copy of the Polycleitan 
original to the statue from Vaison now in the British 
Museum. 

When we compare together the copies of any recognized 
work of ancient sculpture we discover that they greatly 
differ one from the other, sometimes in motive and 
attitude, nearly always in important points of style. 
This shows clearly that we must use great caution in 
assuming that a copy is faithful to its original even in 
important points, and still more in details. We are 
obliged to use copies to fill out our history of ancient art, 
for without them whole periods and schools, such as those 
of Myron and Polycleitus, would be unknown to us. But 
to build theories upon them, to assume that we may rely 
upon their details as precisely representing the features of 
their originals, is not only unjustifiable, but leads at once 
to absurdity. 

For instance, the various copies of Myron’s Discobolus 
differ greatly in the way muscles are represented: the 
Lancelotti copy is recognized as closest to the original : 
but how close it may be it is impossible to say. In the 
same way the copy of Myron’s Marsyas in the Lateran is 
widely different in style from the bronze copy found at 
Patras ; even the attitude varies. As Brunn pointed out, 
the celebrated Satyr of the Capitol, the ‘ marble faun Bi 
is a poor and superficial rendering of a Praxitelean original: 
a far better copy of the same original is the fragment in 
the Louvre, which Brunn was disposed to regard as an 
original by Praxiteles; but here subsequent writers 
have not followed him. The Chiaramonti Daughter of 
Niobe is incomparably superior in style to the parallel 
figure at Florence ; but in this case it is at least maintain- 
able that the drapery of the Chiaramonti Daughter is 
modified intentionally to bring its style nearer to that 
of the great art of the fifth century. ‘The copies of fifth- 
century works found in the library of the art-loving king 
Juba II at Cherchel in Africa, though of a very interesting 
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style, do not at all closely resemble most copies of 
kindred works in the Roman museums. I might con- 
tinue the list indefinitely. In fact no two ancient copies 
of works of early Greek sculpture are exactly alike; the 
amount of their difference varies from trifling details to 
a radical discrepancy of style. 

Moreover, the Greek copyist of the Roman Age—for 
to call him a Roman copyist is misleading—not seldom 
takes some of the parts or features of his work from one 
original, other parts or features from elsewhere. We are 
familiar with such a proceeding when the sculptor copies 
the body of some fourth-century original and puts on it 
a portrait-head of a contemporary of his own. Examples 
are the beautiful figures of mother and daughters from 
Herculaneum, the Heracles of Glycon type surmounted 
by a head of Commodus, Hadrian in the character of 
Ares and so on. And we are familiar, in the case of 
archaistic reliefs, or such statues as the Athena of Hercu- 
laneum, with the occurrence on a figure wearing stiff 
would-be archaic drapery of a head of quite late type. 
But the custom goes far beyond such instances as these. 
Copies of the Diadumenus of Polycleitus usually have 
heads of rounded Attic type; and the current explana- 
tion of the fact by assuming an influence of contemporary 
Attic art on Polycleitus would serve to explain any 
mixture of styles whatever; it is purely arbitrary. 
The head of Furtwangler’s supposed copy of the Lemnian 
Athena of Pheidias is of a different character from the 
body. The body belongs to the class of works resembling 
the Parthenos statue of Pheidias ; the head is, as has been 
pointed out by several writers, of a different and far more 
ornate style. Amelung claims it as Peloponnesian. ‘The 
Ashmolean Museum has recently acquired a head 1 which 
agrees in measurements and in features with the remark- 
able head at Bologna, which Furtwangler joins on to the 
body at Dresden in order to make up his Lemnia. But 
though the measurements are the same, the whole 


1 Journ. Hell, Stud., 1923, Pl. 1, p. 50. 
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character of the Ashmolean head differs notably from 
that at Bologna. A parallel case will be found in a relief 
from Ephesus representing an Amazon,’ whose body is 
taken from the well-known Amazon type of Polycleitus, 
while the head has all the characteristics of the fourth 
century, resembling, as Dr. Noack observes, the Thanatos 
of the column from Ephesus. The remarkable figure of 
Dionysus from the Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli is of so 
clearly eclectic a character, that scarcely any archaeo- 
logist has ventured to give it to a definite school. 
Furtwangler * says that it is closely connected with works 
of the Polycleitan cycle ; but that it can only, in virtue 
of its refined and delicate modelling, belong to the 
fourth century. Yet Furtwangler, in spite of such doubts, 
ventures to assign this Dionysus to Euphranor of Corinth, 
calling it a good copy. On what reasonable grounds can 
we decide to what artist to assign it? And it is particu- 
larly arbitrary to assign it to a sculptor who, like 
Euphranor, is only known to us from vague phrases of 
Pliny, and is not certainly represented by any extant 
figure. 

A statue at Frankfort, of which replicas exist in other 
museums, has lately been identified as a copy of the 
figure of Athena in the bronze group by Myron on the 
Acropolis of Athens which represented Athena throwing 
away the flutes and Marsyas picking them up. ‘The 
discovery, made independently by two archaeologists, has 
been, so far as I know, universally accepted. But the 
replicas in Madrid, the Louvre, and Toulouse differ very 
notably in the working of the drapery of the goddess,’ 
and it is almost impossible to say which is nearest to the 
original. The type had been observed by Furtwangler ; 
and he spoke of it as a Pheidian type, kindred to the 
statue which he identified as the Lemnia. But, if Furt- 
wangler could not in this case discern between the style 
of Pheidias and that of Myron, how can we trust him to 

1 Fabrbuch, 1915, Pl. VI; cf. p. 133. 2 Masterpieces, p. 350. 

3 Fahrbuch des arch. Inst., 1908, Pl. 3. 
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arrange the works of Pheidias in order of date by an 
analysis of points of style to be studied not in the originals 
but in copies of various degrees of merit ? 


IV 


It is with regret that I have to criticize adversely many 
of the theories of Furtwangler. For his wonderful 
learning and his acute perception of detail I have the 
greatest respect. But the tendency of his great work, 
published in English and German in 1893, Masterpieces of 
Greek Sculpture, is dangerous, and a protest seems to me 
to be necessary, the more necessary as the Masterpteces 
is the only advanced work on Greek sculpture which can 
be read in English. Furtwangler’s method, in the hands 
of lesser men, is fatal. In it he proceeds to compare one 
with the other the character and mutual relations of the 
great masters of Greek sculpture, and to attribute to 
them and to their schools a great number of extant 
statues, scattered through the museums of Europe, and 
especially to be found in the museums of Rome. Furt- 
wangler’s knowledge of Greek and Roman sculpture was 
probably unrivalled; in conversation with him I was 
amazed at the way in which he seemed to carry in his 
head photographs of all the statues he had seen anywhere. 
Yet the Masterpieces, while it served to increase know- 
ledge, was on the whole a misleading book, because its 
method was radically unsound. Furtwangler dealt with 
copies as if they were originals, and so drew from 
them evidence which they were unfit to furnish. When 
he found similar points of style in two statues, he 
thought himself at once justified in attributing them to 
the same school, disregarding the question whether the 
features under consideration might not be due to the 
copyist. 

In particular, Furtwangler does not allow nearly 
enough for the unaccountable element, what is called 
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the ‘ personal equation’ of the copyist. Poor creature 
as he often was, he was yet human, and gave way to 
caprices and irregularities, instead of following reason 
and method. ‘Thus, we cannot assume that he is to be 
relied upon. The great German specialists, to whom in 
all branches of knowledge we owe so much, are apt to 
make too much of small indications, to run theories to 
death, to take for solid ice what is a mere crust on the 
surface of the water, to fancy that foundations which 
might well support a wall ten feet high will carry a wall 
thirty feet high. ‘These are only figures; but I think 
that most savants will recognize that they have a bearing 
on the matters with which we are dealing. 
Theoretically, no one was better aware than Furt- 
wangler of the difficulty of judging from copies of great 
works of sculpture. He has indeed published an able 
- treatise on the subject of Statuenkopieen 1m Alterthum,' 
where he discriminates between the various classes of 
copies. Even in the Preface to his great work he writes : 


“In the more delicate appreciation of the copies, all of course 
depends on a right discrimination between what is derived from 
the original and what is added by the copyist. This point will 
always be a rich mine of error in inquiries of this kind; yet a long 
familiarity with the monuments, and a sense sharpened thereby, 
will preserve one from at least gross mistakes.’ 


The last sentence seems to me far too optimistic. Such 
a sympathy with the monuments as is implied in it is not, 
in the present state of our knowledge, attainable. 

He begins by assigning to Pheidias the original of the 
two well-known Athenas at Dresden and the head of the 
Goddess at Bologna, and maintains that that original was 
a great statue set up by Pheidias on the Athenian Acro- 
polis, and dedicated by the colonists who went to Lemnos 
about 450 B.c. This view he supports by a most 
detailed series of arguments, some good, some doubtful, 


1 In the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, Cl. i, vol. xx, 1896. 
This paper, however, is very slight, and without method. 
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some mere party pleading. ‘The attribution has been 
accepted by some archaeologists ; others have decisively 
rejected it. An archaeologist almost as learned as Furt- 
wangler, Dr. Amelung, is among the latter ; and he has 
produced a series of arguments about as cogent as those 
of Furtwangler, to prove that we have a copy of the 
Lemnia in quite another type, of which the magnificent 
Medici Torso at Paris is the finest example.* I rather, 
incline to the identification of Furtwangler, but neither 
attribution can be regarded as more than a moderate 
probability. As a theory either is quite allowable. 

But it is entirely fallacious to take either as a basis for 
further theorizing. But this is exactly what Furtwangler 
proceeds to do. Regarding his theory as a fixed and 
settled fact he compares all the points of the Dresden 
statues with similar points in extant figures of fifth- 
century style, and so arranges a series of all the extant 
figures which he attributes to Pheidias, dating each, 
and defining the influence which it shows of other schools 
on Pheidias. ‘Thus, instead of walking in the light of day 
and certainty, he proceeds from half-lights to greater 
obscurities, until he ends in night. For at the end of his 
discourse he arrives at the astounding view that the 
colossal horsemen of the Monte Cavallo at Rome, which 
bear the names of Pheidias and Praxiteles, are copies of 
originals by those masters, though the Praxiteles is not 
the master of the Hermes and young Dionysus, but an 
earlier artist of the same name. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine a more absurd conclusion, though such is the 
extraordinary forensic talent of Furtwangler that it is 
hard to realize how relentlessly, when he has a cause 
to support, he makes the worse appear the better 
reason. 

Full of valuable observations, the book yet, through 
its author’s defective method, remains rather as a light- 
house to warn students off a dangerous coast than as a 
light to guide them to knowledge. And his example was 


1 Fabreshefte, xi. 169. 
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followed by some German archaeologists (more seldom by 
French or English writers), who without a quarter of his 
mastery of the subject felt themselves qualified to use his 
methods, but to reject his views in favour of others 
equally risky. Thus, the whole field of Greek archaeology 
has been encumbered with baseless hypotheses, with 
attributions which have utterly insufficient bases, with 
a quite imaginary course of history. Not only sculptors 
about whom we know something, Pheidias, Scopas, 
Cresilas and others, figure in books as authors of a host 
of works often only preserved to us in most untrustworthy 
copies ; but even sculptors as to whom we know almost 
nothing, an older Praxiteles, Phradmon, Demetrius, are 
credited with a number of productions. 

The attribution of statues to particular artists on the 
ground of style only is a proceeding attended with the 
greatest risk. And no one was more emphatic in pointing 
this out than Furtwangler himself. When his learned 
colleague Wolters attributed an Athena on grounds of 
style to Cephissodotus! he lost no time in protesting 
against the method, although in the case of Cephisso- 
dotus we have a fair copy of his Eirene at Munich, and 
so are on safer ground than when we have to do with 
sculptors about whom we know almost nothing. 

Thus, while the stones with which Furtwangler builds 
are in most cases valuable, the structure itself has little 
value. Whenever he describes and comments on a work 
of ancient art, every phrase, whether justified or not, is 
worthy of careful consideration. He has thrown valuable 
light upon a host of monuments. It is only when he 
wants to play the Pope, and is led away by what I may 
venture to call megalomania, the desire to form into a 
great construction our very imperfect materials for the 
knowledge of ancient art, that he fails. He mingles in 
his construction good stones not only with brick, but 
even with wood or stubble. 

It is a confirmation of my view of the merits and 


1 Fabrb. des arch Inst., 1893, 173. 
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defects of the Meisterwerke to find in one of the latest 
thoroughgoing works on Greek sculpture, Professor 
Schrader’s Phidias, the statement that the theories of 
Furtwangler, which not unnaturally carried away, when 
they were put forth, the general body of German archaeo- 
logists, are now rated much lower. ‘They have in fact in 
Germany reached their natural level; as views based 
upon an astonishing knowledge, and set forth with 
an extraordinary force of exposition, but such as require 
keen criticism before reception, and are valuable rather 
in detail than in the mass. 

It must, however, in fairness be added that when 
Furtwangler is dealing with originals he is far more to 
be trusted. His great work on the temple at Aegina with 
its pediments is a very masterly work ; indeed it occupies 
the high-water mark of Classical Archaeology. For care, 
thoroughness, and learning it would be hard to match it. 
In the same way the volumes recording the great German 
excavations at Olympia are an inexhaustible storehouse of 
accurate information. ‘The great publication by Furt- 
wangler and Reichhold on the subject of Greek vases is 
of the greatest value. 

It must not be supposed that all German art-archaeo- 
logy is of a speculative character. Many of the German 
authorities are very sound and cautious. For example, 
in Springer’s History of Art, of which a new edition has 
lately appeared, the part relating to Greek art, the work 
of Professor Michaelis of Strassburg and _ Professor 
Wolters of Munich, is marked throughout by extreme 
sobriety and good sense, as well as encylopaedic knowledge. 
It is thoroughly trustworthy. ‘The work also of Bulle, 
Der schine Mench im Alterthum, is at once very learned 
and very sane, and is an excellent guide. I could mention 
many other works of similar value. 

But I find by experience that there is a tendency among 
students to be captivated by the brilliant hypothesis 
rather than to climb with slow steps the hill of knowledge. 
Those who have not great experience but considerable 
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self-confidence are apt not to begin with a thorough 
grounding of fact, but to be led away by constructions 
partly sound, and partly chimerical. Often, which is even 
worse, they think they can venture to speculate on their 
own account, and accept or reject views not on grounds 
of strict reasoning, but from theories of style which have 
very little basis. It is because of these misleading 
tendencies that I have felt it necessary to deal faithfully 
with the method of the Metsterwerke. 


Lil 
A FEMALE FIGURE IN THE STYLE OF PHEIDIAS 


I 


A FEMALE figure of great interest has been added to the 
Ashmolean Gallery of Sculpture. Its beauty and dignity 
will be evident to all who look at the plates (Pls. I, II). 
In addition to its beauty it has also special interest, 
because a discussion of it necessarily involves the whole 
question of Attic art in the age of Pericles, and particu- 
larly of portrait sculpture in that age. 

The figure comes from the Hope Collection at Deep- 
dene in Surrey, which was sold by auction in July 1917. 
It had lain unnoticed in the Deepdene mansion, and was 
not seen by Michaelis when he visited it in 1877, nor by 
more recent visitors. I have not succeeded in finding any 
information as to its source; but as many of the Hope 
sculptures were found in Rome it is very probable that 
this comes from thence. ‘The restorations are in Italian 
marble, and were probably executed in Rome. It is 
wrongly described, and not figured, in the Hope Sale 
Catalogue. 

The height is 6 feet (m. 1-83) ; the height of the face, 
chin to roots of hair, is 7 inches (m. 0-18) ; the breadth 
of the shoulders is 1 foot 6 inches (m. 0:46). The figure 
and head are both of Pentelic marble. On this point 
I am supported by Mr. W. Pinker, head mason at the 
British Museum, who had rare opportunities for studying 
that material. 

The body is sculptured in a hard block of Pentelic 
marble, which seems almost impervious to the action of 
time and weather, and preserves all details. The restora- 
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tions are: both forearms from the elbow, and a few 
patches in the ridges of drapery on the front. Both 
forearms were originally made of separate blocks, and 
fresh blocks have been inserted in the vacant holes, The 
restorer has placed in the left hand a scroll, evidently 
regarding the lady as a poetess, probably as Sappho. The 
right hand was so badly restored as to be intolerable, and 
I was obliged to amputate it. Unfortunately the whole 


I. FOOT OF FEMALE FIGURE 


surface has been roughly cleaned, and has suffered greatly 
in the process, the true surface being only visible in 
places: but this does not spoil the general effect. 

The right foot, which is very delicately carved, is 
partly visible (Fig. 1). The dress consists of an Ionic 
chiton, of which only the sleeves with lines of fibulae on 
the upper arms are visible, and over this the heavy woollen 
Dorian garment commonly called the Dorian chiton, but 
more correctly the Dorian peplos. ‘The peplos of our 
figure is fastened on both shoulders, but the brooches by 
which it is fastened are not visible. ‘The peplos is not, as 
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in some cases, open at the side, but forms at the sides two 
false sleeves. 

The lower part of the neck is a restoration. Of the 
head, the nose and a small part of the upper lip are also 
restored. The upper part of the right ear is broken 
away; the left ear, which is beautifully modelled, is 
complete. The lips are slightly parted. 

The proportions are noteworthy. The shoulder 
breadth, so far as it can be measured through the dress, 
is one fourth of the height. The length of the face is 
one-tenth of the height. The build is very solid and 
dignified ; but the hips, as in all statues of the period, are 
somewhat narrow. 

The head and the body belong to oneanother. At first 
sight I doubted this, as the head has suffered far more 
than the body from weathering, especially on the top. 
It seems to be of a softer block of marble, but style and 
period correspond. ‘There is however more definite proof 
at p. 102 of Furtwangler’s Masterpieces (Eng. trans., 
p- 70). I repeat his cut, a poor engraving of a statue, 
formerly in the Cepparelli Gallery at Florence,* now 
in the Museo Archeologico, of which both head and body 
nearly resemble our statue, though they are rather later 
in style. The head, it is true, is—like that of our statue— 
inserted with a modern neck. But both Diitschke and 
Milani are conyinced that it belongs to the body, which 
is of the same marble ; and when Furtwangler expresses 
a doubt on this subject, he gives no reasons for scepticism. 
Now it might have been possible to doubt the belonging, 
either of our head or of that of Florence, if either figure 
were unique, but that twice over a head of a special type 
(of which but two are known) should have been arbitrarily 
joined to a body of almost the same style and date passes 
all limits of probability. To the Florence statue I return 
later. 

Though the provenience of our statue is uncertain, 
any one with trained eyes who considered it carefully could 

1 Diitschke, Bildwerke in Nord-Italien, ii. No. 413. 
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scarcely doubt that it was a fifth-century original. The 
delicate way in which the ends of the garment are 


treated, the admirable modelling of the shoulders at the 


z, STATUE AT FLORENCE 


back and the breasts, the beautiful work of the foot, make 
this clear. Copies of the Hellenistic age are mostly 
exaggerated and fanciful, those of the Roman age 
mechanical and unintelligent ; but here we have a figure 
perfectly self-consistent, combining in the highest degree 
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simplicity and elegance ; every detail, even of the back, 
finished with perfect care. 

If our statue, for example, be compared with a copy 
of a draped statue of the fifth century from the Library 
of King Juba II of Mauritania, now in the Museum of 
Cherchel,! which is no doubt the work of a copyist of 
Roman times, the contrast will be striking. Here the 
drapery is dry and undecided, the nude under it is 
imperfectly rendered, the proportions are unsatisfactory : 
on all these points our statue will pass the severest 
criticism. 

No doubt some beautiful statues of the same class 
found in Rome are by most archaeologists regarded as 
copies of the Roman Age. Prof. Mariani? has suggested 
that they are in some cases copies made by artists of the 
school of Pasiteles. But the works of that school, if we 
are to judge by signed examples, are by no means mere 
exact copies but transpositions. Of course, if a precise 
copy of a fifth-century work were made at Rome, we 
could not now detect it. But we have no reason to think 
that this was usual: Roman copyists were not so exact 
and conscientious. ‘There is no reason why genuine 
Greek statues of the early period should not be found in 
Rome, and in fact many such have been found, especially 
in the Horti Sallustiani. Such are the fifth-century 
Niobids in the Ny-Carlsberg Gallery, the Hestia Giusti- 


niani, and other figures mentioned below. 


I] 


I propose to consider in turn the drapery and the head. 

The drapery ranges our statue with a large class of 
figures of the fifth century. This class I propose to 
divide into two groups. 

The first group is of female figures clad only in the 


* Gauckler, Musée de Cherchel, p. 102, Pl. V. 
* Bull, Com. 1901, p. 79. 
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heavy Dorian chiton or peplos. As is generally known, 
this was a mere square of cloth, doubled back so as to 
make an overfall to the waist, and generally drawn up 
through the girdle, so as to form a kolpos. Sometimes 
one side is left open all the way down: more often it is 
fastened so as to make on both sides rudimentary or false 
sleeves. Some of these figures are quite archaic in style. 
Of those belonging to the middle part of the fifth 
century, I would specially cite the following : 

Hippodamia in the Olympian pediment. 

Female figure in the Ludovisi gallery, headless, of 
Parian marble. 

(Helbig, Fihbrer, ii. 1287; Brunn, Denkmdler, Pl. 357. 
Helbig regards it as a Greek original.) 

Figure in the Villa Borghese, not unlike the last- 
mentioned. 

(Helbig, Fuhrer, u. 1558; Brunn, Denkmaler, Pl. 261, 
262. Helbig calls it a copy of a bronze statue of Pelo- 
ponnesian school.) 

Figure in the Ny-Carlsberg Gallery, headless. 

Catalogue, Pl. 7, 8, p. 13. Arndt considers it a Greek 
original. A head in plaster is now added. 

The Hestia Giustiniani, with veiled head. 

A figure in Greek marble, headless, belonging to 
Mrs. J. Gardner of Boston. (Mariani in Bull. Com. di 
Roma, 1901, p. 71, Pl. VI.) 

Bronze girls from Herculaneum, the peplos variously 
arranged. 

All of these statues show considerable severity. 

In this connexion should be mentioned a very interest- 
ing series of statuettes about a métre high, existing in 
the Doge’s palace at Venice, and coming from the 
Grimani Collection, which was formed in Greece in the 
sixteenth century. ‘These are described by Furtwangler.* 
According to him they belong together, and are Greek 
originals from some temple in the Greek Islands or Asia 


Minor. They range in date from the middle of the fifth 
1 Abhandl. der Bayr. Akad. der Wissensch., vol. xxi, part 2, p. 277. 
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to the middle of the fourth century. The dress in some 
cases is the Ionian chiton with himation, in some cases 
the Dorian peplos. Whom do they represent? ‘The 
view of Furtwangler is that they all represent Demeter or 
Persephone, and belong to a shrine of those deities ; but 
only one or two have any of the attributes of the goddesses, 
and it is more probable that most of them represent 
women. The heads, however, so far as they remain, are 
not individual, so that we seem in this case to have a 
continuation of the early custom of dedicating generalized 
female figures in the temples of the deities. Two points 
which are common to all these figures, that they are of 
Parian marble, and that they show no Ionian chiton under 
the peplos, as well as their small size, make a broad line 
of distinction between them and our statue. Certainly 
they are not of Attic school. 

Figures of this class, clad only in the peplos, are 
commonly regarded as Peloponnesian, and, generally 
speaking, with justice. We know that Dorian girls were 
thus clad. Thus we are told that Periander of Epidaurus 
saw Melitta the daughter of Procles clad in the chiton 
only (avapmréyovos kat povoyxitwv),' by which is doubtless 
meant the peplos. In one of the fragments of Anacreon ” 
we have the phrase éxdtca yitava Swpialew, which 
shows that the absence of a chiton under the peplos was 
generally recognized as a distinctively Dorian costume. 
The peplos served both as the é&vdvusa or undergarment 
and the qepi®\nwa or outer garment.? And this 
information, derived from ancient writers, is confirmed 
by existing remains. A number of small bronzes and 
terra-cottas of this type have been found in Peloponnesus.* 
But though most of the statues above mentioned are 
Peloponnesian, there may be exceptions, since the Dorian 
dress became quite usual for girls at Athens in the early 


1 Pythaenetus in Athenaeus, xiii. 56. 

* Fragm, 59. 3 Pollux, vii. 49. 

4 See especially Tiryns, i. Pl. IX, X; S. Reinach, Répertoire de la 
Sigivaire, i. 043597. 2S. axx, Plo, 
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fifth century. For example, the beautiful Hestia Gius- 
tiniani may very well be an Attic original. 


But there is a second group, of which the Attic origin 
is probable. It consists of figures which wear, under the 
Dorian dress, a fine linen chiton. 

A prototype is the archaic dedicated figure in the 
Acropolis Museum at Athens, which differs from all the 
rest of the set in dress and is one of the earliest. It is 
well known.’ The under chiton is clearly visible on the 
upper arms. Some other Acropolis figures, of a time 
before the Persian wars, show the same costume: an 
Athena (Dickins, Cat., No. 140) ; a Nike (Cat., No. 694), 
&c. Furtwangler insists on the Attic character of these. 
A few later works in the round with this costume are 
known, such as the great Medici torso of Athena in Paris, 
and a statuette in the Ny-Carlsberg Museum 0-675 
métres high (Cat., p. 13), of which the head is supposed 
to belong, though re-inserted; this figure is of Pentelic 
marble, and so probably Attic. 

Closer to our statue, alike in head and body, is the 
figure in the Archaeological Museum at Florence already 
mentioned. The size is given by Diitschke as more than 
life. Both arms are restorations. Milani in his Guide to 
the Museum describes the statue. It has been wrongly 
restored as Demeter, holding ears of corn; Milani 
regards it as an Aphrodite. He calls it a fine Pheidian 
type (tipo fidiaco) and says that it is of Pentelic marble. 
He also figures it (Pl. CL, No. 6), but on so small a scale 
that it cannot be clearly seen. Our cut (2) is better: itis 
taken from Furtwangler’s Meisterwerke, p. 102. It will 
be seen that though the head apparently closely resembles 
that of our statue, the style of the body is somewhat later, 
and the weight rests on the right leg ; both feet, clad in 
shoes, are visible. The Florence figure wears a fine chiton, 
and over that a doubled Dorian peplos, over which again 


1, A. Gardner, Handbook, p. 170; Collignon, i. p. 341; other 
references in Dickins, Cat. Acropolis Museum, No. 679. 
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is a small cloak, falling at the back down to the waist, and 
drawn forward over both shoulders. It is the same dress, 
but for the under chiton, which is worn by the girls in 
the Parthenon frieze; and this fact, combined with the 
character of the marble, makes clear its Attic origin.’ 
That the lady wears shoes, and is not either bare-footed 
or sandalled, speaks strongly for a mortal, not a divine 
attribution. 

In the Bullettino Comunale for 1897 Mariani publishes 
several female figures which have some likeness to the 
Ashmolean statue. The only one of them which calls 
for more detailed mention is one found in Crete.’ It is 
of Greek marble, small-grained and like ivory in hue; 
whence it would seem to be Pentelic. The height is six 
feet ; the figure not only wears the Ionic chiton under 
the Dorian peplos, but even the folds of the over-garment, 
the ponderation, and the way in which the right foot 
comes out, are almost identical with the Ashmolean 
figure, which however, so far as one may judge from 
photographs, seems to be much finer in execution. But 
the remarkable thing is that the head of the Cretan figure, 
which, though reinserted, seems to belong to it, is of 
quite another type. It is of rather severe features, with 
the hair in two masses over the temples, and drawn back 
in a knot at the back. Several heads of the kind are known. 
Arndt has brought together several of them,’ and expressed 
the view, which is in fact generally held, that they are 
of Peloponnesian type. In fact they vary considerably 
among themselves: and the Cretan head, at all events, 
has an Attic appearance. 

It is well known that, after the Persian wars, there was 
a great tendency at Athens to abandon Ionian customs, 
in dress and other matters, and to adopt the Dorian 
ways. In dress the change was rather gradual. ‘The 


1 This figure is not mentioned by Amelung in his Fiihrer durch die 
Antiken in Florenz (1897). 

2 Bull. Com. 1897, Pl. XII-XIII, p. 170. 

3 La Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg, p. 49. 
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archaic dedicated figures of the Acropolis nearly all wear 
the Ionian chiton, and over it a cloak or himation. And 
some Athenian figures, both in vase-painting and 
sculpture, still wear this dress just after the Persian wars. 
By the time of Praxiteles it had again become usual, 
though in the fourth century the cloak was far more 
elaborately arranged. But meantime, during most of the 
fifth century, the Dorian modes were prevalent. Thus 
in Attic vase-paintings of the time just after the Persian 
wars the Dorian peplos is very frequently found on girls, 
either open or joined, and with or without girdle. But 
the combination of the Ionic chiton, as an undergarment, 
with the Doric peplos is a rarer arrangement. It is 
difficult to trace it in red-figure vase-painting, except in 
the case of Athena. Athena certainly sometimes is thus 
clad: I would instance the Theseus vase of Euphronius ; ! 
also she is thus clad on the earlier Athenian terra-cotta, 
representing the birth of Erichthonius.? But though thus 
infrequent on vases, this particular form of dress is quite 
Athenian. It is also to be found later on the well-known 
relief from the later temple at Ephesus, which represents 
(perhaps) the return of Alcestis from Hades, and in 
Hellenistic and Roman art. 

The marble and the costume thus both indicate Athens 
as the place of origin of our statue ; the next point is the 
date. This is certainly about the middle of the fifth 
century. The decisive features are the following: 
The upright folds of the drapery, and particularly the 
folds across the breast, belong to a time shortly before 
the Parthenos of Pheidias and the Iris of the Parthenon 
pediment, and a little later than the Sterope of the 
Olympia pediment and the bronze charioteer of Delphi. 
The work of the outer corners of the eyes is a good test 
of the date of statues. In figures earlier than the middle 
of the fifth century, such as the sculpture of Olympia, 
the upper eyelid meets the lower at an angle, but does not 


1 Furtwangler and Reichhold, Pl. 5. 
2 Archaol, Zeitung, 1872, Pl. 63. 
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overlap it. After the middle of the century it does 
overlap. We may see the custom coming in in the head 
of Nemesis by Agoracritus and the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. One can only cite dated works on such points 
as these ; to cite undated works is useless. And to cite 
Roman copies is still more futile, for the Roman copyist 
often alters or transposes such small points of style. In 
our statue the upper eyelid does not overlap. A survey 
alike of drapery and head thus justifies one in assigning 
our statue to 460-440 B.C. 

The school must be that of Pheidias, the most note- 
worthy of the schools of Athens at the period. Though 
Pheidias’ greatest works were in ivory and gold, yet he 
is said to have also worked in marble, and a statue of 
Aphrodite of his handiwork, made of Parian marble, was 
shown at Athens,* and another in the Gallery of Octavia 
at Rome.” The other noted Athenian school of sculpture 
at the time was that of Calamis, which was distinctly 
conservative and Ionic in character. Calamis and his 
pupils devoted their skill to the perfecting of graceful 
detail. We are told by Dionysius of Halicarnassus * that 
the school of Calamis was noted for lightness and grace 
(Aerrérns Kal yadpis) while that of Pheidias aimed at 
what was dignified and large in style (7d ceuvdv Kat 
peyahdorexvov Kal a€tparikov). ‘There can scarcely be a 
doubt as to which of these tendencies is shown in our 
statue. A noted feature in the Pheidian school was the 
adoption of Peloponnesian dress, as is shown by the use 
of the Dorian peplos in the Pheidian statues of Athena. 
But sometimes, as in the great Medici statue of Athena— 
no doubt a somewhat later work of Pheidian type—the 
finer under-chiton was combined with the peplos. There 
can thus be little question but that our figure must belong 
to the Pheidian school. We do not know with certainty 
when Pheidias began his activity, but he must have been 
born very early in the fifth century, and as we shall see 
later he was well established by 460 B c. 


L Paus. i. 14,7: 2 Pliny, exw. 15: 3 De Isocrate, ch. 3. 
y 5 > 3 
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III 


Let us next more carefully examine the head (PI. II). 
I know of only one head of the same type and of so early 
a period, that of the statue in Florence already mentioned. 
But parallels of a somewhat later date exist in several 
museums. Bernoulli has enumerated them ;1 and Furt- 
wangler,’ S. Reinach,* and others have discussed them. 
They form the group commonly regarded as portraits 
of Sappho. 

The most distinctive feature in the Ashmolean head is 
the way in which the hair is arranged in the form called 
a sphendone, from its likeness to a sling. The band is 
narrow above the forehead, wider a little higher up, 
widest at the back of the head, where it forms a sort of 
bag. Above the middle of the forehead is a fastening 
in form like an ivy-leaf, and on either side over the temple 
there is a bunch of hair, while two spiral curls in the 
form of sea-shells hang on each temple. The sphendone 
is common on the heads of goddesses on the coins of 
Syracuse * and Corinth,® where it occurs in infinite 
variety. It occurs often also in Attic sepulchral reliefs. 
The sphendone on the head of Hegeso ° is remarkably like 
that on the present head, and the hair running in parallel 
waves is adapted to the lines of the fillet in similar fashion 
in both heads: but in the case of Hegeso the ends of the 
fillet fall in front of the ears. 

The little spiral curls, two on each cheek, are a more 
notable feature, and may furnish us with a clue. As to 
their origin, they seem to succeed, and to supersede, the 
long curls falling over the breast which are usual in archaic 


1 Griech. Ikonographie, i. pp. 59-73. 

2 Metsterwerke, p. 102; Masterpieces, p. 70. 

3 Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1902, 2, p. 457. 

4 For example, Head’s Syracuse (Num. Chron. 1874), Pl. II. 1, V. 1, 
2 

> Br. Mus. Cat., Corinth, Pls. V and X. 

8 Conze, Pl. XXX. This figure is closely like the Parthenon Frieze. 
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art, and so they form a transition to later styles of hair- 
dressing. In the Chigi Athena at Dresden,* which may 
be regarded as in almost all respects a faithful copy of an 
original of the mid-fifth century, there are still three curls 
on each shoulder, but they are no longer stiff and formal. 
In the head of one of the bronze figures of women from 
Herculaneum, we have three curls on each cheek, but 
they no longer fall over the breast. Formal curls lingered 
longer in Asia Minor, as relics of the stately customs 
of early art. We may judge this from the formal curls on 
the head of Artemisia from the Mausoleum, and on the 
head from Priene. ‘Traces of the old convention may 
even be found in the masks of the comic stage. In the 
dress of the New Comedy at Athens, the mask of the 
courtesan had curls by the ear (Boorpvyous ever Tept Ta 
@ra),” and her hair was bound about with a taenia 
(rawidiw THY Kepadryy teprerdtypévov). ‘The particle 
mept- seems to imply something more than one simple 
band, and would very well apply to such an arrangement 
as that of our statue. Probably the dress of the stage 
courtesan was taken from that of some of the noted 
courtesans of Ionia; and they no doubt followed the 
highest fashions of their time. Thus, though the sphen- 
done in itself is a very ordinary head-dress, we may well 
suppose that when combined with the short curls it 
was specially appropriate to the attractive women of 
Tonia. 

The attribution of the heads of this type to Sappho was 
based on grounds which are not very solid. ‘The reason 
consisted, in fact, in the inscription on a herm in the 
Palace of the Conservatori at Rome, on which was a head 
with this kind of head-dress—which inscription 1s certainly 
modern.* 

The figure of Sappho is found on vases of the red- 
figured class and on terra-cottas—Bernoulli has made a 
list of these representations ; and several of them are put 

1 Best published in 7. H. S., 1912, pp. 43-563; Pl. I. 

2 Pollux, iv. 153. 8 See Bernoulli, Griech. Ikon., i. p. 61. 
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together by Jahn.* I do not find in them anything 
distinctive, or indicating a knowledge of sculptural types. 
Some of the bronze coins of Mytilene of the Roman 
imperial class give representations of the head of Sappho 
and of a seated statue of her. But they are on so small 
a scale that they give us no testimony of value as regards 
features, and the hair sometimes is bound with a kerchief, 
sometimes with a fillet, and sometimes is arranged in a 
simple knot. 

But much more interesting is the head in a sphendone 
to be found on bronze autonomous coins of Mytilene 
of about 300 B.c.* The little lyre which occupies 
the reverse of these coins seems to be purposefully con- 
trasted with the large square lyre which occupies the 
reverse of the coins on the obverse of which Apollo 
appears. And the notable feature of the two short curls 
on the cheek of the female head on the obverse seems to 
indicate a mortal, not a deity. Julius Pollux tells us that 
the people of Mytilene put Sappho on their coins ;* and 
he can scarcely be referring to the coins of the imperial 
age, as in the other coin-types which he mentions he 
must be speaking of the autonomous series. I therefore 
think that on the bronze coins to which I refer, the head 
is that of Sappho, perhaps regarded as one of the Muses 
and as the object of a cult. These coins, however, being 
very small and of conventional character, do not greatly 
help us to recover the traits of the poetess, or rather 
of her accepted art-type, for, considering the period of 
Sappho, there could not exist any naturalistic portrait of 
her. Later sculptors who portrayed her, such as Silanion, 
who was a contemporary of Plato, must have created a 
conventional art-type of Sappho, just as they did of 
Homer. 

We must examine the whole class of sculptured heads 


1 Ueber Darstellungen griech. Dichter auf V asenb. 

23Br. Mus. Cat., Troas, c., Pl. XXXVIII, 4-7. ® Onom. ix. 84. 

4° In the Br. Mus. Cat, Wroth thinks the head is of Aphrodite ; this 
is disproved by the lyre. 
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called ‘Sappho’. They differ widely one from the other 


in essential particulars, and range in date from the 
middle of the fifth century to the time of Alexander. 
I will try to group them in chronological order. 


The first and earliest group is that which comprises 
two heads only, that of the Ashmolean statue and that 
of the statue at Florence. Here the work of the eyes is 
almost archaic, long narrow eyes without any overlapping 
of eyelids. ‘The curls on the cheek are also a clear survival 
of archaic art. "These heads I reserve for further dis- 
cussion in the next section. 


The group second in order of date is in many ways quite 
different. Noteworthy examples are: 

Bust in the Ashmolean Museum, the so-called ‘ Oxford 
Bust ’. 

Head in Corneto,* which appears to be similar but 
inferior. 

Head in the janiform bust at Madrid, called Phaon and 
Sappho. 

The Oxford Bust is well known, and has been fre- 
quently figured, but never adequately. I take this 
opportunity to edit it more seriously. (Pl. III.) The head 
has been put together from several fragments, but is 
complete except for the nose and some of the locks of 
hair over the left temple. The nose has lately been 
carefully restored in plaster : previous restorations were 
very unsatisfactory. ‘The head is very pleasing, but 
unfortunately it has been so much exposed to the weather 
that little remains of the original surface. Especially 
noteworthy are the remarkable shape of the face, which 
is in form almost oblong, and the extremely beautiful 
arrangement of the hair, which is bound with crossing 
bands. ‘This hair in its wavy outlines has quite the 
character of the fifth century. 


' Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, 1902, 2, p. 457. 
* Furtwingler, Masterpieces, p. 68. 
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The connexion between head and breast has caused 
much perplexity to archaeologists. The head has been 
regarded as a work of Pheidian school; but no parallel 
to the drapery is to be found earlier than the Pergamene 
Age. Perhaps the nearest parallel is to be found in the 
drapery of figures in the frieze of the great altar at 
Pergamon, especially in the figure called Selene, who 
rides on a horse.t This drapery is beautifully executed, 
but has suffered from weathering. It is drawn together 
round the bosom with a hem which, as Michaelis observed, 
passes tightly over the right breast without in any way 
modifying it. If this bust is antique, it must be part of 
an ancient statue with all but the front surface cut away 
in order to lighten it, for busts of this form were quite 
unknown in Greece. Furtwangler in speaking of this 
bust * says that it does not belong to the head; but he 
does not say whether he regards it as ancient or modern. 
Professor Lethaby has suggested that it is a fine work of 
the Renaissance, and that seems to me the best solution 
of a difficult problem. In any case we must reject it as 
in no way connected with the head, and so outside the 
present investigation. 

The head seems to be of different marble from the 
bust ; but both marbles are Greek: I think the head is 
Pentelic.? The eyelids are almost gone: but one can 
still see that the outer corners of the eyes are finished in 
the style of the mid-fifth century, with no overlapping 
of the upper eyelid. In the older casts and photographs 
the neck was too long, in consequence of the interposition 
of a band of plaster between head and lower neck. ‘This 
band has been removed and a better nose made. 

Furtwangler and S. Reinach (a strong combination) 
have pronounced this head a work of the school of Pheidias. 
But the arguments of neither writer can be called 
convincing. Furtwangler’s arguments rest upon his 


1 Alterth. von Pergamon, iii, 2; Pl. V. 2 Statuenkopicen, p. 50. 
3 A careful description in Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 


P- 555. 
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views as to Pheidias suggested by the head at Bologna, 
which he regards as the Lemnian Athena. Reinach’s 
arguments are based upon the Laborde head, supposed to 
belong to the Parthenon pediments. ‘This again is not 
very safe ground. The Laborde head is so much restored 
(forehead, nose, lips, chin, back of head) * that it is only 
authoritative for the treatment of hair and eyes. And as 
Pheidias certainly did not execute the Parthenon pedi- 
ments (see below), a head belonging to them can be no 
safe index of his style. The Pheidian character of this 
head, therefore, has not been satisfactorily proved. Never- 
theless, it may fairly be regarded as a work of the school 
of Pheidias, probably by a pupil. 

A much safer authority for the Pheidian treatment of 
hair and eyes is to be found in the fragment in the British 
Museum of the head of Nemesis from Rhamnus, by 
Pheidias or Agoracritus,” since this was a great religious 
work, and not merely decorative. Ancient critics were 
in doubt whether the statue was by Pheidias or Agora- 
critus, or by them jointly ; but it is a first-rate piece of 
evidence for the wavy lines of the hair and the corners 
of the eyes, which are doubtless late Pheidian in character. 

A very interesting comparison may be made between 
the Oxford head and the head of the Greek poetess in the 
Palace of the Conservatori at Rome.* This delightful 
full-length figure, of Greek marble, clad only in a 
himation, has been restored as Urania, with globe and 
rod ; but this restoration is incorrect, and the attributes 
of the figure are lost, but by her side is a box of manu- 
scripts, which is antique, and which proves that she 
was an authoress. According to Bulle, she originally held 
alyre. The face is clearly a portrait ; but the remarkable 
point about it is that it is unmistakably like the Oxford 
head. ‘The long, almost oblong, form of the face, the 


1 See B. Sauer, Der Weber-Laborde’sche Kopf, 1903. 

2 Br. Mus. Cat. of Sculpture, i. p. 264. 

3 Bull. Com. arch. comunale, 1878, Pl.1; Arndt-Bruckmann, Portrdts, 
Pl. 143-4. 
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long narrow eyes, the full lower lip, the fashion of hair 
and head-dress all correspond. The style of the Con- 
servatori head is, however, somewhat more advanced and 
the appearance more youthful. 

We must have in the two cases portraits of a poetess. 
There was no poetess at Athens in the fifth century. 
The representation is far more probably of some well- 
known poetess of an earlier age, such as Sappho. The 
dress of the Roman figure, consisting only of an over- 
garment which leaves the right shoulder bare, though 
quite usual in the case of a man, is very unusual, if not 
unique, in the case of a woman. What it may signify it 
is not easy to determine. 


The third group is best represented in two heads of the 
Galleria Geografica and the Villa Albani* (Fig. 3). The 
features are of solid, not to say stolid, type. The hair is 
not merely bound with a sphendone, but almost entirely 
concealed by it. ‘The eyes are large, the chin massive. 
There are curls on the cheek. This type certainly closely 
resembles the head on the bronze coins of Mytilene, 
which I have already tried to show to be Sappho. I am 
greatly disposed to agree with Professor Winter, who 
regards it as a copy of the portrait of Sappho made by 
Silanion in the first half of the fourth century.” 


The fourth group is represented by a noteworthy head 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence* (Fig. 4). Here again 
the head is almost concealed by the kerchief. But the 
character of the head is quite different, passionate and 
enthusiastic, and at once reminding us of the works of 
Scopas and of Lysippus. ‘This must be a representation 
of a poetess; probably a head of Sappho of the later 

art of the fourth century. an 

These last three groups of heads cannot in any objective 

1 Bernoulli, Griech. Tkonogr., i. pp. 65, 67. 


* Fabrbuch des Inst., v. Pl. 3. : 
3 Bernoulli, Gr. Tkon., i. p. 69; Arndt-Bruckmann, Portrats, Pl. 149, 


150. 
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sense represent the same person. They are of varied 
character. Even the style of the headdress is not really 
the same, varying between a long taenia and a kerchief. 


3. HEAD IN THE VILLA ALBANI 


Yet of course they may all be varied representations of 
a person who lived before the age of portraiture. It 
seems not unreasonable to regard them all as poetesses ; 
the heads in group 3 being almost certainly intended for 
Sappho, the second and the fourth groups being of more 
doubtful attribution. 
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. The attribution of group I remains for further con- 
sideration in the next section. Meantime, I wish further 
to justify my claim that we have in our statue an early 
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work of the Pheidian school. We have treated separately 
the body and the head, and have found that both, in the 
present state of our archaeological evidence, point to 
a Pheidian origin. But this view may be unpleasing, and 
may even seem paradoxical, to some English students who 
take their notions as to Pheidias from the Elgin Room 
at the British Museum, where the style in general 1s 
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obviously more advanced than in the Ashmolean figure. 
So it is necessary to say a few words as to our evidence 
for the period and style of Pheidias. 

As Pheidias was represented as a bald and elderly man 
on the shield of the Parthenos statue,! made about 
440 B.c., he cannot have been born much later than 
500 s.c. Among his earliest works was probably the 
Athena of Pellene ; for if this figure of Athena is repre- 
sented, as is probable, on the coins ® of the city, it is of 
an archaic Palladium-like type. Pheidias made for the 
Athenians two monuments in memory of Marathon: the 
great bronze Athena of the Acropolis, which was of stiff 
and early type, to judge from Athenian coins; * and the 
great bronze group of gods and heroes with portrait of 
Miltiades, set up at Delphi. It is most unfortunate that 
the French excavations at Delphi have given us almost 
no information in regard to this group. Even the bases 
of the statues are gone: only the spot on which they stood 
has been fixed. Exactly when these works were set up we 
do not know; but their date is not likely to be more 
than twenty years after the battle G.e. 470 B.c.). Un- 
fortunately we are unable to identify any of the earlier 
works of Pheidias among extant statues, for the intricate 
attempts of Furtwangler to make such identifications are 
far too speculative and fanciful to serve as a basis for any 
conclusions. His attempt to assign to the great master 
a number of works now extant in the form of Roman 
copies nowhere reaches more than a low degree of 
probability, and often rests on a very fragile substructure. 
Our safest evidence for Pheidian style is derived from 
copies of the Parthenos statue dating from the Roman 
Age, the Lenormant statuette, the Varvakeion statuette, 
and the copy from Patras. A comparison of these 
with such figures as the Athena from Pergamon and 
torsoes found on the Athenian Acropolis does enable 


1 This we learn from Plutarch, Pericles, ch. xi. 
2 Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, Pl. S, x. 


3 [bid., Pl. Z, i-vii. 
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us to form a not quite inadequate notion of the 
Parthenos statue. 

Some able archaeologists have looked in other 
directions for the character of the personal work of 
Pheidias. They have been quite right: what may be 
called his personal equation would be found, not in 
decorative sculpture, which must always be the work of 
a school rather than of an individual, but in detached 
statues. It is of course most likely that we have in our 
museums copies more or less close of statues of Pheidias ; 
but, as I have before observed, copies of the Roman Age 
are a most slippery and inadequate ground for theories 
as to the statues from which they derive. I may however 
mention two suggestions, which are based on actual facts. 
Professor Treu* identified a marble statue of Zeus at 
Dresden as Pheidian, because there was found at Olympia 
a fragmentary torso of Zeus which very closely resembled 
it in detail. And Professor Kekulé ? was disposed to find 
in a remarkable figure of Aphrodite at Berlin a copy of 
the Aphrodite by Pheidias at Elis, a figure in ivory and 
gold, of which the foot, according to Pausanias,® rested 
on a tortoise. ‘This describes the pose of the Berlin 
figure, though the genuineness of the tortoise there is 
doubtful: the drapery is fine and similar to that of the 
Fates in the Parthenon pediment, though far less perfect. 
These suggestions of very competent archaeologists would 
have to be carefully weighed by any one who wrote on 
the art of Pheidias. But as neither of the figures men- 
tioned is an original, nor similar in type to the Oxford 
lady, I need not here more fully discuss them. We have 
now the advantage of having a recent and very detailed 
study of Pheidias by Professor Schrader. It raises many 
points which one would like to discuss, and on the whole 
it contributes largely to the advancement of our know- 
ledge. 

When one speaks of the work of Pheidias most people at 

1 Olympia, iii. 225, Pl. LVIII. as 
2 Weibl. Gewand-Statue, 1894. ae Nee 
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once think of the sculptural decoration of the Parthenon. 
And that Pheidias was in a measure generally responsible 
for this is made probable by the phrase of Plutarch in 
reference to the buildings of Pericles, mavra duetre Kat 
mavrwv énlaKoTos Hv avT@ (Ilepuxhet) Pevdias. But that 
Pheidias in person minutely directed the work of sculpture 
on the Parthenon is most unlikely. The oversight of 
such work was usually taken by the architect; and the 
architect of the Parthenon was not Pheidias but 
Ictinus. Moreover, from the record which is extant of 
payments to sculptors for the work on the Athenian 
Erechtheum we may judge how many artists worked at 
once onatemple. In the fragment of this record which 
is preserved twelve sculptors are mentioned, some citizens 
and some resident aliens, all of whom are paid at the same 
rate, 60 drachmas (about 60 francs) for each figure. The 
signatures of a number of artists are appended to the 
figures on the great relief from Pergamon which depicts 
the gigantomachy. An Attic inscription is preserved ? 
which records payment to the sculptors (not the sculptor) 
of the pediments of the Parthenon ; and the date of the 
document, though not absolutely fixed, appears to be too 
late for any superintendence by Pheidias. 

Any careful examination of the sculpture of the 
Parthenon will show not only varieties in execution but 
marked differences in important points of style. For 
example, two adjoining figures, Hephaestus and Poseidon, 
in the group of gods in the east frieze, show marked 
variety in style; so do the running Nike of the east 
pediment and the adjoining seated figures. The actual 
sculptors, whoever they were, must have had quite a free 
hand: and this altogether accords with what we know 
of the ways of Greek artists in the fifth century. There 
was no broad line of distinction between sculptor and 
stone-mason. ‘The latter may have worked under the 


1 Woodward in Annual of Brit. School, 1909-10, p. 190. Mr. Woodward 
observes that Pheidias can have exercised practically no supervision over 
the last stages of the decoration of the Parthenon. 
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general direction of a noted master ; but he was no slavish 
subordinate. And there are strong reasons for denying 
close relations between Pheidias and (at all events) the 
pedimental figures of the Parthenon. These not only 
were probably made after his death or imprisonment, but 
also they are much freer in style than the great cultus 
figures for which Pheidias was noted. The fact is that 
the great field for practice in sculpture offered by the 
decoration of the Parthenon seems to have produced a 
very rapid improvement in freedom of technique. It 
seems at first sight almost incredible that some of the 
stiffer metopes of the Parthenon and the pedimental 
group of the Fates can have belonged to the same 
building and been produced within a few years of one 
another. 

Thus that Pheidias was responsible for the planning of 
the sculpture of the Parthenon is only a probability. His 
earlier activities were concentrated on such works as the 
great statues of Athena at Plataea and Pellene and the 
magnificent bronze memorial of Marathon set up at 
Delphi: and we know from ancient writers that it was 
less for technique that he was noted than for the precious- 
ness of his materials, and above all for his success in 
embodying the highest religious ideas of his contem- 
poraries. The most that we can say is that the sculpture 
of the Parthenon was probably begun under the general 
direction of Pheidias, and probably completed by sculp- 
tors of his school, such as Alcamenes and Agoracritus. _ 

It must not be imagined, from the purely historic 
character of my criticism, that I am doubtful of the 
greatness of Pheidias or blind to the marvellous beauty 
of the Parthenon sculptures, which is universally recog- 
nized, and appeals to me most strongly. But the Par- 
thenon is less the work of individuals than the highest 
artistic bloom of a city and a period. Every worker on 
it seems to have partaken of a common inspiration, which 
worked rather in the unconscious than in the conscious 
strata of his mind. 
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In discussing the meaning and attribution of our statue, 
we have before us three alternatives. It may represent, 
first a deity, secondly a generalized type, or thirdly an 
individual. 

The generalized type, to begin with the second 
alternative, is best represented by the great series of 
archaic female figures dedicated to Athena which was dis- 
covered on the Acropolis of Athens in the excavations of 
the latter part of the last century. That these figures did 
not represent the goddess is, I think, generally allowed : 
nor did they represent her priestesses. They must have 
been dedicated to Athena by her worshippers. But they 
had nothing individual about them; they were not 
portraits, but xdépar or girls given to, and belonging to, 
Athena. Similar series have been found on other sites. 

In the case of the present statue we may reject this 
interpretation. ‘These series of kdpar belong rather to 
archaic art than to that of the fifth century, although, as 
I have already suggested, they may have been in some 
places continued. But any one who carefully looks at our 
statue will reject at once the notion that it represents no 
one in particular ; it is far too full of character. 

A point not without importance is its size, six feet in 
height. ‘That was certainly not, at all events for a Greek 
woman, life size, but heroic size. The usual height for 
a male heroic figure was about 6 feet 8 inches (2 métres). 
Six feet for a woman nearly corresponds to six feet and 
eight inches for a man, being about one-seventh more 
than the normal height, taking that at 5 feet 10 inches 
fora man and § feet 3 inches for a woman. The series 
of dedicated korae at Athens and elsewhere are usually 
below life size. The heroic scale shows that our statue 
is not merely one of a series, but a figure of special 
significance, like the figures of the Tyrannicides at Athens 
or the Agias group of portraits at Delphi. 
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There remain the two other alternatives, a deity or 
a portrait. But these alternatives do not strictly exclude 
one another. For in the great period of Greek art, as well 
as in its later periods, it was possible to represent a person, 
living or dead, in the guise of a deity, and with some of 
the attributes of deity. It is in this compound way that 
I am disposed to interpret our statue. 

If, whether simply or in a divine translation, it is a 
representation of an Athenian lady, one can scarcely avoid 
the question as to the person portrayed. 

According to the manners of Athens at the time, it is 
very unlikely that any ordinary matron would be repre- 
sented in a statue. The queens of Syria and Egypt in 
the third century appeared in many statues. But the 
Athenians of the fifth century, and especially the states- 
men, held that women of repute should not be seen (save 
on rare occasions) outside their own houses, that their 
duties were limited to control of their children and their 
slaves. It is unlikely that a statue of any of them would 
be put up in a public place. 

We must consider important facts in the history of 
Athens. We know from the life of Pericles by Plutarch, 
as well as from the comedies of Aristophanes, that a revolt 
against the accepted view of women was in progress at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, and even earlier. 
Many Athenian women were dissatisfied with ‘ the trivial 
round, the common task’; and wanted to become of 
more account in public life and even in politics. At the 
head of this movement were two remarkable women, 
Elpinice and Aspasia. "They were of very different rank. 
Elpinice, daughter of Miltiades and sister of Cimon, 
belonged to one of the highest families. But she chose to 
disregard the conventions of propriety, was a close friend 
of Pericles, and though married to a distinguished citizen, 
Callias, did many things which at the time caused scandal. 
The character of Aspasia has been in modern times the 
subject of much controversy. In origin she was a 


Milesian : probably her family had been sold into slavery 
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on the failure of the Ionian Revolt. She had become, 
probably without any option, a hetaera, and drifting to 
Athens became the mistress of Pericles, who divorced his 
legal wife and openly lived with her. ‘That she was clever 
and highly accomplished we are assured. She seems to 
have held a kind of salon to which the friends of Pericles 
resorted, and even in some cases took their wives. 
Socrates was among her admirers; and she was even 
credited—by the credulous—with the composition of the 
speeches of Pericles. After the death of Pericles, she took 
up with Lysicles, a dealer in cattle, and caused him to 
become an orator. Evidently she was in an eminent 
degree unconventional. But some modern admirers who 
try to represent her as not only brilliant but of high 
character, go beyond the mark. We need not accept all 
the many scandalous tales told about her at Athens, for 
we know that scandal was as rife as it is in modern Athens. 
But we make a mistake when we try to transplant 
into the glowing air of ancient Athens modern English 
notions. The class to which Aspasia belonged was held 
in no high esteem at Athens; and though she had 
exceptional talent, she was not generally regarded as 
above corrupt influences and debased means of acquiring 
wealth. 

These two women, Elpinice and Aspasia, are perhaps 
the only two women of Athens in the middle of the fifth 
century likely to have had their effigies put up in a public 
place. And it is curious that we have just two Athenian 
portraits of women at the period.' One is closely wrapped 
in a cloak, with a veil on the back of the head, a figure 
equally charming and modest (Fig. 5), which has been 
reconstituted by Amelung® from a veiled head of fifth- 
century type at Berlin and a body of later date which 
certainly belonged to the same type. That the head had 
been called a head of Aspasia need not influence us, for 

i ihe Hestia Giustiniani may perhaps be a third, but her place of 
origin 18 uncertain. 


2 Published by Amelung in Rém, Mitt., xv. 
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| a ~ iy : 
the attribution rested on no evidence whatever. It 
represents a dignified Athenian matron, certainly not 
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Elpinice were put up, it would have been of this type. 
[I am tempted to venture somewhat farther in the 
explanation of Dr. Amelung’s charming statue in con- 


Aspasia, but very possibly Elpinice. If a statue of 
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nexion with our own. The question naturally suggests 
itself, and is discussed by Amelung,’ whether it can be 
a copy of one of the most celebrated statues of antiquity, 
the Sosandra of Calamis, which has always been something 
ofa puzzle. This statue was set up at the entrance to the 
Acropolis of Athens. Whether it was identical with 
a statue of Aphrodite by Calamis seen near the same 
spot by Pausanias * has been disputed, but this seems by 
far the most probable view. But it does not at all 
follow that Pausanias is right when he called the figure 
Aphrodite ; he may have judged quite hastily. He says 
it was a dedication by the Athenian Callias, who was the 
husband of Elpinice. 

I cannot here discuss at length all the views which 
have been put forth as regards the statue of Sosandra. 
This task has been very satisfactorily carried out by 
Studniczka.* I quite agree with this writer that Sosandra, 
the saviour of a man or men, is a singularly inept epithet 
for Aphrodite, who was regarded as misleading men 
rather than saving them. Nor does it occur anywhere 
else as an epithet of Aphodite or other deities. Another 
explanation must be sought for. 

On the Acropolis there has been found an inscrip- 
tion reading * kALLIAS$ HIPFMONIKO ANEOEKEN on 
a base on which once stood a bronze statue. At first, of 
course, one would suppose that this must have been the 
basis of the Sosandra statue. But this turns out to be 
a false light. For on the basis are the marks on which 
stood two naked feet which supported the lost statue. It 
could not have been a draped female figure; but it 
must have been a male statue—very probably an Apollo. 
Callias, indeed, being wealthy, may have made many 
dedications. However, our concern is not with the 
various dedications of Callias, but only with the Sosandra. 

Lucian, in an often-cited passage, calls the statue made 
by Calamis Sosandra merely, and his description of her 


1 Rom. Mitt., xv. p. 191. Ge ee ets 
3 Kalamis, 1907. * Studniczka, Kalamis, p. 54. 
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is noteworthy. In his Imagines* he speaks of the figure 
as notable for modesty (aiddés), for a staid and un- 
conscious smile (weSiana cepvov Kat edn Ods), for the 
trim and orderly folds of her cloak,? and for the veiled 
head. Lucian is the only ancient critic of art who has to 
be considered with respect ; in his youth he had been 
a sculptor, and he knew what he was talking about. His 
words bring up to our minds just such a figure as that of 
Amelung, and it belongs to the period and probably to 
the style of Calamis. Archaeologists have been disposed, 
in the absence of clear light as to the style of this sculptor, 
to regard him as working in the style of the latest of the 
archaic dedicated figures of the Athenian Acropolis, 
late examples of the old Ionian art, wearing the fine 
chiton, and an over-garment over one shoulder or both. 
And certainly the terms delicacy and charm (Aerrorys kat 
xapis) applied to his statues by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus * would apply to those statues. But they apply 
quite equally well to the veiled lady under consideration. 
And, in fact, we can scarcely imagine that after the Persian 
wars, when Athens was boiling over with new ideas in 
art, a great sculptor like Calamis would keep up a merely 
traditional type. He probably retained the Ionic dress, 
but used it with a freer hand and greater artistic effect, 
leading art in the way in which Praxiteles developed it. 

Amelung finds a difficulty about identifying his statue 
with the Sosandra in another passage of Lucian*in which, 
as he thinks, the ankles of the Sosandra are praised, and 
so must have been shown. The passage is ambiguous : 
but I cannot find in it more than a general assertion that 
the Sosandra was universally appreciated and warmly 
praised.° In fact, it is impossible that a draped figure of 


Ch, 6. 
2 The word is dvafoAy, an outer garment ; this excludes such figures 


as the Hestia Giustiniani. a 
3 De Isocrate, ch. 3. 4 Dial. Meretr., iii. 2. 


5 Furtwangler takes this view : Sitzungsber. der bayer. Akademie, 1907, 
part ii, p. 168. 
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the period, notable for dignity and modesty, wearing 
a cloak, would show her ankles. I think that we may set 
this passage aside, as giving no clear evidence. 

But if Callias dedicated a statue called Sosandra, the 
saviour of a man, it is easy to find an occasion when he 
might have done so. In 463 8.c. Elpinice, his wife, by 
pleading with Pericles, the accuser, saved her brother 
Cimon from being condemned to death for treason. On 
such an occasion it would be very natural for Callias, 
who was much in love with his wife, to set up her statue 
in the guise of Sosandra.1 To her the matronly veil 
would be as suitable as it would be unsuitable to a figure 
of Aspasia. 

The other portrait of a fifth-century Athenian woman 
is that represented by our Ashmolean statue ; as well as 
by the statue at Florence. It is curious that Bernoulli ® 
should have remarked ‘ We might be disposed to search 
for the portrait (of Aspasia) among those heads of 
Aphrodite-like type, with beautiful head-covering, which 
we have been accustomed to call Sappho, some of which 
in style go back to the fifth century.’ With this suggestion 
I am in full agreement. Ifa statue of Aspasia were set 
up, it would probably represent her not as a matron, but 
partly as a woman and partly as a goddess. 

Our statue is not a mere portrait, but a portrait of 
a woman in the guise of a deity. It was not without some 
justification that so able judges as Furtwangler and 
Reinach saw in the group of heads to which ours belongs 
representations of Aphrodite. In fact, women in Greece 
were seldom honoured with a statue unless they were 
more or less deified. ‘This kind of deification or idealiza- 
tion became common after the time of Alexander: but 
there are examples in the fifth century. The most 
notable is that of Alcibiades, who, in a marble statue in 
the Curia Octavia, was represented as Eros holding a 

1 The assignment of a fresh name to those who were heroized was an 


ordinary custom. 
2 Griech. [konogr., i, p. 115. 
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thunderbolt.t Pliny, when speaking of this statue, says 
that it was attributed either to Praxiteles or Scopas: and 
for that reason some archaeologists have held that the 
statue must have been of the fourth century, and so 
cannot have really represented Alcibiades. ‘This view, 
however, is quite superficial. The same doubt whether 
it originated with Scopas or Praxiteles existed as to the 
group of Niobe and her children ; and in regard to this 
Professor Ernest Gardner observes, with complete 
justice * : 

‘The value of such a statement may be estimated by the weight 
which we should attach to a similar statement in modern days, if 
a collector told us that some work of art he had discovered in a 
remote locality was said to be either by Raphael or Lionardo, but 


he did not know which.’ 


The Niobe group was neither by Praxiteles nor by Scopas, 
but by a Hellenistic artist of eclectic style. ‘The male 
heads in the group remind us somewhat of the style of 
Scopas and the female heads of that of Praxiteles, which 
fact will easily explain the assertion of Pliny. In the same 
way Pliny’s guide, knowing how celebrated were the 
figures of Eros by Scopas and by Praxiteles, would assign 
to one or the other a statue of Eros of uncertain origin. 
Pliny seems however to be clear that the statue is of 
Alcibiades (id demum affirmatur), and it is recorded that 
the device on the shield of Alcibiades was an Eros holding 
a thunderbolt. If this were the case, the figure would 
belong to the boyhood of Alcibiades, and so would date 
from about 440 B.c., almost exactly the time of our 
statue. Later parallels abound ; and we must remember 
that Pericles and Aspasia were far more likely to start 
than to follow a fashion. We should not be surprised to 
find a statue of Pericles the Olympian holding a thunder- 
bolt; and Aspasia might well antedate Phryne as 
Aphrodite, though in far nobler and more modest guise. 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxvi. 28: compare Jex Blake and Sellers, ad loc. 
2 Handbook of Gr. Sculp., p. 421. 
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Our statue does not prove that Aspasia was worshipped as 
Aphrodite ; only, that she was represented as Aphrodite. 
But a century later we find actual worship coming in. 
To Phila the wife of Demetrius Poliorcetes the Athenians 
erected a temple, identifying her with Aphrodite. 
Amastris figures as a goddess on the coins of the city which 
bore her name. It is not at all rare to find erected on 
Greek tombs statues of the deceased in the guise of 
Hermes or even Asklepios. How easy the process of 
deification was among the Greeks, if any of their friends 
had money to make an endowment, is shown by the 
celebrated document known as the will of Epicteta. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to an idealization of Aspasia 
as Aphrodite may be found in the similar deification of 
Lamia. Lamia was an Athenian hetaera who captivated 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who abandoned for her his noble 
wife Phila. ‘The Athenians and the Thebans both 
erected temples in which Lamia was adored under the 
name of Aphrodite. And the people of Lamia in 
Thessaly put on their coins a striking head of Lamia- 
Aphrodite.’ The hair in this portrait hangs loose about 
her ears in a fashion unknown in portraits of matrons. 

That Calamis should make a statue for Callias and 
Cimon, and Pheidias one for Pericles and Aspasia, quite 
accords with what we know of the political relations of 
the two schools: Calamis was connected with the 
Athenian conservatives, Pheidias with the popular party 
of Pericles. ‘The Aspasia-Aphrodite of Pheidias might 
well be a reply to the Elpinice-Sosandra of Calamis. 

I must try to determine at what periods the portraits 
of Elpinice and Aspasia would be likely to be made. 
Elpinice was no longer very young when she Mes 
with Pericles on behalf of her brother Cimon, 463 B.c. 
she may then have been approaching thirty, since 


Miltiades died in 489, and probably Elpinice was born 
1 Br. Mus. Cat., Thessaly, Ze IV, 


2 Plutarch’s Pericles, ch. x. Pericles, rather coarsely, tells Elpinice 
that she is too old for the pees 
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shortly before that year.’ Aspasia was decidedly younger. 
Judeich, in a careful paper in Wissowa’s Encyclopadie, 
after examining the evidence, decides that Pericles’ son 
by Aspasia must have been born in 449-440 B.c. 

Amelung’s statue above mentioned, with veiled head, 
is given by the general voice of archaeologists to about 
460 s.c.: Calamis flourished 480-440 B.c.2 The Ash- 
molean statue I have already assigned to 460-440 B.c., 
which corresponds with the active period of Pheidias. 
There is then no reason arising out of chronology why 
these two statues should not respectively represent 
Elpinice and Aspasia, and come from the workshops of 
the great sculptors whom I have mentioned. 

Of course, if our portrait is really of Aspasia, that would 
decidedly be a reason why the great master himself, as 
a personal friend of Pericles and Aspasia, should have 
undertaken it. And he did work in marble. But the 
question whether a statue merely comes from the work- 
shop of a great sculptor, or whether he himself made it, 
is much more important in reference to modern than 
in reference to ancient sculpture. ‘The modern artist is 
anxious that all his work should bear his personal imprint ; 
this search for originality did not sway an ancient artist, 
who was content to reproduce traditional types, only 
improving upon them in detail or distinguishing them 
by fine execution. It is probable, for the reason which 
I have given above, their employment on the great 
temples at Athens, that the pupils of Pheidias, Alcamenes, 
and Agoracritus excelled their master in the production 
of works in marble, though they never had an opportunity 
of surpassing him in the great religious line of art. 
Lysippus was credited with the authorship of 1,500 
statues, many of them of colossal size : and it is clear that 
he can have been only the head of a factory, though no 
doubt he may have impressed something of his style on 

1 Possibly the name Elpinice, ‘ Hope of victory’, may have had to do 


with Marathon. 
2 These are the dates arrived at by Studniczka, Kalamis, p. 81. 
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all works which came out of his factory. I am quite 
content to say that our statue came from the workshop 
of Pheidias, without affirming his personal relation to it. 
There was shown at Olympia a workshop of Pheidias ; 
and no doubt many years before he began the great 
statue of Zeus he had a workshop at Athens, alike for 
works in gold and ivory and in marble. Judging by what 
we really know as to the Pheidian treatment of drapery, 
we are quite justified in saying that our Ashmolean statue 
is just what we should expect from this workshop about 
the middle of the fifth century. 

Supposing our head to be meant for a portrait of 
Aspasia as Aphrodite, it may serve to account for the 
accusation of impiety which we know to have been 
brought against her. Pheidias, as Plutarch tells us,* was 
accused of impiety because he introduced portraits of 
himself and Pericles into the relief representing a battle 
with Amazons which adorned the shield of the great 
Parthenos statue. Surely it would be still worse impiety, 
if either Pericles or Aspasia set up a portrait of a concubine 
in guise of a goddess. ‘The enemies of Pericles, not 
daring to attack himself, brought actions against his 
special friends, Anaxagoras, Pheidias, Aspasia, and in each 
case on religious grounds. 

Of course it may be said that we have no direct ancient 
authority for these suggestions ; that they rest only on an 
ingenious collocation of possibilities ; but they certainly 
well fit the facts so far as they are known, and do not 
go beyond the limits of permissible theory. It is quite 
legitimate, and indeed necessary, in history to go by 
conjecture beyond our documents: what is wrong is to 
give out conjectures as facts, or to build conjecture on 
conjecture until the whole edifice becomes top-heavy. 

Possibly a somewhat different view may commend 
itself to some readers. ‘They may take their start from 
the curls on the cheek, exact correspondence with which 
is only found on the bronze coins of Mytilene, and the 


1 Plutarch’s Pericles, ch. xxxi. 
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statues which I have allowed to represent Sappho. Why 

evan en y : ‘ 
they may say, should not our statue represent Sappho, or 
if Aspasia, Aspasia in the guise of Sappho? ‘This view 1s 
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plausible : but it seems less acceptable than that which 
[I have set forth. Greek portraits in many cases represent 
historic persons in the guise of deities. But I do not 
know of one which represents one historic person in the 
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guise of another. Alexander the Great is represented as 
Heracles, and as Castor,! but not as Miltiades. An 
Athenian lady might appear as Aphrodite, or as a Muse, 
but not as a poetess whose works were well known. And 
that our statue is not a mere embodiment of some one’s 
notion of Sappho seems to be proved both by its individual 
character and by its simplicity and freedom from the 
imaginative element. Moreover, a statue of Sappho 
would scarcely represent her as clad in the Dorian dress. 

Perhaps other objections to the identification of our 
figure as Aspasia may be suggested. ‘The head is scarcely 
ideally beautiful in form. But the women who have 
affected history by their attractions have seldom been 
ideally beautiful; rather bright and witty, able to amuse 
and to charm. A notable example is the great Cleopatra 
of Egypt, who on her coins is represented as coarse in 
feature. Also there is about the head a certain innocence 
and simplicity. Some of this may be due to the style of 
sculpture. 

I must not, however, pass by in silence a head extant 
and published, which has some claim to be regarded as 
a portrait of Aspasia, and which differs notably from the 
Ashmolean statue (Fig. 6). Itisa herm surmounted bya 
bust of a woman, the back of whose head is covered by 
a veil, and whose hair is arranged in wave-like tresses like 
a melon running from the forehead to the back parallel 
to one another.” On the base of this herm is inscribed in 
letters, not cut with a chisel but merely scratched, 
ACNACIA. ‘This inscription has been discussed by 
several writers, and presents a difficult problem. On the 
one hand the inscription seems to have already been on 
the herm when it was discovered near Civitavecchia. On 
the other hand the letters are suspicious in form, and not 
put in the ordinary place. But all the writers are agreed 
that it is very difficult to believe that we can really have 

! In the remarkable statue lately discovered at Cyrene. 


* See Bernoulli, Griech. Ikonogr., p. 113. It is in the Sala delle Muse 
in the Vatican. 
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Aspasia in this woman, of most commonplace type, and 
wearing the veil, the mark of the Athenian matron. 
I think that the inscription is not trustworthy, though 
without seeing it I cannot decide when it was cut. It 
would take a great deal of evidence to persuade us that 
Aspasia could have been represented as an ordinary 
matron. This head cannot in any case claim to represent 
a contemporary portrait, as the fashion of hair does not 
occur in Greek sculpture before the time of Praxiteles. 
If, therefore, it was intended for Aspasia, it may be a 
mere fancy portrait of later time. 

With our Ashmolean portrait we naturally compare 
the only portrait by a contemporary of Pheidias which 
has come down to us (only alas! in Roman copies), the 
herm surmounted by a portrait of Pericles, a copy of 
a work of Cresilas of Cydonia. In our copies much of the 
character is lost. But enough remains to show us how 
artists of the great Periclean group conceived a portrait. 
They did not try accurately to copy details of less 
importance. The hair and beard they treated almost in 
a conventional way. Nor did they lay emphasis on the 
time of life ; we only feel that Pericles was at the zenith 
of his powers. But the portrait impresses on us the calm 
and dignity of the statesman, with something in the face, 
especially the upper lip, which belonged to the actual 
man. Such a generic and idealized portrait I think we 
have in the Ashmolean statue. 

Let me sum up, proceeding from the more to the less 
certain. We may confidently assign our statue to the 
middle of the fifth century, to Athens, and to the school 
of Pheidias. That it represents a woman in the guise 
of a deity or a heroine is also fairly certain. Of which 
woman it is a portrait is of course not so clear. But no 
one seems so suitable as Aspasia : we may fairly accept this 
identification until a better is suggested. 


IV 


A BRONZE HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OF 
POLYCUEITUS (FR iy) 


I 


A GENEROUS gift to the Ashmolean Museum, from 
Mr. E. P. Warren, has not only allowed the art-lovers of 
Oxford to enjoy an exquisite work of art, but has also 
enabled students of Greek sculpture to attain to a fuller 
knowledge of the style and technique of the great schools 
of the fifth century B.c. Our head appears to have been 
broken off a statue; unfortunately it is not complete. 
And as it had to be put together and bent into shape, 
any measurements will be of little value. I may, how- 
ever, record some of them: 


Mm. Inches. 
Height from hair to mouth . = IS 3 
Circumference at band . : «| 550 213 
Length of nose : 57 21 
* mouth . : ‘ 47 1g 
oe eye ; : i : 33 It 

* left ear : , : 52 Dake 
. Height of forehead : ; : ie 2i 
Thickness of bronze, about. : Io 3 


Antique is most of the hair, both ears, the left eye, the 
nose, the upper lip. I have indicated in Fig. 7 what 
parts are antique. Generally speaking, the right side of 
the face, and the lower lip, the chin, and the neck are 
modern. ‘The head came from the second portion of the 
Forman Collection, which at the sale, unlike the first 
portion, was very indifferently catalogued. It consisted 
of nine bronze fragments, fastened to a background of 
plaster. ‘Ihe fragments were reset on a stone core by 
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Mr. F. Bowcher, and the missing parts replaced in 
beeswax by him, under the direction of Mr. E. P. Warren 
and Mr. J. Marshall. Mr. Bowcher had specially before 


him a cast of the Diadumenus head of Dresden (below, 


7. RESTORATION OF HEAD 


Fig. 10). Whence the fragments originally came cannot 
be ascertained : it is probable that they may have come 
from some important excavation in Greece, as they 
could easily have been concealed by workmen. The 
restoration is very successful ; and as it is carried out in 
wax only, new parts can never be mistaken for old. 

The head represents, in life size, a boy who was no 
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doubt a victor in one of the great athletic festivals of 
Greece. As the ears are undamaged, he was probably 
not a boxer or pancratiast; perhaps a runner or 
pentathlos. He is represented as binding his hair with 
the fillet of victory. This restoration is certain in view 
of the character of the head-band and the likeness to 
other Diadumenus heads. Mr. Bowcher, in his restora- 
tion, has taken this view, and has carried the fillet 
further; but of course this restoration furnishes no 
evidence. ‘The eyes, as is usual in bronze statues, were 
filled in in paste. 

The secret of the charm which clings to the head, and 
which every one who examines it seems to feel, is the 
extremely pleasing and delicate character of the curls, 
the eye, and the ear. The process by which it was 
produced is beyond doubt that known as the cire perdue 
process. ‘The wax model was enclosed both within and 
without by moulds of terra cotta or plaster; the wax 
was then melted out and bronze poured in in its place: 
after which the moulds were removed.’ As Mr. Bowcher 
has been able exactly to imitate in wax the lines of the 
hair, the eye and so forth, in his restoration, we need not 
suppose that much engraving of the surface after the 
casting was necessary, but the whole was gone over with 
the tool. The casting of the almost detached curls on 
the forehead must have been difficult. 

But no doubt the most striking feature of the head is 
the head-band, which is adorned with a line of palmettes, 
like the head-band of Hera on the coins of Elis, Cnossus, 
and Argos. ‘The device was inlaid in silver, but the 
silver has disappeared, except at a few points. The 
pattern was outlined by an engraving tool; and it can 
be clearly traced, because the silver saved from oxidation 
the bronze under it, while the rest of the bronze surface 
suffered from decay. The nearest parallel to this decora- 
tion is offered by that of the Delphic Charioteer: but 
the parallel is not close. ‘The Charioteer’s fillet is adorned 

* Compare E, A, Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, ed. 2, p. 25. 
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with a maeander-pattern, deeply cut. The bronze head 
at Munich, to be later mentioned, also has had inlays of 
silver in the fillet. 

Mr. E. H. New has made for me a careful drawing of 
the pattern in natural size (Fig. 8). 

The pattern is of a familiar type, the alternate lotus 
and bud: but it is a very interesting variety, to which 
I have not found any exact parallel. The form, indeed, 
is much more like a palmette than a lotus. The base 
from which the leaves spring is boat-shaped, not oblong, 
and there seems to be in the drawing some attempt at 
perspective. We know, in fact, that the principles of 


8. PATTERN ON FILLET 


perspective were applied, not to landscape but to archi- 
tecture, as early as the middle of the fifth century. On 
the central leaf of one palmette there are traces of 
a pattern. 

The question arises whether the design is merely 
decorative, as on many Greek vases, or whether it has 
some meaning. Closely similar to the lotus or palmette 
of our design is that on the crown of Hera on the coins 
of Elis (B. M. Cat. Peloponnesus, Pl. XII). The palmette 
also occurs on typical sculptured heads of Hera, such as 
the great Ludovisi head. It is noteworthy also that the 
thunderbolt on the coins of Elis often resembles in form ° 
two palmettes united at the stem. ‘The coins bearing 
the name of Elis were closely connected with the Olympic 
games. Whether this line of connexion is sufficient to 
relate our head to Olympia is doubtful ; but for the head 
itself Olympia is a very probable source, remarkable 
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bronzes having been washed up by the rivers on the 
site. 

The curls by the ears and on the temples are like those of 
the Delphic Charioteer in the same places, curling boldly, 
almost detached, and reminding us of a time when such 
curls were made separately of bronze and soldered on. 

Few bronze statues and life-size heads of the fifth 
century have come down to us. The works with which 
our head may best be compared are the well-known 
Idolino of Florence and the beautiful boy’s head of the 
Louvre from Beneventum.’ Both of these are Greek 
originals, and both have justly won great admiration. 
Yet if we compare the new head with them, point by 
point, we shall find that it greatly surpasses them. Let 
us consider some of the details. 

The upper eyelid overlaps the lower at the outer 
corner of the eye. This custom of representation was 
coming in in the middle of the fifth century; after 
which it is usual. But as our bronze was broken across 
the eye, the putting together of the two lids is somewhat 
arbitrary. 

The nose is short, and the end of it rounded. One 
might suppose that it had been somewhat forced out of 
shape, but that it is like other noses of the mid-fifth 
century : the small and narrow nostrils, forming a strong 
angle one with another, closely resemble those of the 
Delphic Charioteer. ‘The upper lip is notably short. 

The ears are carefully formed: the cartilage just 
before the opening is decidedly prominent ; this is not 
the case in the Louvre head, and the cartilage of the 
Idolino is notably flat: in the Nelson head,” which is in 
character nearer to bronze than other heads of the class, 
we have the same prominence of cartilage. Modern 
scientific art-criticism attaches, as is well known, especial 
importance to the form of the ear in painting and 
sculpture, as a characteristic trait of the artist. 

' Collignon, Hist. de la Sculpt. gr., vol. ii, Frontispiece. 
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The upper lip has a marked ridge: no doubt the red 
of the lip was plated with silver or gold. 

A noted feature of the hair is its arrangement in curled 
locks, arranged in a circle about a point on the top of 
the back of the head (Fig. 9). The nearest circle of 
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curls is something like a star-fish in form. Although in 
case of our head this nearest circle is partly restored, 
yet enough survives to show the arrangement in the 
restoration to be correct. ‘The part restored is darker 
in colour. 

I have tried to compare various fifth-century heads 
with our bronze in this respect. The comparison was 
not easy, because it has not been the custom to represent 
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in illustrations the tops of heads. I had therefore to 
trust to casts, the number of which was limited. 

The star-fish arrangement of hair, if I may so call it 
for brevity, appears in rudimentary form on the head of 
the bronze charioteer of Delphi; although there the 
relief is very low, and the curls are rather engraved than 
standing out. It is also discernible in the head of the 
so-called ‘ Heroic King’ at Munich, whom I believe to 
be Themistocles.t It is fully developed and dominant, 
not only in the case of the two above-mentioned bronzes, 
but in the Cassel head of the Diadumenus and the 
Vaison statue of that type, in the Nelson athlete head,? 
the boy athlete of Dresden,’ and other heads of Poly- 
cleitan type; but in marble statues of “che *clasc.) the 
hair is seldom carefully copied: thus in the heads of the 
Farnese Diadumenus and that from Delos, one cannot 
trace the arrangement of the hair quite satisfactorily. 
In fact, the tracking of a technical detail of this kind 
from figure to figure soon shows one how careless and 
untrustworthy are the copies of fine Greek originals 
made for the Roman market. 

Certainly the whole way of representing the hair, 
which is fairly homogeneous in the whole class of fifth- 
century works of which I have spoken, is entirely changed 
in the statues of the great artists of the fourth century, 
both Attic and Argive. In such statues as the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, the Eubuleus, the Agias, the bronze statues 
of men from Anti- Cythera and Ephesus, the hair appears 
as separate locks standing out from the head, not as 
strands lying in relief on the surface of the head. 

There exists a considerable series of works in marble 
which in the arrangement of the hair and in the head- 
band so closely resemble our head that we must clearly 
assign it to the same group. ‘The best of these are 
a Diadumenus head in Dresden * (Fig. 10) which is of 


1 Corolla Numismatica, p. 109 ; below, ch. viii. 
Eos Ti LOOSs FIN nals 3 Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 266. 
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very detailed and accurate work, and one in the British 
Museum, less well preserved.t Another head, of the 
same class, but less carefully finished, is that in Cassel 
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Furtwangler mentions other inferior heads of the same 
class. They all repeat in essentials the head of the statue 
from Vaison, which has long been regarded as a Roman 
copy, t though a poor one, of the Diadumenus of Poly- 
cleitus. ‘This gives us a fed point from which to start ; 


1 Cat. Br. Mus., No. 2729 5 Revue Archéol. 1895, Pls, XI, XII, 
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and establishes a probability that our head is in type 
Polycleitan. 

That this arrangement of the hair is peculiar to the 
Polycleitan group, I am not in a position to say. But 
so far as I have been able to observe, it does not occur 
in statues distinctly Attic, such as the boys’ heads in the 
Acropolis Museum, Nos. 689 and 698 of Dickins’ Cata- 
logue. Both of these, however, are decidedly earlier than 
the new head. Nor does it exactly occur in the Massimi 
head of Myron’s Discobolus, nor in the very beautiful 
boy’s head in bronze at Munich’ which is accepted as 
a fifth-century original, though of uncertain school ; 
and which dates from the latter part of that century. 


Il 


It is an interesting study in archaeological method to 
trace from decade to decade the gradual discovery of the 
works of the Polycleitan school. ‘The discovery began 
with the identification by Friederichs, in a figure of 
heroic size from Pompeii, now at Naples, representing 
_a sturdy youth, cf a Roman copy of the Doryphorus or 
spear-bearer of Polycleitus, mentioned by Pliny. Soon 
atterwards the Diadumenos of Polycleitus, again men- 
tioned by Pliny, a youth binding his head with the fillet 
of victory, was also identified in the figure from Vaison, 
the attitude and bodily forms of which are almost 
identical with those of the Naples Doryphorus. A replica 
of this figure, of Hellenistic work, has come to light at 
Delos. 

A careful study of some of the bases of statues still 
extant at Olympia, and bearing on the top the marks of 
the feet of the figures upon them, has enabled Professor 
Furtwangler to go a step farther. ‘These marks deter- 
mine the attitude of the statue: Furtwangler found in 


' Cat. of Glyptothek, No. 457; compare Hauser in Rim. Mittheil. 
xX, 103, 
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our Museums several figures whose attitudes corresponded ; 
and as their heads were of the type of the Doryphorus 
head, he identified them as Roman copies of the Olympia 
figures, or at all events as kindred to them. These copies 
represent in some cases victorious boy athletes, and about 
some of them there is an undoubted charm, especially 
about such statues as the Dresden, the Barracco, and the 
Westmacott figures. Plato tells us of the young Theae- 
tetus that he was not beautiful in feature, but he was 
brave, intelligent, and modest, and earnest in the per- 
formance of duty. In the Clouds of Aristophanes we 
read of a class of young men who are models of aidds, 
and in all things opposite to the forward and flashy 
youths of fashion. Such are the youths represented by 
Polycleitus, only that their outward form corresponds 
better than in the case of Theaetetus to the beauty of 
the soul within. 

An anatomist will hold that the development of the 
bodies of these youths is far too mature for their age ; 
but we must remember that under the sun of Greece 
and in the constant exercises of the palaestra the male 
body would develop at a far earlier time of life than in 
our colder climate and under our more sedentary habits. 
The body of a Greek boy was not white, but red, through 
exposure to the air, and far nearer to the simplicity of 
primitive man. 

The identification of these youths, scattered through 
the museums of Europe, has tended greatly to raise our 
appreciation of the master. So long as we had only the 
Roman copies of the Doryphorus and Diadumenus to go 
by, it was not easy to make a modern eye, at all events, 
satisfied as to his artistic supremacy. We felt these figures 
to be heavy and somewhat dull ; and it was very probably 
in view of them that Pliny repeats the criticism, no 
doubt borrowed from some Greek authority, that the 
athletes of Polycleitus were too square-made and too 
monotonous in type. In the Roman copies they lose 


1 Furtwaingler, Masterpieces, pp. 250-66. 
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the charm of exquisite finish of detail which the originals 
doubtless possessed; and the Idolino in particular 
suggests that the solidity of the two canonic figures 
was by no means an invariable character of Polycleitan 
athletes. 

But Furtwangler did not stop at that point ; he went 
on, without adequate data, to fix the dates of the Poly- 
cleitan statues of athletes; and in so doing failed. He 
assigned the statue of the athlete Cyniscus, the basis 
of which was found at Olympia, to 440 B.c., and the 
statue of Pythocles, of which also the basis was found, 
to 430 B.c. But we now have unimpeachable authority, 
in the papyrus published by Grenfell and Hunt, and 
commented on by Robert,' as to the dates of the victories 
of these two athletes, on which occasions, no doubt, 
their statues were set up. The dates in the papyrus are, 
for Cyniscus 460 B.c., for Pythocles 452. Furtwangler’s 
_dating is thus upset ; and the florwit of Polycleitus must 
be thrown back. 

We must not, however, overlook certain difficulties 
which beset the attribution of our head to the Poly- 
cleitan school. It has long ago been observed that the 
head of the Diadumenus generally given to Polycleitus 
is of quite a different type from the head of the Dory- 
phorus of the same artist. The Doryphorus head is 
deep from back to front, flat on the top, square in profile. 
This has been regarded as the normal head of the school ; 
and the statues of boy athletes and the Idolino have, 
mainly on the ground of having heads of this type, been 
given to the school of Argos. But the head of the Dia- 
dumenus is notably of another character, much more 
rounded and softer. While the bodies and attitudes of 
the Doryphorus and Diadumenus are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, the heads are far apart; and it has been 
recognized that the Diadumenus head is much nearer 
to the Attic type. Archaeologists such as Furtwangler 
have accounted for this by supposing that in later life 


* Robert in Hermes, 1900, p 141. 
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Polycleitus came more under the influence of the great 
contemporary Attic schools of Myron and Pheidias. 
The explanation is scarcely quite satisfactory ; but it is 
hard to suggest a better. 

In fact there is another type of Diadumenus which is 
often regarded as Attic. This is the Farnese Diadumenus 
of the British Museum, which differs from the Vaison 
figure in pose. The Vaison figure is moving forward, in 
the act of transferring his weight from one foot to the 
other: the Farnese figure is standing in a stable position, 
with feet flat on the ground. The heads of the two 
figures do not greatly differ; and it has been noted by 
archaeologists that these heads are both of the Attic 
type, soft and rounded, and not of the severer and 
squarer Dorian type, to be found in statues of the 
Doryphorus. 

In one point our head agrees more closely with the 
Farnese than with the Vaison type. The fillet on it is 
already knotted at the back: this is clear in our original, 
though part of the fillet is restored. After tying the knot, 
the boy is still holding in his hands the two ends of the 
fillet. The Vaison athlete is only preparing to tie the 
knot. But when we look at features, there is no likeness 
between the Farnese head and ours. Eye and ear are 
markedly different. And the hair of the Farnese head 
being very superficially rendered, it presents no likeness 
to that of our head. We find indeed a contrast rather 
than a parallel. 

Brunn regarded the Vaison and the Farnese Dia- 
dumenus as both Polycleitan. Most archaeologists recog- 
nize a distinction, regarding the Vaison type as Polycleitan, 
the Farnese type as Attic: and a parallel to the standing 
attitude of the Farnese figure has been found among the 
youths on the Parthenon frieze. It has also been noticed, 
with justice, that a firmly standing attitude is far more 
appropriate to the action of binding one’s hair with 
a fillet than is the walking attitude of the Vaison figure : 
whence some archaeologists have been disposed to think 
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that the type originated in the Attic school of Pheidias * 
and was copied in Argos, being transferred to a less 
satisfactory pose, which we know from the copies of the 
Doryphorus to have been Polycleitan. 

I do not think that this criticism is at all conclusive. 
The Farnese statue is a very poor work, and not to be 
trusted for the reproduction of details. ‘The attitude 
occurs not only in the Parthenon frieze, but in works of 
decidedly Polycleitan character, such as the Idolino ; and 
the head, though of soft and rounded type, is not more 
soft and rounded than the head of the Vaison and Delos 
statues. It would be absurd to suppose that so great 
and so prolific a sculptor as Polycleitus would confine 
himself to one attitude and one type of head. I am 
therefore disposed to revert to the view of Brunn, and 
to regard the two types as two variants of Polycleitan 
originals. If, as Furtwangler maintains, Polycleitus could 
copy an Attic type for his heads, he might just as well 
copy it for a figure in the Farnese attitude as for a figure 
in the Vaison attitude. 

Some of my friends have urged me to avoid unneces- 
sary modesty by boldly claiming our head as belonging 
to the original Diadumenus of Polycleitus mentioned by 
Pliny. To this claim, however, there are objections which 
I think fatal. Ifthe Vaison and Delos statues are evidence, 
the Polycleitan Diadumenus was a fully developed young 
man, not a boy; and he was on the heroic scale, larger 
than life. Pliny speaks of the Polycleitan figure as molliter 
iuvents ; and the term zwvenis does not suit our head. We 
must be content, therefore, to call our head a work of the 
school of Polycleitus, though it may quite possibly be part 
of one of the many Polycleitan statues of boy athletes. 

Taken by itself, our head would be regarded as of 
Attic type, with rounded outline and brachycephalic. 
Be it probably belonged to a statue of the Polycleitan 
class. 


1 It has even been suggested that the Farnese figure is a copy of an 
Anadumenus by Pheidias, set up at Olympia. 
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In any case its delicacy and beauty enable us to 
appreciate more fully than before the technical per- 
fection reached by the great bronze-casters of Greece 
in the middle of the fifth century. Hitherto we have 
found it somewhat difficult to understaud the immense 
reputation which the athlete statues of Polycleitus 
enjoyed in Greece. But we must remember that a copy 
in marble necessarily loses most of the character of a 
bronze original. The fine and delicate treatment of the 
hair, the ear, the eyelids, cannot be reproduced in the 
softer and coarser material. 

We can thus well understand how a full-length figure 
produced by the very fine and delicate process called 
the ‘ lost wax’ process, by such an artist as modelled in 
wax our new head, would be a work of the most remark- 
able and fascinating beauty. ‘The Greeks appreciated 
the points of a body in a way which we do not readily 
understand. Plato observes that when a painter has to 
represent a landscape, mountain, wood, or river, he is 
content merely to make suggestions. ‘Since’, he 
observes," ‘we have no accurate knowledge of such 
things, we do not closely examine or criticize the paint- 
ings; we are content in such a case with a vague and 
delusive rendering. But when the artist tries to repre- 
sent our bodies, we keenly perceive the defects, and, in 
virtue of our constant close observation, become severe 
critics of one who does not render in all respects an 
accurate likeness.’ Plato is, of course, not merely speaking 
of the face of a man, but of his whole body ; and if we 
remember this we shall realize how contrary the Greek 
point of view is to that usual in modern days. We look 
very carefully at all the features of nature; but of our 
own bodies we know but little; we are generally dis- 
posed to be ashamed of them. Of the points of beauty 
and ugliness in dogs and horses we have a far more definite 
notion than in the case of human beings. Of course we 
shall never go back altogether to the Greek point of 

1 Critias, beginning. Quoted in my Principles of Greek Art, p. 20. 
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view ; yet it would be no bad thing if we could learn 
in the school of Polycleitus to appreciate more fully the 
beauty of the well-trained male body. 

I have said nothing in this chapter as to the results of 
the excavation of the Heraeum at Argos by the American 
School at Athens. There were found considerable 
remains of the pediments and metopes of the temple, 
which have been published in the first of two volumes 
issued by the School under the editorship of Sir C. 
Walston (Waldstein). Polycleitus made the great statue 
of Hera in gold and ivory which stood in the temple. 
And from the analogy of the Parthenon, where the 
sculptural adornment of the temple was probably planned 
by Pheidias, it is natural to inquire whether the Heraeum 
fragments are not of the school of Polycleitus ; whether 
he also had not general direction of the decoration of 
the casket which contained his masterpiece. But on this 
point the views of archaeologists are divergent. Walston 
regarded the fragments as Polycleitan. But Dr. Eichler, 
in a recent careful paper, has maintained that they are 
of North Greek or Ionian school. To me they seem 
rather to resemble the style of Attic sepulchral reliefs. 
Thus we can hardly build on them any trustworthy view 
of the style or the technique of the great Argive master. 
As Eupolemus of Argos was the architect of the Heraeum, 
it seems almost impossible that he should have failed to 
call in the help of the sculptors of Argos. But Polycleitus 
worked only in bronze ; no statue in marble can be with 
certainty attributed to him. 


Wi 


A HEAD OF APOLLO PROBABLY BY SCOPAS 
(Plates V and VI) 


Ir is a reproach often brought against English archaeo- 
logy by continental scholars that the remains of the 
Mausoleum, excavated by Sir Charles Newton in the 
middle of the last century, have never been set before 
the learned world in anything like satisfactory form. 
They are all in the British Museum, either in the gallery 
set apart for the Mausoleum or in the basement. But 
they have never been worked out. The trustees of the 
British Museum have published the sculptures of the 
Parthenon adequately, but they have not as yet found 
funds for a proper working out of the problems of the 
Mausoleum. Yet the Mausoleum in antiquity was re- 
garded as one of the seven wonders of the world. Besides 
Pythis or Pythius the architect, four of the greatest of 
Greek sculptors, Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, and Timo- 
theus, worked on the monument, and their emulation 
had the result of producing a tomb as celebrated in the 
Greek world as is the Taj Mahal in modern times. It 
remained intact well into Byzantine times, and much of 
it remained until the Knights of St. John in 1522 used 
it as a quarry for the construction of the castle of Budrum. 

The excavations of Newton, begun in 1856, were con- 
ducted with care and conscientiousness; but at that 
time the science of excavating was at a very different 
level from that which it has now reached: the German 
excavations at Olympia raised the standard for all time. 
Newton, though he had an excellent set of workers, had 
the misfortune to be associated with an incompetent 
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architect, Mr. Pullan, whose work is very inaccurate ; 
Mr. Lethaby has stated that his measurements are utterly 
untrustworthy. Newton’s volumes on the History of 
Discoveries at Halicarnassus are lacking in detail and very 
poorly illustrated. And to complete the story, Mr. A. S. 
Murray’s restorations set up in the museum are unmain- 
tainable. The column and cornice are so set up, according 
to Mr. Lethaby, that they could not possibly have borne 
the superimposed weight. And there are very strong 
reasons for holding that the figures of Mausolus and his 
wife which Murray placed in the chariot of Pythius did 
not stand there. Speculative reconstructions of monu- 
ments ought not to be attempted with the original 
materials unless the place of each fragment is practically 
certain: they should be carried out in plaster, in which 
case aberrations are not nearly so fatal. ‘This is indeed 
a principle universally accepted. 

Of the work done in the last half century on the 
Mausoleum by German and English archaeologists, some 
has been bad and some helpful. Mr. Oldfield’s recon- 
struction is very ingenious and suggestive. Mr. Lethaby’s 
chapter in Ancient Buildings in the British Museum is, 
I need scarcely say, of great value. But, broadly speaking, 
the whole question of the Mausoleum, both the archi- 
tecture and the art of it, has to be gone into afresh. 
There is a mass of fragments at the Museum which have 
to be identified and worked in. There is a great chance 
for an ambitious archaeologist. But he would find the 
need of infinite patience. He would have to work as 
Treu did on the pediments of Olympia, and Furtwangler 
on the pediments of Aegina. But the results would be 
worth all the trouble.’ 

As a specimen of re-examination, I bring forward 
a study of one of the Mausoleum fragments, the head 


* T do not cast blame on the present authorities of the British Museum, 
who are quite alive to the value of the monument ; but one cannot deny 
that if the remains had been at Berlin or Munich they would have been 
worked out long ago. 
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of Apollo of more than life size, evidently part of a great 
statue. I have already spoken of it briefly in the Fournal 
of Hellenic Studies for 1903; but my paper on it was 
very summary, and my illustrations quite inadequate. 
I have now much more to go upon. 

This head of Apollo is figured by Overbeck in his 
Kunstmythologie (Pl. XX, 1) and in the British Museum 
Catalogue of Sculpture, vol. ii, Pl. XX. Overbeck gives 
a full-face view; in his text he rightly observes that it 
is of the citharoedic type; but he adds that in its muti- 
lated state no deductions can be drawn from it. This is 
unnecessary pessimism. ‘The surface of the head is well 
preserved, and enough remains of the features to enable 
a reconstruction to be made. It is indeed better pre- 
served than the heads from the pediments at Tegea, of 
which so much has been made. 

The find-spot of the head is given by Newton as the 
field of the Imam at Budrum, just outside the boundary 
wall of the Mausoleum. He has not given an exact list 
of the marbles found in this locality ; but among them 
were fragments of the great chariot of Pythius which 
surmounted the edifice, consisting of parts of the bodies 
of colossal horses, and a chariot wheel; also some of the 
steps of the pyramid on which the group stood. Here 
also were found the figure of Mausolus and the female 
figure commonly called Artemisia, the scale of which 
proves that they cannot have stood in the chariot,* one 
of the lions which adorned the outside of the tomb, and 
many fragments of male and female figures on a large 
scale, the place of which on the monument is quite 
uncertain. These fragments prove conclusively that the 
finding of a sculpture on this spot does not prove that it 
is connected with the chariot of Pythius. Where the 
figure of Apollo stood there is really no evidence to 
show. 

Archaeologists have in recent works often mentioned 
the head ; but, in order to be brief, I will only cite two 


1 See my article in F. H. S., vol. xiii. 
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of the most learned, Dr. Farnell and Professor Furt- 
wangler. Farnell,’ while giving a good statement of its 
character, is disposed rather to attribute it to Bryaxis 
than to Scopas. Furtwangler * thinks of the citharoedic 
Apollo of Scopas, but does not go farther into the matter. 
But it will be more satisfactory, leaving aside the views 
of archaeologists, to proceed to deal with the definite 
evidence offered by the sculpture itself. 

Overbeck figures only the front of the head because 
he did not know of the back of it. This I found in the 
basement of the museum, and pointed it out to Mr. A. S. 
Murray. He fitted it on to the face, and informed me, 
in a letter, that he had found an actual touching surface 
between the two, so that their relation could not be 
doubted. The next step was to see if any other frag- 
ments of the statue were extant. I soon found a shoulder 
(Fig 11), corresponding in scale to the head, clad in a 
sleeved chiton with a cloak thrown back from the shoulder 
and fastened with a fibula on the shoulder.* The right 
arm was somewhat advanced. ‘This shoulder gave us at 
once the attitude and the type of the figure to which 
it belonged, that of a citharoedic Apollo, since the scale 
and style of head and shoulder correspond and the 
drapery belongs to a figure of that class.) Whether there 
are other fragments in the basement of the Museum 
I cannot say. In this case there is, of course, no question 
of a touching surface. ‘The head was made in a separate 
block of marble, and let in to the shoulders, into a hole 
of considerable size, which would hold not only the neck, 
but some of the drapery. In exactly the same way the 
head, neck, and a part of the drapery of the Demeter of 
Cnidus are inserted into a large hole. 

The measurements of the head, taken from the un- 
restored cast, are, from top of forehead to chin, 10? in., 
total width at the cheeks, 7 in. This is a scale somewhat 

' Cults of the Greek States, iv, p. 347. 2 Roscher, Lewikon, i. 464. 


3 Br. Mus. Cat., ii, p. 61. The connexion of the shoulder with the 
head is not here noted. 
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larger than life, but heroic rather than colossal. ‘The 
marble, as Mr. A. H. Smith kindly informs me, is neither 
‘Pentelic nor Parian, but a crystalline and micaceous 
stone, used for other Mausoleum sculptures, but not for 
the masonry. 

It will be observed that the two sides of the face do 
not closely correspond. The left side is less carefully 
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worked ; indeed the head and ear on that side are little 
worked. This fact and the flexion of the neck seem to 
prove that the head was meant to be looked at in three- 
quarter face. ‘This adaptation to perspective may be seen 
in several of the heads of the period, such as the female 
head from Tegea sometimes called Atalanta (as to which see 
below). It is also noticeable in the heads and figures of 
the Victories from the temple of Artemis at Epidaurus. 
It seems to be a special mark of the school. With these 
works we may compare a remarkable bearded life-sized 
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head from the Mausoleum, which has not yet received 
the attention due to it! Though not finely finished, it 
is of noble style, a fine type of manly beauty. In it the 
two sides are so different that it seems certain, not only 
that it was adapted to perspective, but that it cannot 
belong to a statue in the round, but must come from 
a very high relief. It does not appear to be a portrait, 
but a type such as one finds in the Athenian sepulchral 
reliefs. 

The hair of Apollo is drawn back from the forehead ; 
from the temples all the lines run upward; so do the 
lines from the neck; all converge in a topknot above 
the back of the head. Exactly this arrangement of hair 
is unusual: in the case of Apollo it is unique. We find 
a similar arrangement in the case of one of the Muses 
on the Mantinean base of Praxiteles, and more especially 
in the remarkable youth, perhaps an athlete, in Boston, 
published in Klein’s Praxitelische Studien,” and in a head 
of Cora at Vienna. That the hair of an athlete should 
be thus arranged seems astonishing. No doubt if he 
wore long hair, it would be the simplest way of confining 
it, so that it should not interfere with his exercises. 
At the same time it must be allowed that athletes 
after the middle of the fifth century did not wear long 
hair. So the possibility that Apollo is represented is not 
excluded. 

Mr. F. Bowcher, who had already made some remark- 
able restorations, as for instance of the bronze head of 
Polycleitan style in the Ashmolean Museum,* has with 
great care restored for me this head of Apollo. I think 
that the result may surprise by its beauty alike archaeo- 
logists and artists. He worked on a cast of the head as 
it stands in the British Museum, removing nothing, but 
adding wax to complete the features. Then a fresh cast 
was taken of the whole. Of course some points in his 

' Collignon, ii. 334. There is a photograph in Mansell’s series, 
No. 293, Br. Mus, Cat., ii. 1054. 

2 Figs, 1-6, 3 See Ch. iv above. 
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restoration may be doubted, but on the whole it is 
satisfactory. 

The head, as any one can see from comparing it with 
the other heads of Apollo on Overbeck’s plate, is excep- 
tional in many respects. To begin with, the shape of the 
face is very remarkable: it is a long oval. The forehead 
is high, narrow, and triangular; the breadth at the 
cheeks very small in proportion to the height: as we 
have seen, about 7 to 10. In the modelling of the 
cheeks and the short full lips we may trace much delicacy. 
But the eyes are the most remarkable feature. They 
are long and narrow. The line of the under eyelids is 
almost straight, and the modelling beneath very delicate. 
Any one who compares the engraving of Overbeck, 
which is not very satisfactory, with the heads next to it 
on his plate, will see that it far excels them in freshness 
and freedom from convention. It is an original among 
copies, and an original of the fourth century. The 
injuries to eyes, nose, and mouth, though very much to 
be regretted, do not altogether conceal its charm, and 
enough of these features remains to justify an attempt 
to complete them. 

Our head, then, is that of a citharoedic Apollo. The 
rapt and passionate expression is unmistakable ; the head 
is looking towards its left and somewhat upturned. There 
can also be little doubt that Apollo is moving forward. 
The flexion of the neck and the swing of the head are 
scarcely compatible with a standing attitude. Apollo is 
caught at a moment of poetic fervour. ‘The lips are 
slightly parted, though the mouth is not wide open, and 
he is evidently singing. 

There can, I think, be no question but that our 
citharoedic Apollo is a work of one of the great fourth- 
century sculptors of the Mausoleum. ‘These, as is well 
known, were four: Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, and 
Timotheus. ‘The name of Praxiteles has been wrongly 
associated with the Mausoleum: and Pythis or Pythius, 
who was noted as an architect, but not as a sculptor, 
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seems merely to have executed the chariot and horses 
which surmounted the edifice ; we must not.attribute 
to him the magnificent figures of Mausolus and Arte- 
misia. 

In type and attitude our figure exactly corresponds 
with the Palatine Apollo of Scopas, as described in the 
well-known lines of Propertius. It was originally set up 
at Rhamnus in Attica, and carried away by Augustus to 
set up in his great temple on the Palatine, where it stood 
between figures of his mother Leto and his sister Artemis.* 
Propertius’ words are : 


Deinde inter matrem deus ipse interque sororem 
Pythius in longa carmina veste sonat. 


It stood in company of the Leto of the younger Cephi- 
sodotus and the Artemis of Timotheus. The words of 
Propertius imply that the figure wore the long tunic of 
the citharoedus, and was actually playing the lyre and 
singing. 

Propertius says also of the Palatine Apollo, ‘ visus . 
marmoreus tacita carmen hiare lyra.’. On which Amelung 
observes that although the God was singing, he was not 
striking the lyre, which was silent. But I consider this 
a false rendering of Propertius. The lyre was silent, not 
because it was not struck, but because, being in marble, 
it could not give out any sound, whether struck or not. 
It is clearly thus that we must understand the rather 
affected and pedantic lines of Propertius. 

The Palatine Apollo is copied on the coins of Nero,? 
where the Emperor appears in that character. In his 
life of Nero (chap. xxv), Suetonius says that the Emperor 
had statues of himself in citharoedic costume set up, and 
used the type on his coins. But there is no probability 
that his artists would invent a new type; they would 
merely copy some noted figure of the citharoedic Apollo, 
altering the head to make it a portrait of Nero; and in 


1 Pliny, xxxvi. 25; cf. Propertius, iii. 23, 16. 


2 Overbeck, Kunstmythol. Apollo, Miinztafel, v. 47-51. 
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fact the figure on the coins has too much motion and 
vigour for a statue invented at the time. 

We can best reach the original of the type by consider- 
ing the Apollo of the Sala delle Muse in the Vatican, 
which was discovered in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, 
together with a group of Muses! (Fig. 12). As, however, 
the Apollo is in rapid motion and the Muses are seated, 
occupied with their own reflections and paying no 
attention to him, it is clear that the Apollo is merely 
a copy of a well-known type brought inappropriately 
into a fresh connexion. It is in details poor and con- 
ventional, a copy made for Roman villas. And the head 
has little expression. But the vigour of the attitude and 
the sweep of the drapery show that it goes back to a fine 
original, and an original of the fourth century. This 
type has generally been regarded as a copy of the Palatine 

pollo; and this view was accepted by Furtwangler,? 
who mentions in connexion with it the Mausoleum head, 
which had evidently struck him. Overbeck will not 
allow that the Vatican figure is connected with Scopas, 
but his arguments do not carry much weight. More 
recently, Hiilsen and Amelung have published the view 
that the standing Apollo in relief on the basis from 
Sorrento is a copy of the Palatine Apollo of Scopas.? In 
this relief Apollo is standing quietly between Leto and 
Artemis. The phrases in which Propertius characterizes 
the Palatine Apollo, Pythius in longa carmina veste sonat, 
and carmen hiare, do not, however, apply to the Apollo 
of the Sorrentine basis. It is in fact not a citharoedic 
Apollo at all, but Apollo as citharist: he is playing or 
preparing to play on the cithara, but he is not singing. 
This fact invalidates the view of Amelung. 

We must, however, consider the question whether one 
of the other great sculptors of the Mausoleum may not 
have a better claim to our statue than Scopas. In doing 
this we must carefully discriminate, as Overbeck fails to 

1 Helbig, Fiihrer, ed. 3, No. 263. 2 Roscher, Lex, i, p. 463. 

3 Roem. Mittheil., 1889, Pl. X, 1894, p. 238; 1900, p. 198. 
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do, between the citharist Apollo, who merely stands 
holding or playing on the lyre, and the citharoedic 
Apollo, or Apollo Musegetes, who is advancing and sing- 
ing to the lyre. 

Leochares made an Apollo wearing a head-band or 
taenia,! but we know nothing more about it. Some 
modern archaeologists consider, on the ground of some 
likeness to the Ganymedes of the Vatican group which 
represents his carrying off by the eagle of Zeus, and which 
is a copy of a work of Leochares, that the Apollo of the 
Belvedere goes back to that master; but that is very 
doubtful: the Apollo Belvedere seems to me to be 
distinctly of the Hellenistic Age. However that be, it is 
certain that we have no record of any singing Apollo by 
Leochares. 

Of the citharist Apollo of Praxiteles we are able to 
recover the type, for it occurs on coins of the Roman 
age, at Megara, which bear a copy of the Praxitelean 
group in that city, of Apollo between his mother and his 
sister Artemis.” The god is clad in the long chiton and 
cloak ; he holds the plectrum in his right hand and the 
lyre in his left; his head, which is wreathed, is turned 
towards the lyre. The type of Apollo on coins of Man- 
tinea,* where was a similar Praxitelean triad, is closely 
similar, but that the lyre of Apollo rests on a column, 
a proof that the type is copied from a statue. Apollo 
here also is a citharist ; the deity in this group is a cult- 
statue in complete repose. 

Overbeck in the latest edition of his History of Greek 
Sculpture, figures a conjectural restoration of the group 
at Megara, in which Leto is seated in the midst, and the 
young Apollo and Artemis stand on either side of her. 
That is an anachronism. Even apart from the evidence 
of the coins, we might have been sure that in a cult 


A Pliny, Wc Gonna a. 

2 Imhoof and Gardner, Numism. Comm. on Pausantas, Pl. A. to. 

% bid. Pl. 8, xvi. In the text the likeness of this type to that at Megara 
is not noticed. 4 Vol, i, pwOr 
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group Apollo would take the central and important 
position, as he did in the group on the Palatine, and his 
mother and sister would stand on either side of him. 

There was a statue of the citharist Apollo by Bryaxis 
at the great city of Antioch on the Orontes. Of this 
figure we are able to recover the scheme, as it is copied 
on coins of Antioch struck under Antiochus V of Syria 
and some of the later Roman Emperors.’ These repre- 
sent Apollo in the full citharist costume, wearing long 
chiton and cloak, quietly standing, holding in his right 
hand a plectrum (or patera) and in the left hand the 
lyre. He was no citharoedus. 

No Apollo by Timotheus is mentioned by any ancient 
authority. 

Thus there is overwhelming probability that our 
Apollo is by Scopas or his pupils. There is no evidence 
for such a figure made by any of the other artists of the 
Mausoleum, and undeniable evidence of one made by 
Scopas. 

There is another Apollo by Scopas as to which we have 
some evidence, though it is somewhat unsatisfactory. 
This is the Apollo with the mouse at his feet at Chryse 
in the Troad.* This statue is repeatedly figured on the 
coins of Alexandria ‘Troas, which was close by Chryse.* 
Sometimes the deity is standing on a basis, a positive 
proof that it is a statue which is represented ; sometimes 
a tripod stands beside him. He holds in the right hand 
a patera, in the left a bow. He is ina rather stiff attitude, 
clad in chiton and cloak, and his hair falls in a queue at 
the back, or in long curls on his shoulders. ‘The head of 
Apollo, also with archaic curls, occurs also on the silver 
coins of the city. It is hard to imagine anything having 
less of the pathetic air and free motion which we associate 
with Scopas. But there is a certain resemblance between 


the Apollo of Chryse and the Apollo of Antioch, by 


' Overbeck, Kunstmyth. Apollo, Miinztafel, v: Br. Mus. Cat., Galatia, 
Scere Pl NOV ks 2 Strabo, xiii, p. 604. 
3 Overbeck, Kunstmyth. Apollo, Minztafel, v. 25-33. 
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Leochares, already mentioned, figured on the same plate 
of Overbeck. Here Apollo is decidedly less stiff in 
attitude ; but the hair is done up in a roll, with long 
curls falling over the shoulders. It would seem that 
Leochares in a less decided, and Scopas in a more decided 
way, in making great cult statues sometimes adhered to 
hieratic traditions, and did not give way to their genius. 
Similarly, in the head of Hermes found at Pergamon, 
which is professedly a copy of the Hermes Propylaeus at 
Athens by Alcamenes, we have the preservation of an 
archaic type. At an earlier time Onatas of Aegina 
being set to make a copy of the barbarous horse-headed 
figure of Demeter at Phigaleia* which had perished in 
a fire, seems to have kept much of the old type, though 
an inspired dream enabled him to improve on it. It is 
no unusual occurrence when piety restrains an artist 
from the full exercise of his craft. 

I must mention a few works which offer strong analogies 
to our head. The head of a charioteer from the chariot 
frieze of the Mausoleum (Pl. VII) is perhaps the nearest. 
The eyes, the cheeks, and the mouth are closely similar in 
the two heads: indeed the smaller head might almost be 
regarded as a reduction of the larger. Both have a keen 
and intense expression, though the two motives some- 
what differ; in the one case we have an expression of 
musical exaltation, in the other the strained look of 
a racing charioteer. The chariot frieze has been generally 
regarded as Scopaic, and has certainly more of that character 
than the Amazon frieze, the authorship of which is much 
more doubtful. I must say in this connexion that I regard 
the attempt to divide up this frieze among the four great 
sculptors as by no means a hopeful one. In any case, 
attempts hitherto made to discern four artists in different 
parts of the frieze have not been happy. | | 

It is less easy to compare with our Apollo the portraits 
of Mausolus and Artemisia. But they have at least these 
points in common with our head of Apollo, that the heads 


1 Paus, viii. 42. 
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and necks are let into large holes, and are of more careful 
style than the drapery. 

These points are also notable in the Demeter of 
Cnidus ; the face of the goddess, though not obviously 
like that of the Apollo, has the same soft and expressive 
modelling, and in both statues the hollows beneath and 
beside the eyes, giving an impression of the wasting of 
the flesh, are similar. 

But the closest analogy is offered by the very expressive 
female head found on the slope of the Athenian Acro- 
polis.1 Here the profile of forehead and eye and the 
bold working of the hair in masses rather than in locks 
or waves are common to the works compared. ‘This 
female head has been generally accepted as Scopaic: 
certainly it is a fine original of the period. 

We are thus enabled, by the help of our head, to put 
together a homogeneous group of beautiful sculptures, 
all of which are not mere copies but originals. ‘That the 
statues of this group come from the school of Scopas is 
more than probable. And that the head from the 
Mausoleum is actually the work of the great master may 
be very reasonably maintained. 

It must be confessed that the heads from the Pedi- 
ments of ‘Tegea which have furnished us with the only 
direct evidence hitherto known as to the style of Scopas 
are not closely like our head. Dr. Farnell observes * of 
the-latter, ‘The contours are too softly rendered, and 
the treatment altogether too fleshy for the strenuous 
sculptor of the Tegean pediments.’ But we are not 
justified in thus limiting the capacity of Scopas. The 
Tegean heads are of warriors fighting: can we suppose 
that so great an artist would represent in quite the same 
way fighting men and a musical Apollo? In this case, 
as in many others, we generalize too freely from the only 
examples of a master which happen to survive. And 
Dr. Farnell himself allows that the two sets of heads 


1 EF. A. Gardner, Handbook, Fig, 101 and elsewhere. 
2 Cults, iv. 347. 
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have the same rendering of the mouth. Also in both 
sets the parts about the eyes are worked in the same way, 
and the flexion of the neck is common to both. 

To those who criticize by measurement, in a merely 
mechanical way, it may well seem impossible that the 
notably square heads from Tegea should come from the 
same workshop as the Apollo head with long oval face. 
But useful as measurements are as a check to our judge- 
ment, they must not be allowed to override it. The 
Tegean fragments have been recently elaborately pub- 
lished by Dugas and Berchmans,' and they are of the 
greatest value; but they are after all only decorative 
sculpture, and Mr. Berchmans, who is himself a sculptor, 
is by no means enthusiastic as to their execution. He 
writes: ‘ En effet, il en est plusieurs parmi les fragments 
qui portent la marque d’une exécution hative, non que 
les détails soient négligés, mais la facture plastique 
intime de certaines parties est assez faible.’ He gives 
several examples of this second-class character in the 
work, and adds, ‘ dans l’exécution matérielle se révéle 
une forte tendance a considérer surtout non pas la 
perfection de l’ceuvre, mais son effet.’ This criticism 
seems to me quite just, and it indicates, what we should 
have expected, that the sculptural decoration of the 
Tegean temple is by the school of Scopas rather than by 
himself. It is decorative, not substantive work, intended 
not to give complete satisfaction, but to interest passers- 
by, and to render the temple a more fitting casket for 
the jewel within, the statue of Athena Alea. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that the heads show great 
energy and power of expression. Our Apollo, on the 
other hand, is a substantive work. With the heads from 
Tegea it may serve to give us a better notion than we 
had before of the style of Scopas, a style rather pathetic 
than ethical, showing a marked advance on fifth-century 


1 Le sanctuaire d’Aléa Athéna a Tegée, p. 109. See also a very careful 
and detailed examination of these fragments by Neugebauer, Studien 
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sculpture in life and expression ; and contrasting with 
the contemporary works of Praxiteles in having less of 
repose and more of action. We are not, however, able 
to compare it satisfactorily with the work of Leochares, 
Bryaxis, and Timotheus, because, though we know far 
more of those sculptors than was known a century ago, 
we have even now scarcely sufficient evidence to put 
them in their exact place in the history of sculpture. 
On the other hand, some of the heads usually attributed 
to Scopas seem to be assigned to him without satisfactory 
reason. It has become a custom to call any heads of the 
Hellenistic Age which show a recessed eye, strongly 
marked superciliary ridges, and vigorous expression 
Scopaic. Such are many of the heads of Herakles, 
that of the Ludovisi Ares and others. In a very careful 
and detailed paper in the Rémische Mittletlungen for 
1889, Professor Graf tries to show by a minute analysis 
of detail and by measurements that the well-known group 
of heads of Herakles wearing a poplar wreath may be 
set down as of the school of Scopas. Such a course, 
however, is attended with considerable risk. As Graf 
shows, the copies of the Herakles head differ consider- 
ably among themselves. ‘To compare them with the 
Tegean heads is quite legitimate; but it would not be 
legitimate to base on them any views as to the style of 
Scopas. Moreover, the head of Herakles from the 
Tegean pediments, not known to Graf when he wrote, 
in some respects contrasts notably with the Herakles 
of the poplar wreath; the Tegean head having wide- 
open eyes, the other very narrow eyes. The fact is that 
Graf’s group of heads are all eclectic works; and in the 
present state of our knowledge it is very difficult, or 
indeed impossible, to say how far they follow one master 
and how far another. ‘The best of them is the head of 
Meleager in the Villa Medici, which does certainly show 
likeness both to the head of Apollo and the heads from 
Tegea. But the attitude and the bodily type of the 
Ludovisi Ares resemble those of the Apoxyomenos, which 
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is usually regarded as of the school of Lysippus. Appar- 
ently, as will further appear in the next chapter, the 
tendencies of Scopas and of Lysippus were in some 
respects alike. Since the father of Lysippus, Aristander 
of Paros, worked on the trophy set up by the Spartans 
in memory of Aegospotami, it would be natural to find 
in his sculpture a marked Peloponnesian element : he was 
by no means purely Attic like Praxiteles. 

I should say much the same of the Maenad published 
by Treu in the Mélanges Perrot (p. 317). Dr. Treu was 
a most careful worker; but the evidence on which he 
was obliged to rely, such as a description in the Statuae 
of Callistratus, and the Neo-Attic reliefs, is not of a kind 
to inspire confidence. The statue is on a small scale, 
and the head almost completely effaced, so that we can 
only take it as probably representing the kind of Maenad 
due to Scopas in art. 

A much more serious question is whether we can regard 
as Scopaic the charming female head in Parian marble 
found at Tegea.t We have from Tegea a_ headless 
draped figure of Atalanta which most probably belonged 
to the pediment which represented the hunting of the 
Calydonian boar. But the head has nothing to do with 
it. When I visited the museum at Tegea I quite satisfied 
myself that the statue and the head did not belong 
together. Thus there is no objective evidence to prove 
that the head is by Scopas. And it is in type far removed 
alike from our Apollo and from the warrior heads. It 
is much more like, though infinitely superior to, the 
heads of Victories from Epidaurus, where Scopas’ con- 
temporary Timotheus was at work. At the same time, 
one would not like to say definitely that the head cannot 
belong to Scopas or to his school. ‘There was in the 
temple a statue of Hygieia by Scopas ; and one is greatly 
tempted to assign this head to it. In any case it is a very 
pleasing fourth-century work. 


1 This head has now disappeared, a proof of the danger of keeping in 
small local museums works of importance, 
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This brief review of our evidence as regards the style 
of Scopas has furnished fresh proof how dangerous it is 
to judge of any of the Greek sculptors from Roman 
copies of their works. We can only work satisfactorily 
when we can use as a basis some originals. From the 
careful examination of an original, we are often able 
definitely to note likenesses to it in some existing statue, 
but we must be cautious, when we are dealing with 
copies of the Hellenistic and Roman Ages, not to assume 
that such similarities in detail prove that the whole 
statue is a copy of a work of a great master. Of this 
subject I have already treated in my chapter which deals 
with originals, copies, and restorations (chap. 11). 


yA 
THE AGIAS OF LYSIPPUS AND’ ITS 
CONGENERS (Plates VIII-X) 


Our knowledge of many of the sculptors of the fourth 
century, Praxiteles, Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, and 
others, has been enormously enlarged during the last 
thirty years through our discovery of works proved by 
documentary evidence to have been either actually 
executed by them or at least made under their direction. 
But in the case of Lysippus no such discovery was made 
until the very important identification of the Agias at 
Delphi as a copy of a statue by this master. 

Hitherto we had been content to take the Apoxyo- 
menos as the best indication of Lysippic style ; and 
apparently few archaeologists realized how slender was 
the evidence on which its assignment to Lysippus was 
based. That assignment took place many years ago, 
when archaeological method was lax; and it has not 
been subjected to sufficiently searching criticism. ‘The 
only documentary evidence for it is to be found in the 
words of Pliny. Pliny mentions that one of the best 
known statues of Lysippus was an athlete scraping him- 
self with a strigil, destringens se. And he tells us how 
Lysippus introduced into sculpture a new canon of 
proportions, capita minora faciendo quam antiqui, corpora 
graciliora siccioraque, per quae proceritas signorum major 
videretur. The first of these statements does not greatly 
help us, as the motive of the strigil is rather common in 
Greek sculpture. It is the second statement which has 
impressed archaeologists. And certainly, any one com- 
paring the Apoxyomenos with the athletes of Polycleitus 
will see that in it the head is smaller, the body slighter 
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and more sinewy, the apparent height greater. But 
these features, though especially belonging to Lysippus 
and his school, do not appertain to them exclusively. 
For example, the fighting warriors of the Mausoleum 
frieze possess these characteristics in as marked a degree 
as the Apoxyomenos. And no one attributes the 
Mausoleum frieze to Lysippus. It would seem then 
desirable not to treat the attribution of the Apoxyomenos 
to Lysippus as a settled question, but to consider it 
afresh, and in a broader light. So Dr. Klein? writes, 
‘a more thorough-going treatment of Lysippus in a mono- 
graph may greatly advantage us; and the time for it 
seems to have now arrived’. 


I1.—The Agias and the Apoxyomenos 


The opportunity for reconsideration is offered us by 
the discovery at Delphi of the group dedicated by 
Daochus, one figure of which represents Agias or Hagias, 
a noted athlete of the fifth century. It is quite certain 
that it will be necessary in future to take the Agias, and 
probably other statues of the group, into account in 
speaking of the work of Lysippus. 

To set forth with precision the reasons which show 
the Agias to be Lysippic would take much space. I can 
but briefly summarize the evidence, which is set out at 
length by Preuner and Homolle.2 A certain Daochus, 
a noble of ‘Thessaly, set up at Delphi a group, or rather 
a series, of portraits of members of his family, who had 
won distinction in the preceding century. Of this 
dedication, traces of seven figures have been discovered ; 
unfortunately, only two heads, of which one only is well 
preserved. Some of the figures are nude athletes, some 
wear the chiton. Besides ike statues themselves, inscrip- 
tions from their bases have come to light. 


1 Geschichte der griech. Kunst, ii. 273. 


* Preuner, Ein delphisches Weihgeschenck, 1900; Homolle in Bull. 
Corr. Hell., 1903. 
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Most important for us of these statues is that of one 
Agias, a pancratiast of Pharsalus, who was victorious at 
Olympia at the end of the fifth century. It is in itself 
a very notable statue: and it is made more interesting 
to us by certain epigraphic evidence, which belongs to 
the base of the statue. | 
IIp@ros ‘Ohvpmia TayKpatiov, Papoadte, veKars, “Ayia 
Axkvoviou, yrs amo Ocooahias, TevTakis ev Nepéar, Tpis 
IWv@ta, wevtaxis ‘IoOuot Kat cav ovdeis 7H OTNTE 
TPOTALa YEPav. 

“* First wast thou, Agias, son of Acnonius of Pharsalus, of 
those coming from Thessalian land to win in the pan- 
cratium at Olympia. Five times didst thou win at 
Nemea ; thrice at Pytho, five times at the Isthmus ; nor 
did any man ever set up a trophy of victory over thee.” 

Of such an ancestor Daochus may well have been 
proud. In the great time of athletic sports he won 
fourteen or more victories at the great games in the 
terrible pancratium; and was never defeated. For 
twenty years he must have been unmatched in Greece 
for physical prowess. He was immediately succeeded by 
the gigantic Pulydamas, of whose strength wonderful 
stories were told. 

In the papers of Stackelberg was found a record of 
part of an inscription copied by him at Pharsalus in 
Thessaly, which is identical, but for one word, with the 
epigram on the base of the Delphic statue of Agias; 
but it adds the notable words Avsumn[os éroincer|. 
Another portion of the same inscription, also agreeing 
with the Delphic epigram, was copied later by G. De 
Sanctis and E. Pridik. We are thus furnished with a 
clue, the true use of which demands our best powers of 
criticism. Unfortunately, the inscription from Pharsalus 
reaches us only as wreckage: we do not know on what 
sort of a base it stood. 

There is, as I have already observed, a variation in one 
word between the two versions. Where the Delphic 
version mentions rpis [v@ia the Pharsalian version has 
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tooa TvOea, ‘the same number of victories at Pytho,’ 
that is five instead of three. Some archaeologists are 
disposed to dwell on this discrepancy as proving the two 
dedications to be independent, and the Delphic statue 
the earlier. It is far more likely that the rpis is a mere 
error of the inscriber : it seems to me a mistaken tendency 
among some moderns to accept almost any explanation 
of a discrepancy between ancient authorities rather than 
the very simple one of haste and carelessness. I do not 
think there need be any doubt but that the dedications 
at the two sites were made by the same man Daochus, 
and comprised at least some of the same figures. That 
the Pharsalian group included all the persons of the 
Delphic group we have no right to assume; but 
M. Homolle gives good reasons for thinking that it 
comprised the three naked athletic statues of Agias and 
his brothers Telemachus and Agelaus, and that the 
statues of these at Pharsalus were by Lysippus. 

Of the athlete statues of the Delphic group, only the 
Agias is at all complete, and has its head. The great 
question is, does the inscription at Pharsalus guarantee 
that this figure is from the workshop of Lysippus? 
Probably no one would have doubted this, but for the 
testimony of ancient writers, who attribute to the master 
only works in bronze. The Pharsalian dedication was 
signed, and in all probability it was in bronze. Was the 
Delphic dedication, which is in marble, a copy of it? 
M. Homolle finds a strong argument that this was the 
case in the fact that the statue of Agias has no adequate 
support. Bronze figures need no external support : 
marble figures need some stronger basis than the mere 
ankles. In the Agias statue there is a little block of 

marble at the heel of one foot ; but that is really insuffi- 
clent as a prop; and this inadequacy is most simply 
accounted for if we suppose the statue translated too 
literally from a bronze original. It is difficult to see the 
point of a duplicate dedication, unless it was of the 


same type. And though Lysippus is not said, like 
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Pheidias and Praxiteles, to have worked both in bronze 
and marble, yet he must have had marble sculptors 
working for him. The reliefs on the basis of his bronze 
statue of Pulydamas, set up at Olympia, were in marble. 
These have been recovered, but in so poor a condition 
that we can make scarcely anything of them; we can, 
however, make out in one scene the figure of Pulydamas 
himself, who has the tall and slight proportions of Agias 
and the Lysippic canon. Why should not the masons 
who made these reliefs have copied the bronze statues of 
Lysippus for a second edition in marble? 

The evidence, though not quite conclusive, seems to 
me very preponderantly in favour of the view that we 
may regard the Agias as our best evidence for the athletic 
style of Lysippus, though of course it must not be relied 
on as if it were the bronze original. 

M. Homolle sums up the case for regarding the statue 

at Delphi as a replica of the bronze of Pharsalus as 
follows : * 
‘Le fait (the omission of proper support to the marble figure) 
marque avec quel respect du modéle la copie avait du étre faite, 
et qu’on avait cherché a en faire une reproduction fidéle, a en 
garder l’aspect, le rythme, et le style, au prix méme de difficultés, 
voire d’une imprudence technique. I] prouve que la copie mérite 
notre confiance, qu’elle a une valeur documentaire, qu’elle peut, 
dans la mesure ot cela est possible, tenir lieu de Voriginal.’ 


This statement is, perhaps, a little too positive; but 
yet we are obliged to attribute high documentary value 
to the Agias statue. 

Casts of the Agias and of the Apoxyomenos have stood 
side by side in the Ashmolean gallery of casts for years. 
I have frequently studied them, alone and in company 
with pupils and colleagues. And I have reached the 
decided opinion that if the Agias is at all trustworthy 
as a copy of a Lysippic bronze, then the Apoxyomenos 
cannot, as it stands, be Lysippic. When placed side by 


side, the two figures not only differ in work and in style, 
B Bks Ths, ZX, Ds 44s 
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but they differ so markedly that they must belong to 
different authors and to different periods.’ This view, 
however, is one to which archaeologists at present are 
not inclined, and I must set it forth with proper grounds 
and reasons. 

There was one event in the history of Greek sculpture 
which overshadows in importance all others. That event 
is the application to sculpture of the results of anatomical 
study. Professor Lange has some excellent observations 
on this subject.? Before the Hellenistic Age, the Greeks 
‘knew the naked body, as one knows one’s native tongue. 
But no one had a clear conception of the causes of what 
took place; men knew not what it was that took place 
beneath the skin, and produced the undulations of 
surface. Modern science will not by any means allow 
that such an empirical knowledge of surface deserves the 
name of science. But what in the view of science is 
a low degree of development, must from the artistic 
point of view be regarded as not merely adequate, but 
in fact as far better and more successful than knowledge 
technically scientific.’ Lange proceeds to point out that 
it was first at the Museum of Alexandria, about 300 B.c., 
that human anatomy was seriously studied by such 
masters as Herophilus and Erasistratus. It was said in 
later times of Herophilus that he dissected 600 corpses. 
A historian of anatomy writes: ‘The special branch of 
anatomy which at this period was founded, and advanced 
with rapid steps, was myology (study of muscle), which 
had hitherto been unknown: it was now cultivated to 
such a degree that most of the muscles were known to 
the physicians of the school of Alexandria.’ * 

This growing knowledge of anatomy soon reacted on 
the art of sculpture, with the final results which are 

Dr. Amelung in his Catalogue of the Vatican Sculpture (p. 87), says that 
the Agias figure ‘ offers the closest analogies in style to the Apoxyomenos’. 
I cannot think that so good a judge would have made so extraordinary 
a statement if he had seen casts of the two statues side by side. 

® Die menschliche Gestalt in der Geschichte der Kunst, ii. Theil, p. 39. 

3 Lauth, Histoire de ? Anatomie, 1815, p. 118. 
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obvious to us in such works as the Fighter of Agasias in 
the Louvre, or the Laocoon. These works are far indeed 
from the simplicity of the early Greek sculptor, who was 
content to see what offered itself to the eye. They are 
learned works, of great technical perfection, which have 
almost the appearance of anatomical models. The elastic 
skin no longer hides the working of the muscles beneath, 
but they are exhibited in all their connexions and ramifica- 
tions in a state of tension. 

The introduction of the study of anatomy, then, is the 
great dividing event in the history of ancient sculpture. 
Of course many works made after 300 B.c. are not 
especially anatomical, proceeding on earlier lines. But 
it may fairly be said to be impossible that a work of the 
period before 300 B.c. should show clear traces of anato- 
mical study. If so, no statue of this tendency can be 
a faithful copy of a work of Lysippus. 

If, then, we consider the two statues which have most 
direct claim to be Lysippic, the Agias and the Apoxyo- 
menos, we shall at once see that the Agias is on the earlier 
side of this great dividing line, and the Apoxyomenos on 
the later side. The conclusion seems to me obvious and 
inevitable, that the Agias and not the Apoxyomenos is 
a trustworthy guide to Lysippic style. 

Ex pede Herculem. Let any one carefully compare the 
foot of the Apoxyomenos (Fig. 13)* with the fect of 
statues belonging to the fourth century, the Hermes of 
Praxiteles or other Praxitelean statues, the Sisyphus of 
Delphi, the Agias (Fig. 14). He will find it to be quite 
of another type, long, lean, sinewy, all skin and bone and 
tendon, without flesh to soften the transition. ‘Then let 
the same foot be compared with that of the Fighter of 
Agasias: the two will be found to belong to the same 
class, though the Agasias statue is somewhat more 
extreme. And what is true of the foot is true of all 
parts of the body. Sir Charles Newton, who was in the 
habit of examining Greek statues with artists, besides 


1 From a cast. 
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being a skilled judge himself, used to day of the Apoxyo- 


menos that it was a man Saanede and that is certainly 
the impression which its learned aad elaborate technique 
leaves on the student. 

I must not, however, be supposed to say that the 
Apoxyomenos is a purely naturalistic work. On the 
contrary, it contains two elements not easy to reconcile, 


13. FEET OF APOXYOMENOS 


a striving to embody academic rule or tradition and an 
attempt at anatomic correctness. ‘To the first of these 
elements archaeologists have done justice: it has been 
recognized that the statue represents a distinctive school, 
and is intended to embody a canon of proportions, And 
archaeologists have been quite right in identifying its 
school as that of Argos and Sicyon. Among other details 
the remarkable emphasis laid on the muscle just above the 
knee, which Michaelis has pointed out as a mark of 
the Sehioa of Polycleitus, confirms this view. But the 
second element is not less prominent. I would cite the 
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treatment of two parts of the body in particular, as 
examples. 

On the front of the left thigh of the Apoxyomenos 
there is a triangular depression between the muscles called 
tensor fasciae and sartorius (see Plates VIIJ-IX). There 
is also a marked division between the gemelli muscles in 
the calf of the right leg at bottom. I have not found 
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these points, which are anatomically correct, thus noticed 
in works of the fifth or fourth centuries. Both are 
notable in the Hellenistic Agasias figure. No doubt a 
minute observation of a model with highly developed 
muscles and no fat might enable any sculptor to observe 
these points: I have seen photographs from the living 
body in which both are clear. But Greek sculptors, even in 
the fourth century, preferred to cover the working of the 
muscles with a layer of flesh. In such emphasis on exact 
points of muscular structure as we find in the Apoxyo- 
menos, we may notice a different spirit, and the influence 
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of anatomic study, of myology. Again, in the side above 
the hip we may notice a treatment of the obliquus 
externus muscle quite different from that of the Agias. 
Indeed we may say that the way in which the upper 
part of the body is joined to the hips is quite different 
from anything to which we are accustomed in fourth- 
century statues: the result being to give the body a swing 
and a motion which are very notable. 

Of the influence of an anatomical school, as well as of 
the swing and motion in the Apoxyomenos, the Agias 
shows no trace. 

While the general proportions of the two figures as 
regards length of lines are not dissimilar, the Apoxyo- 
menos being the slighter of the two, in the treatment of 
surface and of muscle the two statues differ fundamentally. 
We find in fact between the Agias and the Apoxyomenos 
exactly the development of which Lange, in the passage 
already cited, has written. The man who made the Agias, 
like Praxiteles and other fourth-century sculptors, copied 
what was visible on the surface of male bodies not 
exceptionally trained, but exceptionally beautiful. ‘The 
man who made the Apoxyomenos, though he was 
academic in style, yet knew what lies beneath the surface 
of the body ; and this knowledge in some cases, though 
not in all, guided his hand, perhaps without his recogniz- 
ing the fact. 

I am aware that this is dangerous ground whereon to 
dogmatize. In Greek sculpture, in spite of its general 
regularity, there are abnormal phenomena here and 
there. Occasionally, at all periods, we may find striking 
bits of naturalism scarcely consistent with their surround- 
ings. For example, in the National Museum at Athens, 
there is an archaic male figure,' the work of the knees 
and shins of which is wonderfully detailed. In the 
middle of the fourth century it is possible to find figures 
which have a certain anatomical appearance. The most 


‘°K. ’Apy. 1902, Pl. HI. ‘The photograph is not so taken as to 
bring out the points above mentioned. 
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remarkable instances known to me are some of the men 
and some of the horses in the Amazon frieze of the 
Mausoleum.’ But these figures, though the muscles and 
veins are very prominent, do not seem to me to be so 
correct in detail as to indicate any anatomical study : the 
opposite is rather true of them. 

We must, however, see whether there is any extant 
evidence to be gained from statues, as to the treatment 
of limb and muscle by Lysippus. It has been not un- 
common to find such evidence in a statue of the resting 
Heracles in the Pitti Gallery at Florence,? on the basis 
of which is the inscription Avoimmov épyov. It has 
sometimes been assumed that the inscription guarantees 
this work as an exact copy of a Heracles of Lysippus. 
This, however, would certainly not be a legitimate 
assumption, were the antiquity of the inscription beyond 
dispute, which it is not. And as the head upon the 
statue is a portrait of Commodus,’ the notion that we 
have an exact copy is evidently fanciful. The statue 
belongs to a large class, of which the best known example 
is the Heracles Farnese at Naples, made by the sculptor 
Glycon. These figures differ among themselves in a 
marked degree in work and style, and there is none but 
internal evidence as to which is nearest to Lysippus. 
I should grant as a probability, though not as a certainty, 
that Lysippus made a Heracles in this attitude; but in 
fact, as has been more than once pointed out, the attitude 
goes back beyond Lysippus to the fifth century.* None 
of the copies throws any light on the detailed treatment 
of surface by Lysippus. The Heracles which has strongest 


1 See especially Brunn, Denkmdler, Pl. 98, 100. 

2 Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz ; Brunn, Denkmaler, 
Pl. 284. 

‘ This fact, strangely enough, is not noted by Amelung. 

4 Mahler, Polyklet und seine Schule, p. 146; Furtwangler in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, i, p. 2173; fabrbuch des Inst., Anzeiger 1894, p. 25. Next to 
the inscription cited above, the best evidence for a Lysippic statue of this 
type is’ found in a small copy of it on a coin of Alexander the Great, 
probably struck at Sicyon: Num. Chr., 1883, Pl. I, 5. 
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claim to a Lysippic character is the young Heracles in 
the Lansdowne Gallery, the close likeness of which both 
in pose and detail to the Agias has already been pointed 
out,! and is obvious to every one who compares casts or 
good photographs of the two. Yet of course Lysippus 
did not confine himself to one type of Heracles; and 
he probably represented the hero, as he did Alexander, 
at various periods of life. Of the bearded heads of 
Heracles, the finest is that in the British Museum,” and 
it may in essentials go back to a Lysippic original. ‘The 
bearded statues of the standing Heracles, figured by 
Mahler in the work already cited (pp. 145 and 147), are 
probably nearer to the style of Lysippus than is the 
statue of Glycon. 

We possess, in the reliefs which adorned the basis of 
the statue of Pulydamas at Olympia by Lysippus,* what 
ought to be very valuable material for determining his 
style. ‘These reliefs, though not of course by the master 
himself, belong to the school. The reliefs from Mantinea, 
which in a similar way represent the school of Praxiteles, 
are no doubt of great value in the consideration of the 
work of Praxiteles. But unfortunately the Pulydamas 
reliefs are so greatly damaged that they are almost 
worthless for any such purpose. Dr. ‘Treu ventures on 
the observation that the legs of Pulydamas in the central 
relief, which represents him carrying on his shoulders 
a vanquished antagonist, are thin and sinewy. ‘The 
figure of the seated Persian king is majestic and dignified. 
Further than this we are scarcely able to go. 

A point which seems to have escaped observation is 
the remarkable fact that the Agias, like the Pulydamas 
of the basis, is of rather slender figure, apparently hardly 
capable of winning in the pancratium or doing any of 
the extraordinary feats told in legend of these mighty 
men. ‘The Agias is well made and sinewy, but not at 


j. H.S., vol. XXIII, p. 129. SoM. Homolle in B. C. H., 23, 456. 
Ancient Marbles, i, 11 ; cf. the Steinhauser head, Mon. d. 1., viii. 54. 
Olympia, 111, Pl. LV, 1-3 ; cf. text, p. 209 (Treu). 
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all of Herculean type. That he is meant to be tall is 
indicated by the fact that his height is of eight heads, 
but even so his physical power would not be abnormal. 
The Heracles of Glycon is of pancratiast type ; but the 
Agias is much more like a pentathlos. At this we need 
scarcely be surprised. The sculptor had never seen 
Agias, but merely made a typical athlete of the school 
to which he belonged. And the proportions clearly 
point to the school of Lysippus. Even the head, though 
it has a somewhat naturalistic look, is really typical. The 
figure could not come from any known school of the 
period except that of Lysippus. The proportions in 
statues of Scopas and Praxiteles are quite different ; and 
even Euphranor, while he made his bodies slender, made 
his heads large. 

It will be observed that the position which I am 
criticizing is the view that the Apoxyomenos, though 
confessedly a work of the Roman Age, and a copy in 
marble of an original in bronze, yet faithfully repro- 
duces a lost work of Lysippus, and may be considered 
in all its details as the type of his style. It is, however, 
evidently possible to hold a somewhat different view,’ 
that the Roman copyist, while preserving the general 
type and attitude of the Lysippic statue, has in some 
degree modernized the anatomy. In support of this 
theory, there has been cited a torso at Athens ® of a figure 
in the same attitude as the Apoxyomenos, but with the 
other leg advanced and treated in a much simpler and 
drier style. This might very well be taken, and in fact 
has been taken, to prove that the most striking features 
of the Apoxyomenos are due to some artist of the Neo- 
Attic School, some such master as Glycon or Cleomenes. 
I must at once allow that those who adopt this view are 
thereby shielded from such parts of the preceding argu- 
ment as have reference to the detailed and anatomic 
character of the surface of the Apoxyomenos. My 


1 This view has been taken by U. Koehler, 4th. Mitth., 1877, p. 57; 
and others, 2 A aM Tei LOT 7, ble LY « 
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polemic has been directed against taking the Apoxyo- 
menos, as it stands, as an index of the style of Lysippus. 
This is what has been commonly done by archaeologists ; 
and it is against this that I appeal. If it be held that 
the statue, as it stands, only bears the same relation to 
a bronze original by Lysippus as the Heracles of Glycon 
bears to a possible Lysippic Heracles, then we have 
a view which is much more reasonable, and much more 
defensible. 

At the same time, it appears that there are still some 
features in the Apoxyomenos for which this theory does 
not well account. It is not only the surface of the 
Apoxyomenos which is later in character than the age of 
Alexander, but also the whole build of the figure and its 
composition. On this subject Professor Loewy has some 
good remarks. He observes that the author of ‘the 
Apoxyomenos (whom he naturally calls Lysippus) was 
the first of Greek sculptors to compose works really in 
three dimensions. ‘In the naturalistic rounding of his 
figure, many aspects pass undistinguishably into one 
another ; he exercises in the front view full freedom of 
foreshortening, not only of the trunk, which bends in 
various directions, but of the whole figure, arms and legs 
stretching boldly into the void. With this, complete 
success is secured in dealing with the round.’ But this 
freedom from the use of only two planes certainly does 
not belong to the contemporaries of Lysippus; and it 
seems clear that it is a mark of the age of expansion after 
Alexander the Great. And this feature cannot, like the 
peculiarities of the surface, be abstracted from the 
statue, which is full of ease and motion, one aspect of it 
fitting in with another. I am therefore much more 
inclined to think that the statue, as it stands, is a fairly 
correct reproduction of a Greek original of a time some- 
what later than Lysippus. Of this view I will say more 
in the final section. 

Turning from the body to the head of the Agias and 
the Apoxyomenos, we reach similar results. The head of 
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the Agias (Pl. X)* is strangely formed, with low fore- 
head and small occiput ; but in the treatment of forehead, 
eye, and mouth, one may trace some resemblance to the 
Tegean heads, a resemblance which seems to show, at all 
events, contemporaneousness. And it is by no means 
inconsistent with what Plutarch tells us as to the success 
of Lysippus in representing the manly and leonine air 
of Alexander. To this subject we must presently return. 
The hair of the statue does not, it must be confessed, 
show much of the distinction and expressiveness which 
belong to the hair of some Lysippic heads. It is in fact 
only sketched out. But we must remember two things: 
first, that a very simple form of hair is appropriate to 
a pancratiast, and second, that in the copying of bronze 
in marble scarcely any part of the figure would suffer so 
much as the hair. 

For a more precise and detailed description of this head, 
the reader must turn to the paper of M. Homolle,? who, 
in concluding, speaks of ‘les différences profondes qui 
existent entre la téte d’Agias et celle de ?Apoxyomenos, 
et qui, au milieu de beaucoup d’autres ressemblances, 
pourraient faire hésiter sur la commune origine des 
deux ceuvres’. I think this an under-statement. 

It is a curious proof how the attribution of the Apoxyo- 
menos to Lysippus has blinded the eyes of archaeologists, 
that the head of that statue (Pl X.)* has been taken as 
an index of his representations of the male head. ‘This 
head is in fact of early Hellenistic type, and its want of 
expression stands in marked contradiction to what 
Plutarch tells us about Lysippus. From the testimony 
of ancient writers we learn that the works of Lysippus 
were of a stormy, expressive, and idealizing character. 
But we throw all this testimony aside, because we are 
determined to judge Lysippus by the Apoxyomenos. It 
has indeed become quite the custom to speak of Lysippus 
as in style somewhat superficial and inexpressive. ‘These 


1 Fouilles de Delphes, Pl. LXIV. 
2 B.C. H., xxiii, p. 453-6. $ From a cast, 
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phrases may apply to the author of the Apoxyomenos. 
But to apply them to Lysippus is to run counter to the 
most definite statements of ancient writers. 

We owe to the wide knowledge of Professor Furt- 
wingler the observation that the head of the Apoxyo- 
menos is the earliest young head in which the marked 
furrow in the forehead, usual in works of the fourth 
century, is replaced by a wrinkle.’ It is true that in the 
heads of the Olympian pediments and the Parthenon 
metopes thé horizontal wrinkle is quite usual; but this 
is very different, quite superficial; the wrinkle of the 
Apoxyomenos strikes one as something new and some- 
thing decidedly post-Praxitelean. 


Il.—The Date of Lysippus 


Some archaeologists are quite disposed to allow a 
considerable difference in date between the Agias and 
the Apoxyomenos, but yet hold that both may go 
back to Lysippus, the one statue representing the work 
of his youth, the other of his maturity or old age. In 
order to meet this objection, I must consider what is 
really the date of Lysippus. Canina saw no great diffi- 
culty in attributing the Apoxyomenos even to the time 
of Polycleitus. But the perception of its late period and 
character has gradually dawned on archaeologists. And 
the result has been a curious one: it has been a gradual 
pushing of Lysippus from his proper place in the history 
of Greek art. Archaeologists could not separate him 
from the Apoxyomenos, and so had to bring him down 
to a later and later period. 

Thus there has arisen an increasing tendency to con- 
sider Lysippus as a far younger contemporary of Scopas 
and Praxiteles. Recently it has become not unusual to 
make his period the latter half of the fourth century ; 
while Scopas and Praxiteles are placed in the middle of 


1 Masterpieces, p. 304. 
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that century. When, however, we try to throw into 
perspective the evidence on which this view is based, 
discriminating between what is really trustworthy and 
what has little value, we shall find that it does not really 
support the current view. 

To begin with Scopas. His date can only be fixed by 
that of the Mausoleum, about 350 s.c., and that of the 
later temple of Ephesus, during the earlier life-time of 
Alexander the Great. His work on the temple of Athena 
at Tegea has usually been placed much earlier than the 
time of the Mausoleum. The old temple was destroyed 
about 394 B.c., and it is presumed that it was shortly 
afterwards rebuilt under the direction of Scopas. But 
for the time of this rebuilding there is no documentary 
or inscriptional evidence, and if we go by the evidence 
of the remains themselves, a later date than 390 B.c. 
would suggest itself. M. Mendel in the Bulletin} 
observes that though the architectural decoration of the 
temple recalls that of the Erechtheium it is decidedly 
later, and resembles rather that of the great temples of 
Asia of the middle of the fourth century, or even of the 
Sarcophagus of Alexander. In regard to the sculpture 
also, it is not easy to place it forty years earlier than that 
of the Mausoleum. It would naturally suggest itself 
that the new temple at Tegea was built just at the time, 
about 370-360 B.c., when so much temple building was 
going on in Peloponnesus, at Messene, Megalopolis, and 
other places. It would thus seem probable that the 
sculptural career of Scopas did not begin so early as is 
usually supposed. To the main argument of the present 
paper, this is a question of very small importance ; but 
it is worth while in passing to question the view which 
makes Scopas precede Lysippus by a generation. 

The date of Pliny for Prawiteles, 364 B.c., is perhaps 
that of the Aphrodite of Cnidus. Pliny’s date for his 
sons, not a trustworthy date, as their names do not 
come first in the list, is 296 B.c., the same date as that 
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of the sons of Lysippus. M. S. Reinach gives the Hermes 
with the child Dionysus to 363 B.c., Professor Furt- 
wangler to 343 B.c. We have in fact little evidence for 
the date of Praxiteles beyond the statement of Pliny 
and the internal evidence of extant statues. The most 
recent writer on Praxiteles, M. Perrot, thinks that he 
was born about 390 B.c. 

Lysippus’ date in Pliny is simply taken from the florutt 
of Alexander the Great. It is 328 B.c. This may 
possibly be the date of a noted portrait of Alexander by 
Lysippus, though as Alexander was then campaigning in 
Bactria, no portrait of him, in the strict sense of the 
word, cou be made at that time. We are, however, 
told hat Lysippus made many statues of Alernde: fon 
his boyhood onwards, which will take us back to the 
middle of the century. The connexion of the name of 
Lysippus in the well-known story with that of Eupompus 
the painter seems to take us further back still. Eupompus 
belongs to the latter part of the fifth and the early part 
of the fourth century ; and if Lysippus even in his youth 
was contemporary with Eupompus, he cannot have been 
born much later than 400 B.c. However, of course, not 
much serious ye can be attached to these anecdotes 
about sculptors." More important is the date given us 
by the Lysippic portrait of ‘Troilus meron by 
Pausanias.2. Pausanias tells us that Troilus while Hellano- 
dikes* won two victories, one with grown horses and one 
with. colts, mm Ol. 102,3372 8. ¢.3\ and ¢that Lysippus 
executed his statue. The lower part of the base of this 
statue, on which the artist’s name probably appeared, 
has been lost; but the epigram is still extant in which 
Troilus says that he won with ¢ immot a@\opdpou, and then 
épeejs with trot. This has been construed as mean- 
ing that ‘Troilus was victorious in 372 B.c. and then again 


' The story mentioned seems to be vouched for by Duris, who is almost 
a contemporary ; it stands therefore on a better basis than most tales of 
the kind. 

> vi. 1,4: cf. Loewy, Inschr. griech, Bildhauer, p. 76. 
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in the next Olympiad, 368 B.c. But Pausanias says dis- 
tinctly that both victories were won in a year, for 
ees seems to me to bear that interpretation, and that 
interpretation only. It is clear then that the two victories 
of Troilus were both won in 372 8.c. And the lettering 
of the epigram furnishes satisfactory proof that the statue 
was erected at once. Mr. M. N. Tod, whom I have 
consulted on the epigraphic point, observes that the forms 
of the letters, taken with the use of 0 for OY, would seem 
to give a date somewhere between 400 and 360 z.c. 
The forms indeed are much like those of the inscription 
in Loewy, No. 102, in regard to which Loewy remarks, 
‘ Schriftcharakter und Orthographie (0 = OY) der ersten 
Zeit nach Euklid.’ Thus there is no reason for rejecting 
the natural view, that the statue of Troilus was set up 
soon after 372 B.C. 

The contrary has been maintained by high authority ; 
but the reason probably is the difficulty of assigning so 
early a date to a work of Lysippus, and this reason falls 
away if we divide the sculptor from the Apoxyomenos. 
It would seem then that Lysippus was at work quite as 
early as Praxiteles, and very possibly as early as Scopas. 
He was strictly their contemporary. On the other hand, 
he would certainly seem to have outlived them, since he 
worked for Alexander and his generals, while we do not 
hear that Scopas and Praxiteles undertook commissions 
for these. His latest works take us down at all events to 
320 B.c. At that time he may well have been about 70 ; 
and the lives of ‘Titian and Michel Angelo and Watts 
prove that a man may do remarkable work at that age. 

There is some evidence for work by Lysippus at a later 
date than 320 s.c. And if he were born, as seems 
probable, about 390 B.c., he may well have accepted 
commissions, to be executed mainly by his pupils, for 
several years after 320 B.c. But at the same time we 
may observe that the proofs that this was the case are 
of a flimsy character, as may easily be shown. 

The great bronze group at Delpht by Leochares and 
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Lysippus which represented the lion hunt of Alexander 
and Craterus has become more of a reality to us since 
the base of it with the inscription has been discovered at 
Delphi This inscription states that the work was 
vowed by Craterus and dedicated by his son. Craterus 
fell in battle in 321 B.c. The most natural and simple 
supposition is that the work by Leochares and Lysippus 
was already begun but not completed when Craterus 
was slain. 

As to the other inscribed base by Lysippus,? Loewy 
has shown so many ambiguities to inhere in its dating, 
that we need not here discuss it. ; 

Pausanias® tells us of a certain Cheilon, to whom, on 
account of his gallant death in a battle, a statue was set 
up at Olympia by the Achaeans. This statue was by 
Lysippus, and from this fact Pausanias infers that Cheilon 
must have fallen either at Chaeroneia (338 B.c.) or before 
Lamia (322 B.c.). Pausanias judges justly: these were 
the two occasions during the lifetime of Lysippus when 
the Achaeans took part in an important war. And both 
of these dates fall within his working-time, as I would 
be A 

Mention must, however, be made of one or two items 
of evidence which seem to indicate a later date. There 
is the well-known inscription copied in the Vatican by 
Pietro Sabino,* SédevKos PBacidrevs, Avanos érotet, 
which has been supposed to show that Lysippus made 
a portrait of Seleucus after he had taken the kingly title 
in 306 B.c. But we have only to suppose that the word 
Baovdrevs was (naturally enough) added by the Roman 
copyist, to destroy the special bearing of this inscription. 
That Lysippus should have, either before or after the 
death of Alexander, made a portrait of his trusted officer 
Seleucus, as of Craterus and many others, is likely enough. 
As to the story in Athenaeus which connects the name 


Homolle in B. C. H., xxi, p. 598; Plutarch, dlex., 40. 
Loewy, Inschr. griech. Bildhauer, No. 93. 
vi. 4, 6. 4 Loewy, No. 487. 
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of Lysippus with the foundation of Cassandreia in 316 B.c., 
it need not be taken seriously. 

There is thus no serious evidence for works of Lysippus 
of a later date than about 320 8.c. It is convenient in 
histories of sculpture to place him in a later chapter than 
Praxiteles and Scopas. But he seems during all the 
earlier part of his life to have been strictly their con- 
temporary: very probably all were born early in the 
fourth century, though Scopas might have been born 
late in the fifth. On the other hand it can scarcely be 
doubted that Lysippus outlived the other two. The 
number of his works, and his connexion with the generals 
of Alexander, prove this. Yet this fact is not of great 
importance in regard to his style. For it is very unusual 
for a great artist to alter his method of working in his 
old age. By 340 B.c. or thereabouts he would have 
fully formed his style; and after that so busily active 
a man would scarcely change it. 

It is the more important to point out the contem- 
poraneity of the three great masters of the fourth 
century, because it has of late become something of 
a fashion to insist on the influence of Scopas on Lysippus. 
Such influence there would naturally be: great con- 
temporary artists usually exercise some influence on one 
another, whether in the way of attraction or repulsion. 
That there were points of strong likeness between the 
two sculptors is becoming more and more evident ; but 
we are as yet scarcely in a position to say which was the 
leading spirit. And if, as is likely, Scopas influenced 
Lysippus, it is also likely that Lysippus in turn influenced 
Scopas. 

If then the range of Lysippus’ works stretches from 
372 to 320 B.c., it cannot be maintained that the Agias 
statue represents his earliest work. For in that case, 
when the group of Daochos was executed, in 339-331 B.c.," 


1 This is the date at which Preuner arrives (Lin Delphisches Weth- 
geschenk, p. 12) after careful investigation. M. Homolle ventures to 
determine the date sti]! more precisely to 338-334. 
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he was decidedly over fifty years of age. He can hardly, 
after that, have so far changed his style as to produce 
a statue so different from the Agias as is the Apoxyo- 
menos. After sixty, very few painters or sculptors have 
radically altered their style ; and in the case of Lysippus 
we must not, without good grounds, assume such a 
change. 


IIl.—Ancient Critics on Lysippus 


I must briefly speak of the statements of ancient 
writers in regard to the style of Lysippus.t Such state- 
ments are usually of a very superficial character; but 
we cannot neglect them, more especially as Lysippus 
lived just before the rise of the literary school of 
Alexandria, and was naturally the subject of much 
criticism. 

I have already touched on the chief of these statements, 
that Lysippus introduced changes into the recognized 
proportions of the human body. This assertion is doubt- 
less based on fact. But other assertions, and more 
especially such as seem to imply that Lysippus was 
a naturalistic sculptor, require a further and a more 
sceptical investigation. For example we have the asser- 
tion of Quintilian, ‘Ad veritatem Lysippum ac Praxi- 
telem accessisse optime affrmant.’ We cannot believe 
Quintilian if he means by this that Lysippus was a realist 
in the modern sense of the word, closer to unimproved 
nature. In Quintilian, Praxiteles is coupled with 
Lysippus, and how little of a realist Praxiteles was, we 
all know. Of course through the whole history of ancient 
art down to its decline there went a careful study of 
nature, so that in some respects sculpture may be said 
to have moved nearer to life. But there were other 
tendencies, quite as strong, which preserved its ideal 
character. It is probable that great sculptors never 


1 These are all to be found in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, pp. 287 and 
foll. 
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fully realize how much of themselves and of current 
ideas they put into their works. Often idealists are 
quite convinced that they are only following nature : 
what they add to nature they add unconsciously, and 
because they cannot help it. 

On the whole, the ancient testimony as to Lysippus 
establishes his ideal character. The man who represented 
Alexander to his own satisfaction, and laid stress upon 
his leonine and manly air, would not be a realist. A 
Cromwell might tell a painter to copy his scars and 
wrinkles ; but Alexander was of quite another type, and 
the main object of his ambition was to rise above the 
ordinary human level. 

There is a story that Lysippus was induced by a saying 
of the painter Eupompus to take nature rather than any 
master as his guide. But to this story, as I have already 
observed, little value attaches. In fact the opposite 
tendency, the academic, is insisted on by better authority. 
Cicero says that Lysippus spoke of the Doryphoros as his 
master, and Pliny says that he paid great attention to 
the theory of proportion. 

Pliny also records that Lysippus excelled ‘ capillum 
exprimendo’. Now of all parts of the body the hair 
least admits of naturalistic treatment, since its forms are 
constantly varying, and anything but plastic. But on 
the other hand the hair can be used to give character 
and expression to a head. In portraits of the early 
Hellenistic Age of philosophers and the like, the hair and 
beard are treated with great skill, and used to give 
character. Probably Lysippus excelled in this matter, 
which had been neglected by his predecessors and even 
his contemporaries. The hair is a very noteworthy 
feature in such heads as the Zeus of Otricoli, the bearded 
Heracles of the British Museum, and the Poseidon of 
the Lateran, all of which may be more or less Lysippic. 
In portraits of Alexander, as we shall see in the next 
section, the hair is usually treated with expression. On 
the other hand the hair of the Apoxyomenos, though 
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worked out with some care, is decidedly wanting in 
character and expressiveness. 

Another statement of Pliny is that Lysippus showed 
great vigour in detail: ‘ argutiae custoditae in minumis 
quoque rebus.’ But argutiae does not in the least imply 
minute accuracy or naturalism in the rendering of 
detail: it implies animation or vividness throughout, 
much the same thing as Propertius means when he 
speaks of the ‘ animosa signa’ of Lysippus. Animation 
seems to have been as striking a feature in Lysippus’ 
statues as in those of his contemporary Scopas. 

Finally, we have in Pliny the reported statement of 
Lysippus himself, that his predecessors depicted men 
quales essent, while he depicted them quales viderentur 
esse. Few passages have lent themselves to more dis- 
cussion than this. Some archaeologists have regarded it 
as an afhrmation of the impressionist character of 
Lysippic art; some as a statement of his allowance for 
perspective ; some as a declaration of his idealism. It 
would take too much space if I endeavoured to discuss 
this passage in detail; I will only briefly indicate my 
own view, which is that the passage must not be con- 
sidered in isolation, but in connexion with other art- 
criticisms of Greek writers. We may fairly trace back 
most of these to some germ in the Poetics of Aristotle, 
who may be said to have set criticism going, and who 
formulated those phrases about ethos and_ pathos, 
idealism and naturalism, which formed the stock-in-trade 
of lesser men. In the Poetics, Sophocles is made to 
say that he represented men otous det movetvy, while 
Euripides represented them otfou eioiv. Here it can 
scarcely be doubted that Sophocles is meant to contrast 
his own ideality with the comparative realism of Euri- 
pides. I am disposed to think that under the Plinian 
phrase, quales viderentur esse, there lurks some Greek 
expression to the effect that Lysippus also was an idealist. 
The words otovs é€o.cev etvat have been suggested as 


1 Compare the paper of Prof. Kekulé in the Fahrbuch, 1893, pp- 39-51 
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the phrase which Pliny has misrendered, and the sugges- 
tion is at all events ingenious. At the same time the view 
that he claimed to have introduced more perspective into 
sculpture has much in its favour. In any case, to escape 
from an interminable discussion, I think it clear that 
whatever Lysippus may assert in regard to his own 
style, he at all events declares that it differs from that of 
his predecessors, in that he does not represent men just 
as they stand, but adds an ideal or subjective element. 
Whether his improvement consisted in introducing a 
better canon of proportions, or in treating details in 
a more characteristic way, it is less easy to say. But he 
certainly disclaims realism. 

In the interpretation then of statements of ancient 
writers, as in the question of date, the attribution of the 
Apoxyomenos to Lysippus has been a misleading light, 
and interfered with their natural rendering. Archaeo- 
logists have found an affirmation of the naturalism of 
Lysippus in passages which do not bear that meaning. 

But if the Apoxyomenos does not conform to what 
ancient critics tell us in regard to Lysippus, save in the 
one point of physical proportions, does the Agias agree 
with them any better? In regard to this figure we of 
course feel keenly how great is our loss in not having 
the bronze original to go by. The hair in the marble 
copy is merely sketched out; the features of the face 
carelessly rendered; yet the head is far nearer to 
originality and to the contemporary heads by Scopas and 
Praxiteles than is the inexpressive head of the Apoxyo- 
menos. The outlines of the body conform to what we 
are told of Lysippic proportions. And though we should 
like to think that Lysippus gave a greater boldness of 
swing, and freedom from the trammels of convention, to 
his statues than we find in the Agias, these are qualities 
which ancient critics do not attribute to the master. 
They say he had more variety, multiplicasse veritatem 
videtur ; but that quality, in view of the multitude of 
his works and the novelty of his themes, he could hardly 
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have avoided. Nor do any extant statues, the originals 
of which belong to the period 370-320 B.c., entirely 
escape from the two-plane convention. It was not until 
the Greek mind was liberated on all sides, as a result of 
the world-conquest of Alexander, that sculpture gained 
complete freedom: and that did not take place in the 
time of Lysippus, but in the time of his successors. 

My position then is that a determination to regard the 
Apoxyomenos as the model of Lysippic work, and the 
notion that Lysippus must have been a realist, have 
acted perniciously in pushing Lysippus out of his proper 
place in the history of Greek sculpture, both as regards 
his date and his style, and that the time has come for 
a fresh study of the whole question. Such fresh study 
would probably have led to no trustworthy result apart 
from the discovery of the Agias, which gives us just the 
inscriptional evidence which we wanted, and enables us 
to start on a more trustworthy road than that. which 
has hitherto been trodden. 

Taking the Apoxyomenos as it stands, I would maintain 
the view that it fairly represents, not of course the later 
Hellenistic Age, but the period aiter 300 se. wae 
the knowledge of anatomy was fast coming in. And 
although I deny any close connexion with Lysippus, 
I would certainly not call in question its ultimate deriva- 
tion from the bronze school of Sicyon, of which Lysippus 
was the most noted member. 

What is academic in the Apoxyomenos, the careful 
proportions, the occasional conventions, connect it with 
the school of Sicyon, while the anatomic knowledge and 
the boldness of perspective indicate the third century, 
and mark the road which ends in the Borghese fighter 
and the hanging Marsyas. 

But while disputing any close connexion between 
Lysippus and the Apoxyomenos, I do not deny that in 
some respects archaeologists have formed a satisfactory 
view of the position of this master in the history of 
sculpture. It is of course right to contrast the slender 
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proportions which Lysippus introduced with the sturdier 
and less graceful outlines of the statues of Polycleitus. 
And it is quite right to consider Lysippus as in a broad 
sense the author of those manly and nude standing types 
of the gods which come in about the middle of the 
fourth century, such as the British Museum statuette of 
Zeus from Paramythia,! and the statue in the Lateran 
which represents Poseidon standing with his foot resting 
on the prow of a ship.?. He may also be fairly regarded 
as responsible for the heads of Helios which resemble 
Alexander, and for the later type of Zeus head, which 
appears in a mannered and extreme form in the mask 
from Otricoli.? No doubt in our museums there are 
many other works which a careful search would discover, 
and which we could now, by the evidence of the Agias, 
attribute to the school of Lysippus. As the Master 
worked only in bronze, it is most unlikely that any of his 
actual works will be recovered, or even any marble copy 
which we can implicitly trust. 

I do not at present propose to follow up the clue 
given to us by the Agias, or to endeavour to select among 
extant statues those which have the best claim to be by 
the author of this portrait. I have already suggested 4 
that it is impossible to divide the Lansdowne Heracles 
from the Agias; and to that view I certainly adhere. 
But I shall not go farther in this matter. ‘The con- 
jectural attribution of extant statues to great masters 
of the fifth and fourth centuries has been carried of late 
years far beyond the bounds of prudence and modera- 
tion; and although it is a far safer task to attribute 
statues to Lysippus than to almost unknown masters like 
Strongylion or Phradmon, yet it is a task which can 
well wait. 


1 B.M. Bronzes, Pl. VI, No. 274. * Brunn’s Denkmaler, Pl. 243. 
3 Wolters, Bausteine, p. 594. Fy Bs, 1003) Pe L2G 
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1V.—Lysippus and Alexander 


We now reach my next contention, which is, that the 
whole question of the portraiture of Alexander the Great 
has been confused, and drawn, so to speak, out of focus, 
by the influence of the Apoxyomenos. We have had two 
great monographs upon the portraits of Alexander, by 
Koepp and by Schreiber,’ both containing much learn- 
ing and written with ability, which have for this reason 
fallen short of success. ‘The still more recent work of 
Bernoulli, on the other hand, being less dominated by 
a theory, avoids most of the mistaken conclusions into 
which this ignis fatuus has led many able archaeologists. 
The whole history of this investigation is an illustration 
of the danger of piling fresh theories upon a theory 
which is at the time accepted, but is liable to be called 
in question. The only safe ground for a theory is positive 
or documentary evidence; and if it is allowable and 
necessary sometimes to admit as working hypotheses 
views which have only a moderate degree of probability, 
it is essential that their doubtful character should be 
always kept in mind, and that no attempt should be 
made to use them as supports for further speculative 
constructions. One is reminded of what has sometimes 
happened in English building. The Norman builder has 
sometimes built a low wall on a small but sufficient 
foundation. A subsequent builder has sometimes raised 
the height of the wall without examining that founda- 
tion, and-as a result the whole has collapsed. 

A current misconception, piled upon the top of those 
already mentioned, proceeds, from a supposed likeness 
between the head of the Apoxyomenos and the Azara 
head of Alexander in the Louvre, to deduce the con- 
clusion that this Azara head is Lysippic, and in fact 


1 F. Koepp, Ueber das Bildniss Alexanders des grossen, 1892: 'T. 
Schreiber, Studien weber das Bildniss Alexanders des grossen, 1903 : 
J. Bernoulli, Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders des grossen, 1905. 
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preserves for us a copy of one of the most noted of the 
Lysippic portraits of Alexander, the Alexander with the 
spear. To begin with, the Azara head is so much injured, 
and has been so much restored, that it can only with 
the greatest caution be used for evidence; then again, 
the likeness between the two heads is but superficial, and 
is no safe basis for a theory.’ And further it seems to me 
extraordinary that any one who has read the passage in 
Plutarch as.to Lysippus’ portraits of Alexander can find 
a copy of one of them in so miserable and characterless 
a work of art as the Azara portrait (Fig. 15). ‘ Lysippus 
alone’, says Plutarch, ‘incorporated the character of 
Alexander in bronze and gave his body its indwelling 
valour: others, wishing to render the bend of his neck, 
and the melting look of his eyes, failed to preserve what 
in him was manly and leonine.’ Plutarch further says 
that Lysippus represented Alexander as gazing up towards 
the sky with proud and presumptuous air. What of all 
this is there in the dull Azara portrait, from which we 
get the notion of a man much older than Alexander was 
at the time of his death? Lysippus can scarcely have seen 
Alexander again after he left Europe, or at all events after 
he left Asia Minor. He depicted him as a young and 
god-like hero, not as a middle-aged commonplace man. 
More recently there has been found on the site of 
Cyrene a full-length figure of Alexander,” represented as 
Castor. It is a poor work of the Roman Age, and the 
nude body is conventional: the head, however, is in- 
teresting (Fig. 16). It is turned to the right shoulder and 
upwards ; the expression is lofty and enthusiastic; the 
hair stands up from the forehead in two masses, one of 
which falls over each temple. It agrees very well with 
the passage of Plutarch. And as Alexander was holding 


1 Bernoulli observes that the points of difference are more notable 
than those of likeness. Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders, p. 24 ; 
cf. Figs 6 (above) and 7, 

® Rend. acc. Lincei, 1915 (Mariani) : compare 7, H. S., 1916, p. xlvi', 
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a lance in the left hand, one is tempted to regard it as 
a copy of Ly aiden ‘ Alexander with the lance’. But 
if it be so, we shall not be greatly helped, for we cannot 
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tell in what respects it follows that masterpiece and in 
what respects it falls away from it. ‘here is no more 
fertile mother of chimaeras in archaeology than the 
fashion of assuming that because a work of Roman Age 
was meant to be a copy of a noted Greek original, there- 
fore it follows that original in all respects. 
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Similar in head to the new statue, but differing in 
pose, is a bronze statuette in the Louvre, which was 
spoken of by Professor Wolters* as a reduction of the 
‘Alexander with the lance’. A bronze of this kind is 
often more trustworthy than a poor marble statue for 
evidence: unfortunately it is in poor preservation, and 
the scale is so small that it must be used with caution. 

I venture to think that the whole question of the 
portraiture of Alexander has been placed on a false basis 
through what may be termed a mistake in psychology. 
Archaeologists have been misled by the tendencies of 
modern art, and have not clearly seen how much there 
is in ancient portraiture of idea and belief, in proportion 
to visible fact. They underrate the extreme idealism of 
fourth-century art. The attempt to recover the actual 
traits of the Macedonian hero, as they might appear in 
a photograph, is a hopeless quest. No one at the time 
looked at Alexander with the cold and critical eyes of 
science. All that we can hope to recover is the mental, 
rather than the visual, images which those about Alexander 
formed of him. Different sculptors, we are told, formed 
different types of the hero, each doubtless according to 
the formed style of his art. Foremost among them stood 
Leochares and lLysippus. Alexander preferred the 
Lysippic rendering of himself because he discerned in 
the art of Lysippus a kinship to his own manly and 
ardent nature. Some of the sculptural types of Alexander 
we may hope to identify amid the numerous extant 
statues and statuettes which are more or less intended to 
represent the great king. We can throw them into 
classes. But we shall scarcely be able to say how nearly 
they resemble the hero whom they portray. 

In fact, in portraiture, as in the representation of limb 
and muscle, the turning-point came about the year 
300 B.c. Every one who is accustomed to dealing with 
Greek coins knows that we do not find on them strongly 
marked and naturalistic portraits until the third century. 


1 Archaol. Anzeiger, 1895, p. 163. 
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In sculpture the same thing holds. The break comes 
between such a portrait as that of Sophocles of the time 
of Lycurgus (337-323 B.c.) with its noble ideality, and 
such a portrait as that of Demosthenes of the time of 
Polyeuctus (280 B.c.), which combines this idealism with 
a closer approach to fact and history. 

I do not think that we can yet venture to select one 
among the many portraits of Alexander which have 
come down to us as definitely Lysippic ; but the direc- 
tion in which we should look is not towards the Azara 
head, but rather towards the portrait on the coins of 
Lysimachus (Fig. 17),? and the head of Alexander in the 
British Museum (Fig. 18). “These have indeed no kinship 
with the head of the Apoxyomenos; but they have 
a sort of cousinship to the head of Agias, and they corre- 
spond far better with the words of Plutarch. 

We may put the matter broadly thus: the coins of 
Lysimachus give us the traditional portrait of Alexander 
as his younger contemporaries thought of him. And 
this popular conception would probably be embodied in 
the portraits of Lysippus. ‘There is a strong likeness 
between the coins and the British Museum head; but 
none between them and the Azara head. It follows that 
the British Museum head is nearer to Lysippus ; and it 
conforms to the passage of Plutarch. At first sight it 
strikes one as Scopaic, that is to say, like the Tegea 
heads ; but taking the head of Agias as Lysippic, we may 
find in it in some respects, notably in the form of the 
eyes, a still nearer likeness to the British Museum type. 
I cannot but regard the theory of Koepp and Schreiber 
that the Azara head is a naturalistic portrait of Alexander 
by Lysippus as a most unfortunate one. The Azara head 
has some appearance of naturalism. Even Bernoulli 
thinks it naturalistic. In my opinion the poorness of the 


1 So Bernoulli, Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders, p. 25 ‘ Will es 
mir nicht recht in den Sinn, dass uns in dem Pariser Hermenbildniss der 
Kopftypus des beriithmtesten Werkes des Lysippos erhalten sein soll.’ 

2 From a cast. The coin isin the British Museum. 
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work, the restorations (nose), and the want of symmetry 
between the two sides of the head, give it an appearance 
of naturalism which a closer examination scarcely justifies. 
If, however, it be an exact portrait of Alexander, it is of 
Alexander at the very end of his life. It is in the last 
degree unlikely that the aged Lysippus would have made 
a journey to Babylon to make a fresh portrait of the king. 
Kings like to go down to posterity at their best and not 
at their worst. 

And it may be observed in this connexion that the 
portraits by Lysippus of which we know anything were 
of the boldest and least naturalistic 
type. The portrait of Agias 
represents a man who had been 
dead for about a century. The 
Lysippic portrait of Pulydamas was 
posthumous. In the group of the 
horsemen who fell at the Granicus 
set up at Dium, Lysippus, accord- 
ing to Pliny, ‘imagines summa 
omnium similitudine expressit ’ ; 
but no one has suggested that Lysippus saw and copied 
the dead bodies, and how else could he get exact like- 
nesses? ‘The phrase of Pliny only shows that the Roman 
critics, like many moderns, could not discern between 
life-likeness in a portrait and a close adherence to the 
original. 

M. Collignon has some good remarks on the supposition 
that Lysippus was a naturalist in portraiture. ‘ Peut-il 
étre considéré comme [initiateur de l’évolution qui se 
manifeste avec tant de force dans l’art hellénistique, et 
introduit dans le portrait un si curieux accent de vérité? 
I] serait imprudent de Vaffirmer. Au tv° siécle, le 
portrait réaliste n’existe pas encore.’ This must be 
taken as a revision of the opinion which M. Collignon 
expressed some years ago:” ‘ C’était une nouveauté de 
rompre avec lidéal de perfection du v° siécle, et d’aban- 

1 Lysippe, p. 92. > Rayet, Monuments de Part antique,No. 55. 
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donner le culte de la beauté conventionnelle pour se 
rapprocher de la vérité particuliére. C’est surtout dans 
les traits du visage que Lysippe expres lercaractere 
individuel.’ In this change of view other arch aeologists 


18. HEAD IN BRITISH MUSEUM 


may well follow M. Collignon. The probability is that, 
while the work of Lysippus conforms in character to 
the first opinion cited from him, the work of Lysistratus, 
the brother of Lysippus, and of his sons, conforms to the 


second citation. 
It is a very suggestive fact that M. Collignon calls 
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attention to the close likeness between such works as the 
Apoxyomenos or the Heracles of Glycon and the terra- 
cottas of Smyrna in the third century. 


V.—The Successors of Lysippus 


It has been much the custom among archaeologists, 
and still more among art-critics without archaeological 
training, to speak of the age of Lysippus, the fourth 
century B.C., as a time of softness and decadence. No 
doubt decay and corruption set in at Athens in that 
century, with the decay of political energy and religious 
belief. And in the works of Praxiteles, for all their con- 
summate beauty and technical mastery, we may note the 
beginnings of a decadence. But in the sculptures of 
Scopas, so far as they are known to us, there breathes 
a remarkable force and ardour. And Lysippus was pre- 
eminently a manly and spirited artist. While Athens 
was entering on the path of decay, the policy and the 
victories of Epaminondas had given a fresh lease of life 
to the people of Peloponnesus. Great cities, Messene 
and Megalopolis, arose with their public buildings and 
their temples. And many of the other cities, such as 
Mantinea and Aegium, became more populous and power- 
ful. It would be absurd to speak of any decadence in 
Peloponnesus at this time. Rather, the loosening of the 
Spartan yoke had made the towns rise in a generation to 
a far higher level of culture and power. These external 
conditions are reflected, as is often the case, in the 
activity of the greatest Peloponnesian artists—Euphranor, 
Nicias, Apelles, and most notably Lysippus. It might 
almost have been called a new branch of the tree of 
Hellenic art, which suddenly flowered and bore fruit. 
And from it fresh shoots were transplanted into the vast 
empire which was founded beyond the sea by Alexander. 

But the real expansion of Hellas came, not in the days 
of Lysippus, but in the time of his school. 
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Lysistratus, the brother of Lysippus, is said by Pliny 
to have been the first to take plaster casts from the face, 
from which he made wax moulds. He is also said to 
have aimed at realism in portraits. Surely, if this is told 
us of Lysistratus, we are justified in supposing that it 
does not apply to his far more celebrated brother. 
Lysistratus was probably a younger brother, with less 
strongly fixed notions of style. But even in his case we 
can scarcely suppose such a knowledge of anatomy as is 
displayed in the Apoxyomenos. It was the skin, not that 
which lies beneath, that he seems to have studied. It is 
likely enough that in the next generation, the school of 
Lysippus, carrying on the tendencies of Lysistratus, 
would profit by the anatomical studies of Alexandria. 
There are other respects in which they would almost 
certainly move with the general stream of art. Their 
perspective would become freer, and the last traces of 
the two-plane restrictions would disappear. 

It seems to me that the path thus laid down would 
lead the followers of Lysippus to such a work as the 
Apoxyomenos. And there are other works of a not dis- 
similar character, which have already by some writers 
been attributed to the school of Lysippus. 

If we look round our Galleries in order to find parallels, 
it will not be easy to find any nearer than the so-called 
Jason of Munich? and the Louvre,? which is really 
a Hermes fastening his sandal, and the seated Ares of 
the Ludovisi gallery. I need not minutely examine the 
details of these works ; but in all, the boldness of attitude, 
the length of limb, and the freedom from the two-plane 
convention is conspicuous. The Ares statue in particular 
furnishes an interesting parallel to the Apoxyomenos. 
Some thirty years ago it was usual to regard it as a copy 
of an Ares of Scopas. In 1885 Dr. Wolters, an excellent 
judge, had observed the affinities of the two statues both 
in style and in head,’ and had naturally attributed the 

1 Clarac, v. 814, 2048. 

2 Brunn and Arndt, Denkmaler, Pl. 67. 3 Bausteine, p. 452. 
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Ares to the school of Lysippus. Overbeck observed in 


1894,! ‘in recent years many writers have set forth con- 
siderations which leave no doubt that we have to do 
with a work made in the Hellenistic Age under the 
influence of the art of Lysippus.’ In particular the 
little figure of Eros, which is associated with this Ares, 
is of unmistakable Hellenistic type. 

It is observable that the proposal of the present paper 
is to treat the Apoxyomenos as the Ares Ludovisi has 
been treated by a general consensus of archaeologists: to 
deny its right immediately to represent a great master, 
but to leave it as representing the later development of 
a fourth-century school. 

It is a decidedly later stage of such tendencies which is 
represented by such statues as the wonderful fighter of 
Agasias in the Louvre. I have already observed how in 
details, notably in the shape of the foot, this figure 
carries further the peculiarities of the Apoxyomenos. 
But we have to do here with a work of Asiatic origin 
and eclectic style. 

The road which leads to the statue of Agasias would 
seem to have been pursued by Lysistratus, and probably 
by the sons or pupils of Lysippus, but scarcely by him- 
self. We may perhaps find a hint of this in Pliny’s 
statement that Euthycrates rather attained to the con- 
stantia of his father than to his elegantia, and preferred 
the austerum genus to the jucundum. ‘The phrases are 
not easy to interpret ; but we may judge that Euthycrates 
was deficient in the charm which was conspicuous in the 
works of Lysippus, and made up for it by hard study. 
The works of Euthycrates were of the same kind as those 
of Lysippus, Alexander, a Heracles, horsemen, quadrigas, 
and the like. Another son or pupil, for Pliny does not 
distinguish them, Boedas, made an adorans, a figure 
which some have seen in the ‘ Praying Boy’ of Berlin 
(Fig. 19), which does, in fact, seem to belong to this 


1 Geschichte der griech, Plastik, Ed. 4, ii. 17. 
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school.! A third pupil, Daippus, was so far as we know 
exclusively a sculptor of athletes ; we hear of several of 
his works, among others of a statue called the Perzxyomenos. 
Is it possible that our statue, which we call the Apoxyo- 
menos, is really a copy of this? The Plinian date of 
Daippus, Ol. 121 (296 B. c.), would be rather early for the 
statue, but by no means impossible. It is not, as we have 
already seen, by any means purely naturalistic ; in some 
points it connects itself with the fourth century, as in 
others with the schools of Hellenistic art. 

What would be the difference between an Apoxyo- 
menos and a Perixyomenos? I have made inquiry of 
eminent Greek scholars on this point, but they have 
nothing definite to say. The Apoxyomenos should be 
a man scraping away the sand like a skin, the Perixyo- 
menos a man scraping himself all round. As the Roman 
amateurs applied the names to two well-known statues, 
one would think that there must have been in action or 
attitude of these statues something to justify the two 
prepositions, wepi- and dzo-. However that be, it seems 
clear that the word perixyomenos would well suit the 
extant figure. At the same time, it must be observed 
that this attribution is merely suggestive and conjectural, 
and cannot serve as a basis for any further theories. 

Our discussion of the Agias of Lysippus, and of the 
Apoxyomenos which has been attributed to him, requires 
as a supplement a consideration of some figures of the 
Hellenistic Age, which have been regarded as Lysippic. 
I will group the discussion around one of the most 
beautiful and attractive of them, the Hermes of Hercu- 
laneum at Naples (Fig. 20). This is a fine work in bronze ; 
and in dealing with it we stand on much more solid 
ground than we do in discussing marble figures of the 
Roman Age. 

The statue is familiar to most students of art. Hermes 

* Prof. Loewy has insisted on likenesses, both of pose and of type of 


head, between the Apoxyomenos and the ‘ Praying Boy’, Rim. Mitth., 
Pls. XVI-XVII. 
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appears as a youth, little more than a boy, of slight pro- 
portions, sitting on a rock, on which his right hand rests, 
while the left holds a herald’s staff. His attitude is 


20. HERMES OF HERCULANEUM 


almost momentary; he leans forward as if about to 
spring to his feet; the right leg is outstretched. ‘The 
wings attached to the ankles, and bound to them in 
a somewhat prosaic way with straps, are the only features 
which indicate deity. ‘Three of the four wings are 
restored. Under each foot is a bronze rosette. 
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The form of the head is pleasing, but the face is not 
expressive, and certainly not characteristic of Hermes. 
It belongs to a group, in which we might include the 
Praying Boy of Berlin, and among marble statues the 
heads of the Apoxyomenos, and the Jason of the Louvre, 
and many other works. 

Until lately such works as our Hermes and the Praying 
Boy passed without dispute as Hellenistic. But, of late, 
the similarity of such works to the Apoxyomenos, and 
the determination to regard the latter as the work of 
Lysippus, have dragged them up toa fourth-century date. 
One of the most recent handbooks of sculpture, that of 
Dr. Bulle,! speaks of the Hermes deliberately as Lysippic. 

We cannot at once dismiss this view on the ground 
that the Hermes 1s too naturalistic in detail for the fourth 
century, for we find in it none of the naturalistic detail 
which we observe in the Apoxyomenos. The most 
marked details are the lines of the abdomen, which, 
however, are not closer to nature than the abdominal 
lines of the Thorn-extractor. The ears are remarkable : 
they stand right out of the head: it would be easier to 
find parallels among Roman portraits than elsewhere. 
But the whole character of the sculpture is academic. 
We have in it a continuation of such types as the Disco- 
bolus of Myron, the Diadumenus of Polycleitus, the 
Ares Ludovisi, continued in a particular direction. 

In the same class with this figure we must place two 
others, also from the villa at Herculaneum, two youths 
standing in almost exactly the same attitude, bending 
forwards with arms not outstretched, but held in front 
of them, evidently in a tense and strained position. The 
photographers had dubbed them discoboli, supposing 
that each had just discharged a discus and was watching 
its flight or arrival. Others had called them runners 
preparing to start. But there can be little doubt that 
they should be placed facing one another ; and that they 
are a pair of boy wrestlers watching for an opportunity 

* Bulle, Der Schine Mensch, Altertum, p. 361. 
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of gripping the enemy. We know that in ancient as in 
modern wrestling a good grip was half the battle. These 
boys certainly have not the weight and the extreme 
physical development which was the characteristic of the 
ancient, as of the modern, wrestler. They are beauti- 
fully made, but quite light weights. They contrast 
markedly with the boy athletes of the Polycleitan school, 
of which we have some Roman copies. It is, however, 
to be observed that the two fine bronze originals of 
Argive school which are extant, the Idolino of Florence 
and the Apollo of Berlin, are both notable for a slighter 
build. These two wrestlers and the Hermes clearly 
belong to the same tendency. Can we discover the date 
and character of that school? 

The character of the heads sufficiently proves that the 
statues as they stand cannot be earlier than the third 
century. And the academic treatment of the bodies 
marks a still later time. For the third century, the 
golden age of Hellenistic culture, was in sculpture bold 
and innovating. We owe to it such eminently original 
works as the Nike of Samothrace, the Tyche of Antioch, 
and the Artemis of Versailles; also we have then the 
rise of the school of Pergamon, and many magnificent 
portraits, such as that of Demosthenes by Polyeuctus. 
When we come to a later age, the first century B.c., 
we have another kind of tendency. Originality and 
invention had died down, and men reverted more and 
more to old models; but at the same time technique 
and finish were at a very high level. To this age belong 
the remarkable works of the Neo-Attic school; the 
standing youth of Stephanus, the Heracles of Glycon, 
the torso of Apollonius. 

The discovery in 1900,” by the island of Anticythera, 
of a ship of the Roman Age full of bronze and marble 
statues wrecked on the way to Rome, gives us valuable 
information as to the commerce in statues at the time. 


1 So Mr. Norman Gardiner, in his Greek Athletic Sports, p. 382. 
2 See Ephem. Archatol. for 1902. 
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The marble works, which are in a deplorable state of 
preservation, seem to be mostly poor copies, made in 
Greece or Asia, of good works of earlier Greek sculpture, 
though one of them is a work of Pergamene or Ephesian 
school of some merit. ‘This and some of the bronze 
statues are shown by the remains of lead-fixing still 
adhering to their feet to have been torn down from 
their bases, and so to have been works already set up on 
some Greek site. 

It is certain that, in the first century B.c., not only 
did fine Greek statues of previous centuries, taken from 
the agoras and sacred sites of Greece, flow into Rome in 
great abundance, but in addition the Roman demand, 
rapidly increasing as Roman wealth and dominion in- 
creased, caused many flourishing marble-wurks and bronze 
foundries to arise in Greece. Naturally it is by no means 
easy to determine, in regard to some of the extant statues, 
whether they were taken from an ancient site or manu- 
factured especially for Roman amateurs. But many of 
the marble statues, in the Roman galleries and elsewhere, 
can be decidedly assigned to the one class or the other. 
To assign the extant bronze figures is more difficult, as 
they were made by superior artists, and even in Roman 
times the art of bronze casting was preserved, and a great 
quantity of statues were constantly produced, which 
were of considerable technical merit. A good example, 
made in: Greece or Asia in the first century 1c. is the 
figure of Hermes or an orator from Carnuntum, now in 
Vienna.! ‘The bronze bust of the Doryphorus at Naples 
is signed by an Athenian artist of the first century B.c. 
In regard to the archaic bronze bust of Apollo at Naples, 
the opinions of the first archaeologists has been divided, 
as to whether it is an original work of the sixth 
century B.c., or a copy of such a work dating from the 
Roman Age. 

It is certain that the bronze Hermes and the bronze 
wrestlers of Naples are not copies of works of the fifth, 


1 Von Sacken, Die antiken Bronzen in Wien, Pl. XXI. 
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or even the fourth century. The type of head and the 
slight proportions are quite unknown to those centuries. 
They will strike every one whose eyes are accustomed to 
the solid forms of early Greek art as something new. It 
has often been said that they follow the Lysippic canon 
of proportions. But this is not the case. The Agias 
gives us the Lysippic proportions: but these figures are 
slighter than the Agias, slighter than the Apoxyomenos, 
slighter than the warriors of the frieze of the Mausoleum. 
No doubt they represent a further development of the 
Lysippic school in the Hellenistic Age. We have seen 
in a previous chapter that the Apoxyomenos early in 
the third century presents a remarkable combination of 
the academic and the naturalistic, a generally academic 
tone combined with exactness in the rendering of par- 
ticular features. Each of these elements is continued in 
the Hellenistic schools. The tendency to naturalism or 
realism is best represented for us in the Borghese fighter 
by Agasias of Ephesus. The academic tendency, com- 
bined with an exaggeration of the Lysippic canon of 
proportions, is presented to us in the Naples bronzes. 

The tendency to lighten the solid proportions of early 
art is notable in the works of the Neo-Attic school. The 
well-known figure of a naked youth by the artist Stephanus 
of that school is very slight in build. In attitude and in 
comparative length of limbs, as Furtwangler has pointed 
out, it closely resembles a small bronze figure found at 
Ligourio near Argos, which is a characteristic work of 
fifth-century Peloponnesian art ; but it is of far slighter 
build, and shows a certain refinement and delicacy 
which are characteristic of the art of the time of Caesar. 
Speaking broadly, there is an affinity between the class 
of figures to which the Stephanus figure belongs and the 
class of figures to which the Hermes belongs ; only the 
prototypes of the Neo-Attic works are to be sought 
primarily in the fifth century, and the prototypes of the 
works of the class of the Hermes belong to the school ot 

1 Figured in Ernest Gardner’s Handbook, p. 196. 
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Lysippus. But to suppose that these Herculanean 
bronzes belong to the time of Lysippus is quite unjustified. 
Like nearly all the statues found in the great villa of 
Herculaneum, they were made about the time of Julius 
Caesar or soon after. 

As this paper has been rather long and intricate, it 
may be well here briefly to sum up the conclusions which 
it reaches. We started from the position that the Agias 
and the Apoxyomenos cannot both reflect the style of 
Lysippus ; and we saw good reason to think that it 1s 
the Agias which has by far the best claim to this position, 
the Apoxyomenos showing clear marks of the style of the 
age succeeding Alexander the Great. We next observed 
that the assumed connexion of this latter work with 
Lysippus had had the effect, first of placing Lysippus at 
too late a date in the history of Greek sculpture; and 
second, of confusing the question of the portraiture of 
Alexander. Finally, it appeared that the Apoxyomenos is 
probably a copy, not of a work of Lysippus himself, but 
of one of his pupils, or some one belonging to his school, 
who worked in the third century. 


Vil 
CLEOBIS AND BITON AT DELPHI 


THERE is no more satisfactory way of confirming 
a statement of an ancient writer than by producing a 
monument, a temple or a statue, or an inscription, which 
verifies it. 

The testimony of Pausanias has, in the course of recent 
excavation, been again and again thus shown to be 
trustworthy ; and he has been quite rehabilitated by 
the spade. Those who, like Kalkmann, have tried to show 
that he is merely a disher-up of statements of very various 
value made by previous writers have been put to silence. 
His descriptions of ancient monuments in Greece agree 
satisfactorily with the works themselves when they sur- 
vive ; and even when these works have been lost, the 
inscriptions which remain on their bases or the oe of 
the ground where they stood usually confirm his state- 
ments. Even when exceptionally he makes a mistake, 
the exception usually tends to confirm the rule, for we 
can discern how he was misled by appearances, being 
hurried and at the mercy of the local guides, who were 
probably no more to be trusted for historic accuracy 
than were the local guides of our cathedrals in quite 
recent times. 

I may cite an example which indeed is well known. 
One of the first fruits of the admirable excavations 
carried out by the Germans at Olympia in the seventies 
of the last century was the figure of Victory by Paeonius 
of Mende. On the basis of that statue we can still read 
the statement that it was set up by the Messenians and 
Naupactians out of the spoils ‘of their enemies’. 
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Pausanias! discusses the question why the dedicators 
inserted the vague phrase ‘ of their enemies ’, instead of 
mentioning the particular enemies whom they had 
defeated, and gives the view of the Messenians them- 
selves, which is probably the true view, that ‘ the enemies ’ 
were the Spartans defeated at Sphacteria, and that it 
was fear of the Spartans which prevented them from 
being more explicit. ‘That Pausanias discusses the in- 
scription certainly proves that he had read it on the spot. 
And he goes on to show that in one respect he mis- 
interpreted it. It proceeds to say that the Victory 
‘was the work of Paeonius of Mende, who also was 
victorious in a competition for making the acroteria of the 
temple of Zeus’. This phrase Pausanias seems to interpret 
as meaning that he took the contract for executing one 
of the pedimental groups of the temple. But acroteria 
were not pedimental groups but free-standing statues 
which stood on the top of the pediments. That these 
were figures of Victory is almost certain from the analogy 
of other temples: winged figures had from the earliest 
times been used for that special kind of decoration. 
Pausanias could hardly have made such a mistake, unless 
he had seen the inscription and been misinformed by his 
guide. So when he tells us of the controversy existing in 
his time as to the occasion of the Messenian dedication, 
he probably repeats the account given on the spot. This 
air of local knowledge and the traditions kept up by the 
curators of sacred sites runs through the work of Pau- 
sanias ; and proves him a true man and no impostor. 
Historians like Herodotus and ‘Thucydides seldom offer 
the archaeologist such an easy way of comparison with 
extant monuments. But the first chapters of Thucydides 
correspond in a remarkable degree with recent archaeo- 
logical research. For instance, he tells us? that when, 
after the return of the Athenians to their devastated city 
in 479 B.c., they built a wall round their city, they did 
so in great haste, men, women, and. children working 
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against time, and building into the wall stelae or upright 
slabs from tombs, and a variety of worked stones. In 
recent times early Athenian stelae, mutilated to make 
them fit, have been extracted from this wall! Especially 
interesting are some reliefs representing the sports and 
amusements of the youth of Athens, carved in a very 
vigorous archaic style.? Thucydides observes that the 
way in which the wall was run up was evident to any one 
who examined it ; and after many centuries an archaeo- 
logist can but repeat what he says. 

Some of the statements of Herodotus also bear well 
the light thrown on them in the process of modern dis- 
covery. I am not speaking of the summaries of oriental 
history with which the early books of the historian are 
concerned. Here he depended very much on the state- 
ments of others; and not knowing the Babylonic and 
Egyptian tongues, and being unable to read the inscrip- 
tions, he was obliged to go by the often untrustworthy 
statements of local Greeks and of officials who took 
pleasure in misinforming him. But when he repeats 
information which came to him from recent Greek tra- 
dition, he is far more fully to be relied on. His account 
of the Ionian Revolt, for example, appears to be very 
accurate. In another work,’ I have placed side by side 
the consecutive history of the revolt by Herodotus, and 
the facts of the coinage adopted in common by the 
revolted cities. The coins were issued certainly or pro- 
bably by Chios, Samos, Abydos, Clazomenae, Lamp- 
sacus, Cyme, and Dardanus, all of which cities are men- 
tioned by Herodotus as having taken part in the revolt. 
The whole coinage is uniform in weight and character, 
proving that there was at least a commercial agreement 
between the cities, and suggesting that, had the Ionians 
been successful, a permanent league might have been 
established, with important results for early civilization. 


1 Athen. Mittheilungen, 1907, Pl. XXI, &c. 
2 Casts in the Ashmolean Museum. 
3 P. Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage, Ch. iii. 
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When I first called attention to the coins,! I remarked 
that it was strange that among them there was no coin 
which could be attributed to Priene, a city which con- 
tributed twelve ships to the Ionian fleet ; and within 
a few years a new coin of the class made its appearance, 
from a find at Vourla, which was struck at Priene. The 
find was singularly opportune. 

Long ago, when G. Rawlinson published his book on 
Herodotus, some modern confirmations of the great 
historian were known. Herodotus spoke of the Persian 
invaders being overwhelmed, near the temple of Athena 
Pronaia at Delphi, by rocks falling from the heights of 
Parnassus, loosed, according to the pious opinion of the 
time, by Apollo himself in the defence of his temple. 
Leake observed many loose rocks in the precinct of 
Athena. We now know that the early temple of Athena 
was crushed in the fourth century s.c. by rocks falling 
from above, and was rebuilt in a safer place. Our own 
time (1905) saw a fresh devastation of the site by falling 
rocks ; so that the action of Apollo was less catastrophic 
than it might seem. 

Herodotus mentions the trophy set up by the Greeks 
after the victory at Plataea in the Delphic precinct. It 
consisted of a golden bowl supported on the heads of 
three serpents; and on the bodies of the serpents were 
cut the names of the Greek cities whose troops had taken 
part in the battle. ‘The bowl doubtless disappeared 
when the Phocians seized Delphi and melted down the 
sacred treasures. But the inscribed serpent-tripod re- 
mained on the spot until, when the barbarians were 
invading, it was carried to Constantinople and set up 
in the Hippodrome, where it still remains, the names of 
the Greek cities being still legible. 

In the recent French excavations at Delphi some dis- 
coveries were made which again not only confirmed the 
truth of statements of Herodotus, but also made them vivid. 

No passage in the whole work of Herodotus is more 


' Proceedings of the British Academy for 1908; F. H.S., 1911, p. 156. 
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charming, or dwells more pleasantly in the memory, 
than the conversation which he reports as taking place 
between King Croesus and Solon of Athens. The rich 
and prosperous King of Lydia was vexed that Solon 
seemed not to appreciate his good fortune, and asked 
whom rather than himself the sage considered a really 
happy man. Solon replied that he put in the’first place 
Tellus of Athens, who after having beautiful and virtuous 
children, died on the battle-field. In the second place, 
Solon put Cleobis and Biton of Argos, who on the occasion 
of a great festival of Hera, when they could not procure 
oxen, themselves drew the chariot of their mother 
forty-five stades (five miles) to Argos. Afterwards, 
falling asleep in the temple, they awoke no more, but 
passed away in the full bloom of their health and strength. 
This Solon portrays as a fate of rare happiness, since 
they died amid the full appreciation of their country- 
men. Herodotus adds that the Argives dedicated statues 
of the two brothers at Delphi. 

In the course of the French excavations at Delphi, two 
statues of greater than life-size, of the earliest style of art, 
were recovered ; and the bases which belonged to them, 
which bore inscriptions. It has been the work of years, 
carried out by a succession of archaeologists, to recover 
the fragmentary and difficult lettering of these. ‘The 
last to work on them is M. Théodore Reinach, who gives 
an account of his labours in the Proceedings of the French 
Institute for 1924." 

It need hardly be said that ingenious scholars had not 
allowed the simple narrative of Herodotus to stand. 
Stein in his edition of Herodotus had suggested that, as 
the Argive heroes had nothing to do with Delphi, the 
statues which Herodotus saw, or of which he had heard, 
must have been of Trophonius and Agamedes, the 
reputed architects of the earliest of the Delphic temples. 
But when the letters TON were read on the base it was 
naturally suggested that they were the end of the name 


1 Comptes Rendus, 1924, p. 149. 
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of Biton. Dr. Premerstein succeeded in making out in 
the inscription a record that the persons named in it 
had dragged their mother in a chariot to some place. 
M. Reinach announces that his investigations at Delphi, 
‘que je renouvelais 4 toutes les heures du jour et sous 
tous les éclairages,’ have succeeded in discovering traces 
of a record of the forty-five stades of Herodotus. ‘Thus, 
though the name of Cleobis is broken away, there can be 
no doubt that what has been discovered is the dedicated 
figures mentioned by Herodotus. 

The two figures (Figs. 21, 22), which are exact duplicates 
of one another, are among the earliest productions of the 
Greek chisel. ‘They strike the key-note of the great gallery 
of figures of athletes for which, from the sixth to the 
third century, the School of Argos was noted. Solid and 
heavily built, standing squarely on their legs, they give 
one the impression of massive force. The muscles of the 
knee are very prominent ; and this seems to have been 
a custom of the Argive school, down to the time of 
Polycleitus. The hair falls on the shoulders in heavy 
curls, a custom which survived longer in Greek sculpture 
in the portrayal of deities than in the representation of 
men. The date of the figures can scarcely be much 
later than 600 B.c. ; they are therefore decidedly earlier 
than the time of Solon and Croesus. 

But it is necessary to be careful as to the exact in- 
ferences which we draw from the discovery. It shows 
that Herodotus was not careless in regard to facts. But 
of course it does not prove that the dialogue between 
Solon and Croesus was based on an accurate report. The 
ancient historians were used, as a custom of their craft, 
to compose speeches for their heroes appropriate to the 
circumstances of the case. ‘This is the ordinary custom 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, and they would have 
smiled at the density of the modern commentators who 
condemn such a proceeding as untruthful. 

Herodotus ' gives us an account of the rebuilding of 
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the temple of Apollo at Delphi after its destruction by 
fire in the middle of the sixth century. The Alcmaeo- 
nidae undertook the reconstruction, and they did the 
work better than by the contract they were obliged, for 
whereas they had only undertaken to build it of lime- 
stone, they carried out the front in Parian marble. The 
word for the front in Herodotus is ra eurpoobe, which 
Rawlinson translated ‘ the facings’. But it was not ‘ the 
facings’? which were constructed of Parian marble, but 
only the front, that in the end facing the east. We have 
recovered the remains of two pediments belonging to 
this archaic temple ; one was of marble, the other of 
limestone. The statement of Herodotus is thus fully 
confirmed. 

These two examples may serve to show that when 
Herodotus is speaking of things which he saw in Greece, 
he is quite accurate ; though he is not a critical judge of 
the value of the statements of other people. And his 
accuracy on occasion does not at all detract from the 
charm of his history as a work of high literary art. 


VIII 
THEMISTOCLES AT MAGNESIA 


I 


‘THEMISTOCLES, as is well known, fell out with his 
countrymen after the Persian wars, and went over to 
King Artaxerxes of Persia, who warmly welcomed him, 
and assigned to him three Greek cities of Asia Minor: 
Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus, to provide him with 
food and wine. We have an interesting record of his rule 
at Magnesia in the coin which he struck there, which 
bears on one side the letters MA and an eagle flying, 
on the other a figure of Apollo and the name 
OEMIETOKAEOS.' There are several curious features 
in this coin. In the first place, it is unique in its period 
in Asia as bearing the name of a ruler or despot, a rare 
privilege granted by the Persian king, showing in what 
favour Themistocles was held. In the second place, 
among the known examples a high proportion are not 
of solid silver, but plated. If these plated coins were 
issued from the mint, it casts a sinister light on the 
honesty of Themistocles. In the third place, the money 
follows the Attic standard of weight, which is most 
unusual in Asia at the time, and which seems to show 
that Themistocles wished, even in exile, to keep in touch 
with Attic commerce. At the time Athens was trying 
to force her weights and measures on the members of 
the Delian confederacy ; and it almost looks as it ‘Themis- 
tocles had not wholly given up the hope of returning to 


Athens. 


How long he ruled at Magnesia is not known ; he died 


1 Head, Historia Numorum, ed. 2, p. 581; Gardner, History of Ancient 
Coinage, p. 256, Pl. VI, 11. 
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about 450 B.c. The manner of his death was disputed ; 
the final decision of the matter can be settled, I think, 
by a very interesting coin struck at Magnesia, first 
published by Dr. Rhousopoulos of Athens. Of this 
coin I have had a careful drawing made by Mr. F. 
Anderson (Fig. 23). It was struck in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius; the magistrate was Dioscorides Gratus. 
The name of Themistocles appears in the field. The 
figure is of a nude hero, bearded and wearing wreath ; 
the right knee is bent and the weight of the body rests 
on the left leg; in the right hand is a patera; in the 
left a sword in a sheath, from which 
hangs a strap. Before the hero 1s 
a burning altar, at the foot of which 
is a slain bull. 

In regard to the circumstances of 
his death we have, as is well known, 
varying accounts. ‘Thucydides (1. 138) 
states that he died a natural death; 
though some asserted that he poisoned 
himself, because he was unable to 
carry out the promises he had made to the Great King. 
Thucydides must here refer to the tale which is alluded 
to in the Kuights of Aristophanes (1. 83) : 


23. COIN OF MAGNESIA 


PéATLoTOY piv aipa Tabpecov mei, 
0 Ocwiorokr€ous yap Odvaros alperdrepos. 


which shows that the belief that Themistocles had died 
of drinking bull’s blood was accepted at Athens in 
424 B.c., and had almost given rise to a proverb. Of 
later writers Cornelius Nepos follows Thucydides. But 
Plutarch and Diodorus both accept the tale of the bull’s 
blood. Modern historians naturally prefer the Thucy- 
didean story of a natural death. In so doing they follow 
the line already taken by Cicero (Brutus, xi). That 
writer asserts that it was Clitarchus and Stratocles who 
invented the story that Themistocles sacrificed a bull, 


1 Ath. Mittheil., 1896. 
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and receiving its blood in a patera, drank it and fell 
dead. Cicero adds that this version was naturally pre- 
ferred by later writers as more susceptible of rhetorical 
and tragical embellishment ; and here he seems to express 
the truth. 

Themistocles is not the only celebrated man who was 
said: to have thus met his death. Among prehistoric 
heroes Jason and Midas thus died; among historic 
characters Psammenitus, and Smerdis the brother of 
Cambyses. Hannibal is also by some said to have com- 
mitted suicide by drinking bull’s blood in imitation of 
Themistocles. The earlier of these reputed poisonings 
can only have been vouched for by vague rumour. The 
manner of the suicide of Hannibal is probably an inven- 
tion of the rhetoricians.! 

It seems fair to hold with Cornelius Nepos, Cicero, 
Grote, and others, that the historic fact was, as Thucydides 
says, that Themistocles died a natural death, and that 
the story of the suicide by drinking bull’s blood was 
a myth. Let us then examine the myth and separate its 
elements. A myth may fairly be regarded as having 
commonly three parts, an ethical motive, an intellectual 
justification, and a body or form. ‘The motive of the- 
myth before us may be, as Cicero suggests, merely the 
desire to have a tale suited to rhetorical and tragical 
treatment. Or there may have been mingled with this, 
very Greek, motive, one more strictly moral, the feeling 
that one who like Themistocles had been a traitor to 
Greece, ought not to have died in his bed. Mingled with 
this ethical element are others of a more intellectual or 
rationalistic kind. ‘Thucydides records, as we have seen, 
the explanation that Themistocles slew himself because 
he could not fulfil his promise to the Great King. Another 
explanation is given by Diodorus,’ that Themistocles 
induced Xerxes to swear that he would not attempt 
again to invade Greece save with him as general, and 


1 See Roscher in Neue Fabrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1883, p. 158. 
=), $82; 
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then committed suicide heroically, and so secured Greece 
from Persian attack. The two explanations seem alike to 
have arisen in the schools of rhetoric. We have a glimpse 
which suggests of how flimsy material much of Greek 
history is made up. 

There yet remains for consideration the body or form 
of the myth. Why is Themistocles said to have sacrificed 
a bull and then drunk its blood? It is the more desirable 
fully to explain this form, because it was already fixed at 
the earliest time to which we can trace the myth, 424 B.c. 

It is impossible that any one could drink bull’s blood, 
and straightway fall dead. I am informed on excellent 
physiological authority that there is nothing poisonous 
in the blood of bulls. To drink hot bull’s blood would 
be unpleasant, and might make one ill, but it would not 
be fatal. Pliny! writes: ‘ Taurorum (sanguis) celerrime 
coit atque durescit, ideo pestifer potu maxime.’ This is 
at the least a great exaggeration. It is possible that the 
popular notion of its poisonous character may have 
arisen from the use of the blood of victims by priests, 
first for producing a temporary inspiration, and secondly 
as an ordeal.?, When used as an ordeal fresh blood or 
even less injurious substances might, when allied with 
a guilty conscience, prove fatal. 

The belief that Themistocles took bull’s blood as a 
poison, almost to a certainty arose out of the details of 
the statue of the hero erected at Magnesia, the place of 
his decease. 

Thucydides (l.c.) tells us of a monument, prypetor, 
set up at Magnesia in Ionia in memory of Themistocles. 
Cornelius Nepos gives us a hint of the character of this 
monument. It was a sculptural group, statuae in foro 
Magnesiae. The coin almost beyond doubt gives us 
a trustworthy representation of this monument. It was 
in the form of a bearded statue of the hero, while a bull 


LN t,, Wig 222, Cia Reva, 
2 See Frazer, The Golden Bough. Pausanias (vii. 25, 13) mentions the 
draught of bull’s blood as an ordeal to test the chastity of the priestess, 
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lies dead at his feet. The identifying inscription OEMIC- 
TOKAHC is added in the field. The statue is quite in 
the style of the mid-fifth century. 

Dr. Rhousopoulos sees in this statue a representation 
of the last scene of the life of Themistocles. ‘This appears 
to me a mistaken view; and I do not hesitate to prefer 
to it an interpretation suggested by Wachsmuth, which 
I have worked out in more detail. 

The accessories of the statue are intended to show 
clearly in what light Themistocles was regarded by the 
people of Magnesia, namely as a civic hero or oixurr%s. 
The offerings which were brought to persons raised to 
heroic rank were libations, and a bull, usually sacrificed 
at an annual festival. The animal was slain at the tomb, 
and its blood allowed to run into a trench. The cere- 
mony was called Body évayilew' as opposed to Bodv 
Qvev, the word @vew being usually reserved for the 
Gods. Slain bull and patera were added, it would seem, 
to the statue, to show that Themistocles held heroic 
rank. But how natural and easy it was for stupid people, 
among whom myths frequently take their rise, to see 
in these same accessories allusion to the manner of the 
death of Themistocles. In fact as the statue stands it 
coincides most curiously with the words of Cicero, ‘ Hunc 
isti alunt quum taurum immolavisset, excepisse sanguinem 
patera, et eo potu mortuum concidisse’. ‘The patera in 
the hand of the statue, and the slain bull before it, might 
well suggest to the popular mind the story of the draught 
of blood. As the play of Aristophanes was brought out 
in 424 B.c., it would seem that a quarter of a century 
was a sufficient space of time to give rise to a myth which 
met with general acceptance. 

And the myth, when once accepted, would soon give 
rise to further speculation. It would be natural to ask 
at once, why did Themistocles commit suicide? And 


1 See Hdt., ii. 44: Diodorus, iv. 39, &c. Cf. the inscription in Kaibel, 
Epigr. Graece, No. 461, pexpis ef’ ypav 7 mods Tadpov evyiyicev : also 
the inscriptions of the Diogeneion at Athens. 
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hence a variety of stories would rise and circulate in the 
schools of rhetoric.t The most natural of these would 
be that he had found himself unable to fulfil his promises 
made to Artaxerxes of dominion in Greece. This would 
certainly, as Horace says, please the boys. Of such 
flimsy materials is much of ancient history composed. 


i 


I wish next to turn to another question, whether we 
can find in our museums a copy of the Magnesian statue. 
Iam disposed to find such a copy in a beautiful statue 
at Munich, the so-called heroic king (Plates XI, XII). It 
is of Parian marble. Originally it was in the Villa Albani. 
The restorations are, the nose, both lower arms, and 
parts of the knees and ankles. No one would hold it to 
be an early Greek original; the superficialities of the 
copyist are too evident in it. According to all probability 
the original would be in bronze; and the supporting tree- 
trunk would be an addition of the copyist. It is probable 
that in other ways it does not represent its original : 
this is a difficulty which we can never escape in dealing 
with copies: but I may nevertheless venture to discuss 
it in a broad way, always remembering that any day we 
may gain fresh light on the subject. The size is the 
ordinary heroic size. ‘The nudity indicates that it is no 
mere portrait, but an idealized transcript of a hero, if it 
is not rather a deity. And to no deity would the sword 
in the left hand be appropriate. 

The figure is singularly pleasing and attractive, show- 
ing a rare dignity and ideality. But its meaning has not 
hitherto been satisfactorily determined. Dr. Wolters 
wrote of it?: ‘No interpretation of this statue is yet 
established ; the quiet pose and the fillet in the hair 
make one think of an honorary statue. ‘The bearded 
head has the air of a portrait; it is not indeed very 


1 As Grote indeed suggested: Part II, Ch. XLIV at end. 
2 Gipsabgiisse, p. 213. 
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individual; but in early days individuality is not so 
pronounced, and the original of the statue belongs to 
the fourth, perhaps the fifth, century.’ Professor Brunn, 
in his catalogue of the sculptures of the Glyptothek,! 
ascribes the original to the school of Polycleitus, and calls 
it by the name it usually bears, ‘a heroic king’. 

A closer approximation to the period and the school of 
the statue has been attempted, in my opinion success- 
fully, by Professor Furtwangler. He compares the pose 
of arms and legs and the proportions of chest and 
shoulders with those of the celebrated small bronze of 
Ligourio” and the ephebus of Stephanus, works which 
in the opinion of most archaeologists are among our best 
authorities for the style of the Argive school of sculpture 
in the middle of the fifth century. Professor Furtwangler 
thinks that our statue belongs to this school and to the 
period soon after 466 B.c.* He even suggests that the 
authors of its original may be the sculptors Dionysius 
and Glaucus of Argos, contemporaries of Gelon and 
Hieron of Syracuse, who made a dedication of Smikythus 
of Rhegium at Olympia.*_ The basis of this dedication 
is still preserved, and shows that the feet of the figure 
standing on the basis were in the same attitude as those 
of the Munich statue, an attitude half-way between that 
which appears to have been characteristic of Ageladas and 
that adopted in some of the statues of Polycleitus, such 
as the Doryphorus, where actual walking is portrayed. 

Long ago Professor Kekulé suggested that the Munich 
statue was a Zeus, and should be restored with a thunder- 
bolt in the right hand and an eagle in the left. ‘This 
attribution Professor Furtwangler accepts and enforces in 
his Meisterwerke. It seems, however, to me uncon- 
vincing. A Zeus with short hair in the earlier half of 
the fifth century would be most unusual. The parallels 
cited by Furtwangler are insufficient. He quotes a black 


1 No. 160, p. 208. 
Figured by E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Gr. Sculpture, p. 196. 
3 Masterpieces, p. 212. 4 Paus., vy. 26, 2. 
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figured vase published by Overbeck on which a Zeus, 
apparently with short hair, is engaged in the Giganto- 
machy ;? and the fine coin of Elis on which Zeus appears 
with hair close cropped,” a coin dating from about 
420 B.c.; as well as certain coins and other monuments 
of the fourth century. But in the Catalogue of the 
Glyptothek, a more recent work of Professor Furtwangler, 
the assignment to Zeus is almost withdrawn, as the writer 
there allows that a Zeus with short hair would be very 
exceptional. He now seems to prefer the name Heph- 
aestus, citing as parallel a coin of Nicaea,® on which 
a naked Hephaestus stands, holding a hammer and a bar 
of metal. ‘To me the figure of the coin seems to bear 
little likeness to the statue in pose: and one does not 
find in the statue the heavy muscles and the lameness of 
Hephaestus. As, however, Professor Furtwangler heads 
his description, ‘ Statue eines nackten birtigen Gottes 
oder Heros,’ he clearly had no definite opinion as to the 
attribution. 

The date assigned by Furtwangler to the Munich 
statue is no doubt correct. And the school to which 
he assigns it 1s probably the right one, though it is 
doubtful whether we are not in danger of attaching too 
much evidential value to the little bronze figure of 
Ligourio, which might easily have been brought to 
Argolis from some other place. But as regards the 
interpretation of the figure, I accept the views of Brunn 
and of Wolters. It is an honorary statue and a portrait. 
The portraiture is not individual; but it may well be 
compared with that found in the well-known head of 
Pericles,! due to the artist Cresilas, which comes next to 
our statue in the arrangement of Friederichs and Wolters. 

If, however, the Munich statue is a copy of a portrait 
of 460 or 450 B.c., that original must be exactly con- 


' Overbeck, Kunstmythol., Pl. IV, 6. 

2 P. Gardner, Types, Pl. VIII, 6; Head, Hist. Num., Pp. 354. 
3 Br. Mus. Cat. Coins, Pontus, Pl. 32, 63. 

4 Ancient Marbles in the Br. Mus,, ii. 32. 
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temporary with the statue of Themistocles at Magnesia ; 
and it becomes worth while carefully to compare the 
marble and the coin, to see whether they represent one 
original or two. I give reproductions of statue and 
coin, so that every reader can form his own opinion on 
the subject. 

One point in the marble statue cannot be looked for 
in any bronze original, the tree-stump, which is a mere 
support ; and in copying a statue on a coin, the position 
of arms and legs is often somewhat modified, in order to 
make the motive clearer. If we bear these points in 
mind, we shall find between the coin and the statue 
before us many remarkable points of resemblance, and 
few of divergence. 

The type of head, with close curling beard, seems to 
be the same in coin and statue. The general physical 
type of body appears to be the same. In both coin and 
statue the weight rests on the left leg, and the right is 
slightly bent, though on the coin it seems a little more 
advanced. 

There is an apparent difference between coin and 
statue in the head-wear. The figure on the coin wears 
a wreath: the statue wears a broad fillet or diadema tied 
at the back. This does not imply royalty: the hanging 
ends of the fillet are conspicuous when royalty is intended. 
The fillet on our statue is like that on the head of the 
charioteer of Delphi or the athlete of Stephanus. It is 
easy to account for the wreath on the coin in the follow- 
ing way. It is most unlikely that in a statue erected at 
his death Themistocles would be represented as wearing 
a wreath. This was the privilege of deities, not of men. 
But it is very likely that on special occasions the statue 
would be crowned with a wreath, whether of leaves or 
of bronze, especially on the day of the year in which 
a bull was sacrificed to the hero. It is only on such an 
occasion that a coin of this kind, which is in fact a com- 
memorative medal, would be struck; and it would 
naturally give the wreath. 
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Another discrepancy may be even more simply ex- 
plained. In the statue the face was turned towards the 
left shoulder ; on the coin it is in profile, evidently turned 
somewhat to the right. This is the sort of discrepancy 
which seems to one unused to coins to be serious. But 
it vanishes if we regard the customs of die-sinkers in 
coins of this class. ‘The coin gives not a transcript, but 
a memory picture. In order to bring in the altar and 
the bull the whole composition had to be in profile to 
the left, though in imperfect profile, as the shoulders 
are nearly full-face. The head then also must be in 
profile. And any one who looks through the plates of 
the Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias will observe 
that the heads of the statues portrayed are nearly always 
in profile, only full-face when the whole statue is so 
represented. Thus the head of Themistocles was by 
necessity turned to the left. 

Before considering the position of the arms and their 
attributes, we must observe that the lower parts of both 
arms, from a little below the elbows downwards, have 
been lost, and are not correctly restored. Enough 
remains of the right arm to prove that the hand? was 
turned to the front, and that the wrist was not turned 
round as restored. Professor Furtwangler writes: ‘ The 
arm hangs straight down without any strain; the hand 
must have held some light object, which came below 
it, since on the outer side of the thigh are traces of 
a round attachment which has now been cut away, and 
it was situate not opposite the place of the hand, but 
a little below; this attachment must have connected 
this hanging attribute with the body.’? It seems to 
me from careful examination that if the right hand held 
a patera it would come somewhat lower than at present, 
and a support might well have sloped upwards from the 
puntello to the patera. 


* On this point I have the authority of my anatomical colleague, 
Prof. A. Thomson, who was good enough to examine the statue carefully 
with me. ® Beschreibung der Glyptothek, p. 301. 
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Next we turn to the left arm. This also is wrongly 
restored, since the forearm is certainly carried too far 
from the body by the restorer, probably in order that he 
might make the end of the sheath rest against the hero’s 
side. With regard to the left hand we have a conflict 
of opinion. Clarac declares it to be antique,! but 
Professor Furtwangler says that this is erroneous, hand 
and sheath alike being modern. I have already observed 
that the sheath in its present position is incorrect. But 
it is difficult to understand why a sheath should have 
been introduced at all unless the restorer had some 
authority to go by. I do not dispute Professor Furt- 
wangler’s statement that the hand as it stands is modern ; 
but unless there were before the restorer a left hand 
holding part of a sheath, why should he have invented 
an attribute decidedly rare in ancient sculpture? In 
any case the sheath would not have touched the side of 
the figure, but stood free, as it does on the coin. 

To sum up. If the restorer was right in placing in the 
left hand of our figure a sheath, then I think we are 
justified in saying that it is a copy of the statue of Themis- 
tocles in the agora of Magnesia. If this restoration 
is incorrect, no doubt our argument loses one of its 
supports. But even in that case the Munich statue will 
give us a fairly exact notion of what the statue at Magnesia 
really was. 

The portrait must in any case be of some noted Greek 
of the year 450 or thereabouts: it may stand beside the 
earliest undeniable portraits which we possess, such as 
those of Pericles and Anacreon. It shares the noble 
ideality of these and their simplicity, but it is rather 
earlier in date. On the other hand, it is distinctly later 
than the charioteer of Delphi. 


1 Musée de Sculpture, v, p. 78, ‘La main gauche est antique. Nous 
ignorons si le fourreau est antique aussi.’ 
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Autuoucu the interest attaching to Greek coins apart 
from their beauty is predominantly historic and com- 
mercial, yet they sometimes give us valuable help in 
Weeeeeces into the history of art. Many existing statués 
have been identified as copies of noted works of sculpture 
on numismatic evidence: the Zeus of Olympia, the 
Apollo of Miletus, and the Aphrodite of Cnidus may 
serve as examples of statues in regard to which all our 
most definite evidence comes from coins. When Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer and myself produced our Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias we were able to add a con- 
siderable number of new instances in which a cultus 
statue was copied on the coins of a city, and we were 
also able to derive from them some of the customs 
followed by the die-cutter when he set himself to copy 
a well-known statue. 

The value of this numismatic testimony has often been 
undervalued, and the representations on coins spoken of 
slightingly. 1 think that such want of appreciation 
usually comes from an insufficient acquaintance with 
coins, or a misunderstanding of the conventions which 
the die-sinker accepts. 

At Patrae we find on a succession of coins of the 
imperial class, reaching from Nero to Caracalla, an 
almost identical figure of Artemis, which is sometimes 
accompanied by the i inscription Diana Laphria (Fig. 24). 
The goddess is clad ina short doubled chiton which leaves 
the right breast bare, a quiver is at her shoulder; her 
right hand rests on her hip, in the left she holds a bow, 
and a chlamys falls over her arm; on her right side is 
a dog, and on the left an altar which seems to serve as 
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a support to the bow, and perhaps to the chlamys. In 
some examples the goddess wears high buskins, but this 
is not an invariable feature, and we cannot be sure 
whether it belonged to the statue or not. 

It seems at once clear that the coins repeat the cultus- 
statue of Artemis Laphria, who was the chief deity of 
Patrae: and this probability is raised to a certainty by 
the existence of a coin! on which there stand side 
by side this Artemis and the well-known Aphrodite of 
the Acropolis of Corinth. The latter being certainly 
a cultus-statue, we must presume the former to be so 
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also, according to the regular custom of these alliance 
coins. 

We turn naturally to the text of Pausanias, to see 
what account he gives of the statue of Artemis Laphiria 
at -Pateze, He says:* * The name of the goddess is 
foreign, and her image also was brought from elsewhere. 
For when Calydon and the rest of Aetolia had been 
depopulated by the Emperor Augustus, the inhabitants 
being removed, and settled at Nicopolis above Actium 
as part of the population of that new city, the Patreans 
got possession of the image of Laphria. Most of the 
images from Aetolia and Acarnania were taken to Nico- 
polis by order of Augustus, but he gave to the Patreans 
some of the spoils of Calydon, including the image of 


1 Of Commodus ; Num Com., Pl. Q, x, cf. F. H.S., vii, p. 88. 


2 vii, 18, 19: Frazer’s Version. 
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Laphria, which in my time was still worshipped in the 
acropolis at Patrae.... The image represents the goddess 
hunting: it is of ivory and gold, the work of two Nau- 
pactians, Menaechmus and Soidas. They are supposed 
(rather, thus recognized) to have lived not much later 
than Canachus of Sicyon and Callon of Aegina.’ 

To conclude that the image on the coins is that 
described by Pausanias is natural, and in accord with the 
ordinary customs of numismatic art. In the Numismatic 
Commentary (Patrae, sect. 3, Pl. Q) this view is taken. 
But Professor Studniczka} has raised doubts whether the 
identification is probable or even possible ; and it is due 
to this distinguished archaeologist that we should examine 
his arguments with care and respect. I may at once say 
that I do not think them at all conclusive. 

Studniczka writes: ‘In spite of the remarkable coinci- 
dence, on grounds of the history of art we must entirely 
reject this view. For the work copied on the coins 
cannot possibly belong to artists whom the authority 
followed by Pausanias, evidently only in consequence of 
their style, puts in the “‘ degree of severity ” just after 
Canachus and Callon, that is to say, in the times of the 
Persian Wars.’ 

I must, however, observe that it is not merely a ques- 
tion of coincidence, but of evidence which is invariably 
trustworthy. ‘The assertions of Pausanias have a certain 
value, and one must not reject them without good 
cause: but an assertion of Pausanias can scarcely be 
a sufficient authority for the rejection of clear numismatic 
evidence. Pausanias was not an accurate judge of style, 
though he often repeats generally accepted views as to 
the style of sculptors. 

But in this case there is no need to reject, or even to 
stretch the testimony of Pausanias. According to Brunn, 
Canachus and Callon belong to the 70-80th Olympiads, 
that is to the period 500-460 B.c. I am not aware of 
any more recent discovery which would be hostile to this 


1 Romische Mittheil., iti (1888), p. 297. 
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date, though 520-470 .c. would be preferable. If then 
the Artemis Laphria is given to 460-440 B.c., it would 
have been made shortly after Canachus and Callon. And 
this is the period indicated by the style of the figure on 
the coins. The hand resting on the hip occurs in the 
figure of Zeus from Olympia, which was claimed by [reu* 
as a Pheidian work, and the so-called Hestia Giustiniani,? 
which is really a statue of a woman of the middle of the 
fifth century, closely resembling the Hippodamia of the 
Olympian pediment. The attitude, if not exactly stiff, 
is early, and unmistakably pre-Praxitelean. The only 
feature which looks late is the ornate boots, which 
certainly seem later in type than the fifth century; but 
this feature is confined to a few of the coins, and might 
easily be introduced by the copyist. The chiton, girt 
only on one shoulder, and drawn up under the belt, is 
exactly of the form of the chiton in the Amazon usually 
given to Polycleitus. The chlamys occurs in another of 
the same group of Amazons. The ponderation may well 
be compared to that of the Mattei Amazon. Generally 
our Artemis clearly belongs to the well-known fifth- 
century group of Amazons, attributed by Pliny to 
Polycleitus, Pheidias, Cresilas, and Phradmon. It is 
rather of Peloponnesian than of Attic type. No doubt 
this type is copied with various alterations in later works ; 
but this does not prove its late origin. 

Perhaps we should briefly consider two other points in 
the statement of Pausanias, to see whether they are con- 
sistent with the numismatic identification. ‘The statue 
of Laphria, he says, was of gold and ivory, and it repre- 
sented the deity as a huntress. ‘The second of these 
phrases is, as Studniczka allows, quite applicable to the 
coin-image. The phrase 70 oxjpa Onpevovod €or Is 
a very vague one, and may apply as well to a standing 
figure armed for the chase as to one actually engaged in 
hunting. 

1 Olympia, ill, p. 225, Pl. LVII. 
2 Friederichs—Wolters, No. 212. 
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But how about the statement that the statue was of 
gold and ivory? Studniczka does not notice the difficulty 
which exists in supposing the Laphria of the coins to be 
a chryselephantine work ; yet it seems at first sight the 
strongest argument on his side. Chryselephantine statues 
had a wooden framework, and the technique would cer- 
tainly best apply to seated figures, or such as wore 
a chiton down to the ground, like the Parthenos. The 
best parallel to the Artemis of the coins in the Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausantas is perhaps the figure of Asclepius 
(Pl. H, xiii), which may be a copy of the chryselephan- 
tine statue of the god at Sicyon; and this figure wears 
a himation not reaching the ground. Possibly the altar 
might be a support to the figure of Laphria: the coins 
are not clear as to this point. I confess to some difficulty 
here ; but it does not appear to be of a fatal character. 

Nor is there any reason to think that Menaechmus and 
Soidas, being called Naupactians, must have preceded 
the settlement of the Messenians at Naupactus in 455 B.c. 
For that the term Naupactian remained in use after the 
Messenian settlement is proved to demonstration by its 
occurrence in the inscription on the base of the Nike 
of Paeonius, which is certainly later than 455 B.c. ‘There 
is even reason to think that Menaechmus and Soidas were 
Messenians. Soidas occurs as a Spartan name in Ephem. 
Arch. 3164, and Athenaeus mentions a late historian 
named Menaechmus as belonging to Sicyon. Thus the 
names are probably Dorian; and it is likely that the 
sculptors were among the Messenians settled at Naupactus 
and that they call themselves Naupactians just as Pytha- 
goras of Samos is called a Rhegine. 

The figure which Studniczka puts forward as a rival 
claimant to represent Artemis Laphria is the little 
Artemis of Pompeii, who is clad in a long chiton and is 
undoubtedly in some points early. Usually she is regarded 
as archaistic ; but I should agree with Studniczka that, 
some details apart, she is a fairly faithful copy of an 
Artemis of the time of the Persian wars. But when he 
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goes on to connect it with the Artemis of Patrae he pro- 
ceeds without cogent evidence, either external or internal. 
And it is clear that we should need very strong evidence 
to override that of the coins of Patrae. The appearance 
of a figure of Artemis of the same type as the Pompeian 
statue on coins of Augustus with the inscription sicit 
is a piece of evidence of which little can be made. I will 
not repeat or abridge the argument of Studniczka, for 
fear of injuring its delicate point ; but at most it estab- 
lishes only a very slight probability, on which it is 
impossible to insist, that Augustus may have placed on 
some of his coins the figure of the goddess of Calydon. 
Nor can we allow Studniczka’s suggestion that the 
Artemis of the coins of Patrae may be a copy of the 
cultus image possessed by the people of Patrae before 
Augustus gave them the work of Menaechmus and Soidas. 
Here Pausanias is decisive to the contrary ; his phrase, as 
above quoted, is: ‘ The image of Laphria which in my - 
time was still worshipped in the acropolis of Patrae.’ 
This fresh statue then had entirely, as an object of cult, 
superseded any previous image, if such existed ; and it 
is always the cultus image which occupies a prominent 
place on coins. 

On the whole, therefore, I am not at all inclined to 
admit that the Artemis of our coins is anything but a copy 
of the cultus-statue by Menaechmus and Soidas. It 
indicates that those sculptors belonged to the middle of 
the fifth century. And it adds another to the series of 
Amazonian types of that age which were already known 
to us. 


Xx 


THE DELPHIC. CHARIOTBER AND GEE 
SPINARIO 


Tue discovery, during the French excavations at 
Delphi, of a life-size charioteer in bronze, constitutes 
a very notable addition to our knowledge of ancient art. 
We knew, from the trustworthy testimony of Pausanias, 
that there stood in the great religious shrines of Greece, 
notably Olympia and Delphi, a number of votive bronze 
chariots with their drivers, records set up by the magnates 
who had been victorious in chariot-races on those sites. 
But until lately we had but poor traces of these groups. 
Four-horse chariots appear on the coins of Sicily and 
Cyrene as a record of the chariot victories of notable 
citizens. In the Palace of the Conservatori at Rome 
there is a marble statue of a charioteer, nude, which may 
be copied from a figure in a votive chariot of the fifth 
century.! This figure wears no garment; but this is 
no doubt a licence of art at a period when the sculptor 
could not persuade himself to conceal the beauty of the 
human body. 

But now we have the actual remains of a bronze 
chariot and its driver (Pl. XIII). This discovery is in its 
way as important as the finding at Olympia of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. Of the Greek sculpture which has come 
down to us, nearly all belongs to one of two classes. Either 
it is only decorative, the sculptural adornment of some 
temple or tomb, or else it is a late copy of some important 
figure of early sculpture. ‘To the former class the Greeks 
themselves did not attach much importance, though some 
of it, notably the Parthenon pediments and reliefs, seems 
to us at a very high level of art. The latter class includes 
works of the most various degrees of merit, but com- 
paratively little which has the stamp of freshness and 
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brilliancy. But in the Hermes and the Charioteer we 
possess quite first-rate examples of the work of really 
great sculptors, works which we can examine and re- 
examine with the certainty of finding fresh charms, and 
for every detail of which we can fix the responsibility 
on a great master. There can be no question of their 
authenticity ; and we need not be afraid of being misled 
by restorations. 

The circumstances of the discovery of the Charioteer 
are set forth by M. Homolle, who was in charge of the 
excavations, in the fourth volume of the Monuments Piot. 
More accessible to English readers is the account in 
Poulsen’s Delphi. ‘The lower part of the figure was first 
found in a hole in the earthen wall set up on the north 
of the temple of Apollo, to protect it against slides of 
earth. The upper part was found near by; also frag- 
ments of a bronze chariot, three hind-legs of horses and 
a tail,.together with an arm, either of a boy or girl. 
These fragments are all that remains of a group, of 
which the rest was probably melted down; why they 
escaped destruction it is not easy to say. Probably the 
separate arm is that of a young groom, who was either 
in the chariot or walking beside it. He could not have 
been the driver of the chariot, for the reins were found 
actually in the hand of the larger figure. 

Near by were found several blocks of marble, which 
when fitted together were found to constitute a base 
nearly twelve feet in front measurement. The face of it 
bore an inscription, and there can be little doubt that 
we have in it the actual base on which the chariot stood. 

Let us next more closely examine the Charioteer. He 
is six feet in height, and complete, but for the left arm, 
which is missing from the elbow downwards. He stands 
in a quiet pose, the right hand extended to hold the reins, 
the right foot slightly advanced. ‘The only garment 
which he wears is a long chiton sewn up at the sides and 
on the arms so as to make short sleeves: the chiton is 
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girt in at the waist and confined at the back by crossing 
bands; it falls to the feet in simple parallel folds like 
the flutings of a column. The head, though of beautiful 
type, is somewhat archaic, the lips full, the chin solid: 
the eyes were filled up in paste. The hair is confined by 
a broad band adorned with a meander-pattern, and tied at 
the back; above the band it is indicated only by lines in 
relief ; below the band the curls stand out, almost detached. 

There is a contrast, almost startling, between the 
convention of hair and face, with the upright folds of 
the chiton, and the work of hands and feet. These latter 
are naturalistic in an extreme degree, and seem as if 
modelled from life, the bone of the wrist only being 
a little out of place. 

The dress, a long chiton (yit@v rodypys), is the usual 
dress of the charioteer, a natural defence against the rush 
of air which a chariot would meet ; the bands are neces- 
sary to keep it in place. This dress is familiar to us, 
being usual for charioteers on coin-reliefs and vases: its 
presence made the older writers often take a male figure 
for female; but a female charioteer, except in cases of 
divine or heroic figures, is unknown. ‘The Greek chiton 
of this type is usually formed out of a single square of 
material, doubled over to form what is called a diplois, 
and either left open at the sides and over the arms, or 
else fastened by a series of clasps. But in the case of 
a charioteer it was clearly necessary to fasten it in a more 
solid fashion, or it would have been inflated or even 
carried away by the rush of air. 

The period, the occasion, and the school of the statue 
must be decided partly on the testimony of the inscrip- 
tion on its base, partly by the evidence of style. 

The inscription presents some marked peculiarities. 
The first line has been rewritten in Ionian lettering over 
an earlier inscription in Sicilian letters. As it stands it 
Feads-( Figse2s ) 2 
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It is evidently a prayer to Apollo, asking him to prosper 
the dedicator, Polyzalus. The original first line has to 
be restored from traces on the marble, and several 
archaeologists have made the attempt. Mr. Washburn 
read IAA& ANE and a few fragments of letters; a later 
investigator, Dr. Keramopoullos, ventured to make out! 
CEAAZANEOEKEFANAEE: if he is right (and we can- 
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not without actual inspection criticize his reading) the 
meaning of the whole is quite clear: King Gelon, the 
ruler of Gelain Sicily, arranged the inscription ; but for 
some reason, which of course we cannot now recover, the 
dedication was completed by Polyzalus, who erased the 
name of Gelon and substituted his own. We learn from 


1 Athen. Mittheilungen, 1909, p. 36, the writer maintaining that the 
forms of the letters C and E are emphatically Geloan. Hence it would 
seem that the inscription in its earlier form is earlier than Gelon’s removal 
to Syracuse in 485. 
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Pausanias that Gelon was victorious with the chariot at 
Olympia in the 73rd Olympiad (488 s.c.), and dedicated 
at the sacred site a chariot-group made by Glaucias of 
Aegina. ‘That he was also victorious at Delphi with the 
chariot we are not told by any ancient authority; but 
nothing is more probable, and the probability, if we 
accept Keramopoullos’s reading, is raised to a certainty. 
This victory must have been won at the Pythian games 
of 486 B.c., but the dedication in its final form must 
have been set up after the death of Gelon in 478 B.c. by 
his surviving brother Polyzalus, who also had a share in 
the dedication of the golden tripods which were set up 
in the sacred site of Delphi by Gelon and his brothers, 
the bases being still on the spot. 

To such a dedication, after the death of the original 
dedicator, we have a close parallel in the chariot group 
set up by Deinomenes, the son of Hieron of Syracuse, at 
Olympia in memory of his father’s victory in 468 B.c. 
This monument has disappeared, but Pausanias ' copied 
the inscription which it bore: ‘ Hieron, victorious in 
thy sacred games, Olympian Zeus, once with the chariot, 
twice with the single horse, bestowed these gifts on thee, 
and Deinomenes his son set them up to be a memorial 
of his Syracusan father.’ 

Why Polyzalus chose for his correction the Ionic 
characters in place of those of Sicily seems to demand 
explanation. The same Ionic lettering is used by 
Pythagoras of Rhegium in the inscription on the portrait, 
set up at Olympia, of the boxer Euthymus of Locri? 
(472 B.c.); and, curiously enough, in that inscription 
also there is a subsequent correction. Pythagoras, having 
been born in Samos, and migrating to Rhegium after 
the failure of the Ionic revolt, might naturally use the 
Tonian alphabet. ‘This coincidence is evidence, though 
by no means conclusive evidence, for the connexion of 
the charioteer with Pythagoras. ‘To this point I will 
revert later. 


1 Paus, viii. 42, 8. 2 Loewy, Luschr. griech. Bildhauer, No 23. 
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The two facts that the inscription was written after 
486 B.c. and corrected in 478 3.c. or a little later do not 
precisely fix the date of the statue; but if we attribute 
it to 478 B.c. or thereabouts we cannot be far wrong. 
The time just after the Persian wars was a time when 
a large number of dedications were set up in Greece ; 
and the great artists were very busy—Mpyron, Pythagoras, 
Calamis, Pheidias, and others. 

It is curious that Pausanias, in his full catalogue of 
the art treasures of Delphi, does not mention any chariot 
dedicated by Gelon or Polyzalus. This fact has led 
M. Svoronos of Athens to the theory that our charioteer 
really belongs to a chariot which Pausanias does mention, 
one dedicated by the people of Cyrene, and containing 
a statue which Pausanias? calls Battus, but which may 
preferably be regarded as a portrait of Arcesilas, king of 
Cyrene, who was victorious at the Pythian festival of 
462 B.c. This chariot was by Amphion of Cnossus, 
about whom we know little. If, however, M. Keramo- 
poullos’s reading is correct, this view becomes untenable. 
It is possible that in the time of Pausanias the rest of the 
chariot-group of Gelon had been destroyed, perhaps 
melted down by the Phocians when they were in posses- 
sion of the sacred site in the fourth century. 

We come next to the question of style and school. We 
find in Pausanias the names of most of the artists who 
executed commissions of this kind; they belong in 
_ almost every case to the early part of the fifth century : 


Dedicator. Artist. 
Cleosthenes of Pontus, 8.c. 516 Ageladas of Argos. 
Gelon of Syracuse, B.c. 488 Glaucias of Aegina. 
Hieron of Syracuse, B.c. 468 Onatas of Aegina and Calamis 

of Athens. 
Uncertain (Pliny, V. H. xxxiv. Calamis. 
I 
ae of Cyrene Pythagoras of Rhegium. 
Battus (or Arcesilas) of Cyrene Amphion of Cnossus. 
Alcibiades Pyromachus. 
Ex 5a 
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The Kings of Syracuse, it appears, went to Aegina or to 
Athens for their sculptors. This suggests the question 
whether our Charioteer is more like the style of Onatas 
and Glaucias of Aegina or the style of Calamis. If the 
question be thus put, it almost brings its own solution ; 
for there is in style a marked contrast between the 
Charioteer and the pediments of the temple of Aphaea 
in Aegina, which we are justified in regarding as typical 
of the works of the Aeginetan school. 

We have already seen that while the head and the 
drapery of the Charioteer are archaic and formal, there 1s 
a curious outbreak of naturalism in the rendering of 
arms and feet. In the Aegina pediments the style is 
consistent and throughout stylistic rather than naturalist. 
The hands and feet are beautifully executed, though 
there is nothing individual about them. The figures are 
tight, with broad shoulders and narrow flanks, showing 
clear influence of athletic training. ‘The Charioteer is tall 
and very slight in build, by no means athletic in character. 
The face also, though somewhat archaic, is far less con- 
ventional than those of the Aegina warriors, which all 
follow a fixed type. It may, of course, be said that these 
differences arise naturally from the difference in subject : 
in the one case we have an ordinary typical group of 
warriors, in the other a somewhat conventionalized 
portrait of an individual. Yet I think that we are bound 
to go by what we know; and when we find in the 
Aeginetan set of figures a strong agonistic bias, a great 
preference for muscle and physical strain and a com- 
parative disregard of character in the head; and in the 
Charioteer a simple attitude, and a great charm of 
composition, with touches fresh from nature, we are 
bound to assign the two kinds of art to different schools. 

I have already spoken of the head, but it claims some 
further comment. In several respects it is unique, and the 
light which it throws on the history of Greek bronze casting 
is important. The hair on the scalp is merely cast; below, 
the locks are added separately. ‘There is an interesting 
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attempt to give the effect of eyelashes and expression to the 
eyes, by the treatment of the upper eyelid. With this 
attempt we may compare the custom of representing the 
eyelash on vases and coins at a somewhat later date, about 
the middle of the fifth century. This was one of the many 
experiments made by Greek artists in the age of transition, 
but it was not considered successful, and died away. We 
may well compare some of the attempts of our own pre- 
Raphaelite painters to represent details, at a sacrifice of 
the total effect. 

The Charioteer is a youth of about 18 or 20 years. 
A slight whisker appears on his cheek; he has never 
shaved at all. Who is he? He can scarcely be Polyzalus 
himself, as his brother Hieron was quite elderly at the 
time, and Gelon had died at a ripe age. Alcibiades drove 
his own chariot; but this was doubtless a departure 
from the more staid customs of an earlier age. Could he 
be a mere driver? Most likely he is a youth of one of the 
aristocratic families of Syracuse, who was trusted with 
the chariot in the race, and was victorious. ‘The band 
in the hair does not seem to be the regal diadema, but 
only the fillet of victory : the two ends falling at the back 
would, after the age of Alexander, be taken to indicate 
kingship, but at this early period need not do so. The 
rather heavy chin seems to indicate Dorian race. 

If then we reject the possibility that the figure is of 
Aeginetan school, must we accept the view that we have 
here a work of Calamis? Unfortunately, our knowledge 
in regard to Calamis is very slight ; and modern archaeo- 
logists differ greatly as to the works to be assigned to 
him or his school. A phrase of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
records his delicacy and grace (Aerrdérns Kai ydprs), and 
Lucian, the only serious ancient critic whose works come 
down to us, gives a brief but valuable description of his 
Sosandra, a statue of Aphrodite, or, as I rather think, of 
Elpinice,! from which we learn that she was notable for 


1 This view I advocate elsewhere, at p. 74, where I try to identify 
a copy of the Sosandra. 
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modesty (aidés), a noble, unconscious smile, a veiled 
head, and trim and orderly folds of her garment. Having 
no original and no certain copy of any work of Calamis, 
we have to make the most of these phrases. No one, 
I think, would maintain that they are in any way incon- 
sistent with the style of our Charioteer. 

Calamis was a somewhat older contemporary of Pheidias 
and Myron, who worked in Athens and at Olympia. It 
is highly probable that he preserved more of the old 
Ionian-Attic tradition, while Pheidias brought in more 
of Peloponnesian elements in drapery and style. Here 
again we are reminded of the Charioteer, who presents 
a marked contrast to such an athletic figure as the 
‘Theseus’ of the Parthenon Pediment. It is quite 
possible that our Charioteer may be the work of some 
artist unknown to us, such as Pythagoras of Rhegium ; 
but in the present state of our knowledge Calamis has 
a better claim than any one else who could be suggested. 
In any case, 1 think the school of Aegina is excluded. 

An attractive suggestion had occurred to me. Pliny ! 
says that Praxiteles substituted a charioteer by himself 
for one of Calamis in a chariot group by the latter, on 
the ground that the figure of the man was inferior in 
style to the horses. We can well believe that Praxiteles 
would be discontented with the stiff lines and con- 
ventional head of our Charioteer. Is it possible that it 
may be the very figure superseded by Praxiteles, and 
buried on the sacred site because, being a dedication, it 
could not without impiety be destroyed? Unfortunately, 
this attractive theory must be rejected, because the frag- 
ments of horses and reins prove that the group to which 
our Charioteer belonged was destroyed as a whole. Still, 
the discovery of the present figure gives vividness to the 
story of Pliny, which modern archaeologists are by no 
means justified in rejecting or explaining away, as they 
are too ready to do. 

The story also seems to show, what may be regarded 
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for other reasons as probable, that Praxiteles belonged 
either to the school, or even to the family, of Calamis. 
When the strong style of Pheidias and his pupils died 
down with the fall of the Athenian Empire at the end 
of the fifth century, Praxiteles revived and developed 
the softer and more Ionian style of Calamis and Calli- 
machus. This, however, is a theory which cannot be 


here fully justified. 


II. The Spinario (Pl. XIV) 


1 propose to bring into connexion with the bronze 
charioteer another beautiful Greek bronze, the Spinario 
of the Palace of the Conservatori. I think the com- 
parison will throw light on both. The exquisite figure 
of a boy in bronze seated, and extracting a thorn from 
his foot, has long been a great favourite with the visitors 
of the museums of the Capitol at Rome. A brief survey 
of the views in regard to its date and school which have 
been successively set forth by noted modern archaeo- 
logists will serve to convince doubters that Classical 
Archaeology is a really progressive science so long as it 
is content to move with sobriety and caution. 

The motive has, so far as I know, not been disputed. 
A slight-made boy, naked, of 10 or 12 years of age, is 
seated on a rock. He has raised his left foot on to his 
right knee, and is examining the sole of it attentively, 
while with the thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
he draws out a thorn from that sole. Only the eyeballs, 
which were filled in with paste, are wanting. ‘There are 
no restorations, but some flaws in the casting were made 
good in antiquity. 

The figure has long been known. It is mentioned by 
Andrea Fulvio (1573) ; this fact and the manner of the 
fabric—the way in which the eyes are inserted and the 
blemishes repaired—sufficiently guarantee the genuine 
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antiquity of the statue. It is a charming Greek original ; 
but in regard to the date and school to which it belongs 
a considerable variety of views has been put forth. 

There are a few noteworthy points which will be 
observed by every one who looks at the bronze atten- 
tively. First, the extreme simplicity and-absence of 
striving for effect. The boy is so intent on his task that 
he makes no concession to the spectator; it is indeed 
impossible to see his face unless one goes right under it. 
There is also a notable contrast between the naturalism 
of the body and limbs and the archaic convention which 
rules in head and hair. The forms of the face are quite 
early: the upper eyelid scarcely overlaps the lower at 
the corners of the eyes. As is almost always the case in 
archaic, and especially in Peloponnesian art, the forehead 
is low, the chin large and long. The hair is arranged 
near the crown of the head in formal lines, which start 
from one point and go in all directions, and below in 
formal curls. ‘These curls ought, from the attitude of 
the head, to fall forward, but they defy the law of gravity 
and are arranged as if the head were erect. In a word, 
there is a naive mixture of archaic convention and 
naturalistic detail which stimulates inquiry. 

The older writers, such as Winckelmann and even 
Welcker, think it sufficient to admire the combination of 
beauty and naturalism in the figure, and then to pass at 
once to the conclusion that it belongs to the best period 
of Greek art. Closer criticism comes in with H. Brunn, 
the greatest archaeologist of his time, who brought the 
statue into line with the boy struggling with a goose 
and other works of Boethus, an artist of the Hellenistic 
Age. ‘This view, which overlooks the noteworthy traces 
of early style in the statue, was boldly accepted in 
Overbeck’s History of Greek Sculpture. Other eminent 
archaeologists tried to determine the author of the work 
by comparing its style with what ancient critics, especially 
Pliny and Lucian, tell us in regard to the sculpture of 
the noted masters. ‘This course is quite legitimate, but 
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it seldom leads to anything like certainty unless we can 
add to the verbal descriptions of ancient writers more 
definite facts derived from copies of the works of the 
masters in question ; and even copies are not altogether 
to be trusted, as they sometimes fail to render important 
points in the works copied, and almost always bring in 
elements foreign to them. 

This was the state of archaeological opinion when in 
1876 Furtwangler wrote about the figure. He had at 
that time (it was very early in his career) no new dis- 
coveries to bring forward, and trusted to the statements 
of ancient writers. He found some of the characteristics 
of the bronze especially to recall what we are told of 
Myron, that he excelled in physical expression (corporum 
tenus curlosus), and was backward in the treatment of 
the head and hair. He also regarded the momentary pose 
of the figure as parallel to that of the Discobolus of 
Myron. ‘The suggestion was anything but happy. In 
our bronze there is nothing of the severity in rendering 
the muscles which marks our best copy of the Discobolus, 
the Lancelotti version—which at the time had not been 
studied. Head and hair also are treated quite differently 
from those of the Lancelotti figure. 

Soon after this, fresh light came, as is usual, from the 
discovery or rediscovery of fresh statues, parallel in 
subject or in style. Two figures were published in the 
same attitude, and inspired by the same motive, as the 
Spinario. One was a marble figure which has passed into 
the British Museum, the other, a small bronze, found 
at Sparta, which was acquired at Paris by M. E. de 
Rothschild (Fig. 26). But though in pose these figures are 
parallel to our bronze, they differ from it notably in style 
and execution. ‘The boys whom they portray, instead of 
being slightly built and unathletic, are of very solid and 
robust forms. The head, strong and unrefined, is a 
typical product of Hellenistic art, reminding us of works 
of Pergamon and Ephesus. Had these figures come to 


1 See Rayet, Monuments de P Art antique ; text to Pl. 35, 36. 
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us when we were oblivious of the boy in the Capitol 
museum, we should have at once identified them as 
typical works of Hellenistic genre, self-consistent and of 
a well-known class, representing an ordinary boy who has 
had the misfortune to tread on a thorn. 

Nor do these figures stand alone. There are extant 
several replicas, more or less faithful, of the Capitol boy. 
And there exist quite a number of girls, seated in the 
same attitude, also busy with drawing a thorn out of 
their feet. These are mostly provincial Roman terra- 
cottas.!. They prove that the subject and the general 
type were widely familiar in the Roman Empire. 

As soon as the statues of the British Museum and 
M. Rothschild became well known, the opinion of the 
archaeologists settled on two clear lines. One group, 
including Rayet, Robert, Michaelis, and others, main- 
tained that the newly found figures were nearer to the 
original type than the Capitol bronze; that the proto- 
type was the work of a late Greek master of the third 
century or later ; and that it was a work of genre, kindred 
to the productions of the Pergamene school. What 
impressed these archaeologists was the simple and con- 
sistent character of the new examples, the strong and 
vigorous physique of the boy; and the fact that works 
of genre do not usually belong to the early fine period of 
Greek art. They regarded the Capitol figure with its 
elegance and refinement as a rendering of a Pergamene 
or Rhodian original in the rather affected style intro- 
duced into sculpture in the time of Julius Caesar by the 
school of Pasiteles and Stephanus. ‘They made a sort 
of rule-of-three sum. As was the well-known elegant 
youth of Stephanus” to athletes of the fifth century 
of Peloponnesian type, so stood the youth of the 
Capitol to thorn-extracting figures of Hellenistic art. 
It was a translation into a fanciful and archaistic style; 
and the archaisms and conventions in head and_ hair 
Jahrbuch des arch, Inst., 1914, p. 17, K. Woelcke. 

E. A. Gardner, Handbook, p. 511; Collignon, Histoire, ii, p. 661. 
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were the result of a deliberate attempt to produce some- 
thing suitable to the great period of Greek art. 

This view is probably no longer held. In any case it 
must be decisively rejected. The fabric of the bronze 
youth is exactly that of the fifth century, with small 
patches of bronze dovetailed in to cover flaws ; and head 
and hair are closely parallel to known works of the fifth 
century. An artist of the time of Caesar would scarcely 
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work with such precision: all the productions of the 
School of Pasiteles, so far as we know them, show abundant 
evidence of late date. 

The view of the other group of archaeologists, that 
we are in presence of a Greek original of the middle of 
the fifth century, is far preferable. It remains to com- 
pare the sculpture of that age which has come down to us, 
and to look for a school to which we can assign our statue. 

Definite progress was made by a paper by Professor 
Kekule,! who places side by side the head of our figure 

1 Archaol, Zeit., 1883. 
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and that of the great Apollo of the west pediment of 
Olympia. On Pl. XIV of Kekule’s paper we have the 
two heads in juxtaposition, both full-face and in profile. 
The likeness between them is undeniable—and extends 
to every feature. But it is rather a likeness resulting 
from contemporaneousness than one proving a common 
origin. The hair, formal in both, is arranged otherwise ; 
even the shape of the face is somewhat different. And 
there is no likeness at all, if we go beyond the head, 
between the solid dignity of the body of Apollo and the 
naturalism of the body of the thorn-extractor. I think 
that the writer of the paper goes much too far in his 
suggestion that the two works belong to the same school. 

A more recent discovery than those at Olympia, the 
finding of the bronze charioteer at Delphi, gives us a far 
more valuable clue. Indeed this charioteer, as those 
readers will judge who have read my account of it, offers 
a remarkable parallel in many respects. We have the 
same slight proportions, a thing rare in fifth-century 
art. We have the same contrast between the conven- 
tional character of head and hair and the noteworthy 
naturalism of the body. ‘The charioteer has been a 
revelation to archaeologists; it has shown how many 
points there are in fifth-century sculpture to which we 
turned a blind eye. 

[ have maintained that in the present state of our 
knowledge the charioteer may well be referred to the 
school of Calamis. ‘The same may be said of the thorn- 
extractor. It seems to have no connexion with the 
Peloponnesian athletic schools, or that of Aegina, but 
to show the delicacy, grace, and conservatism which 
marked the typically Attic style of Calamis. 

Some other works have come down to us which are in 
the same vein. Such is the girl-runner of the Vatican, 
a female figure in a short chiton, probably representing 
one of the girl-victors in the Heraea games at Olympia. 
This figure is but a late copy, and not to be trusted for 
detail, but it preserves something of the simplicity and 
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freedom from affectation or self-consciousness of fifth- 
century art. ‘The Hestia Giustiniani also, which may well 
be an Attic original of the fifth century, has some of the 
same traits. 

It is quite possible that this whole group of statues, 
or their originals, come from some school at present 
unknown to us, perhaps that of Pythagoras of Rhegium. 
But the ancient descriptions of the works of Pythagoras 
are so vague in language that they scarcely help us. Until 
we have some figure which can be definitely assigned to 
his school on objective, and not merely subjective 
grounds, we are moving in the dark. 

The curious point that the hair of the boy is arranged 
in formal curls, which are not affected in form by the 
bending down of the head, requires a few words of 
comment. It is well known that the wounded warriors 
in the pediments of Aegina are almost unaffected in 
their forms by gravity; the reclining attitude not only 
does not disarrange their hair, but it scarcely affects the 
muscles of the abdomen, so that they look as if made of 
wood or metal. But the overthrown warrior of the later 
East Pediment is less rigid than those of the earlier West 
Pediment, showing that sculptors were beginning to 
study the results of changes of attitude in the outlines 
of organ and muscle. So the hair on the head of the 
overthrown Amazon on the metope of Olympia seems to 
fall vertically from the head which is almost horizontal. 
Evidently in 470-440 B.c. improvements in this detail 
were coming in. 

It remains to speak of the subject and meaning of our 
figure. There are two clues, first the action of removing 
the thorn, and second the complete nudity of the boy. 

Writers have cited the story of Locrus, founder of 
Locri, whom an oracle enjoined to found a city on the 
spot where he should be pierced by a thorn. But this 
boy is no founder of a city; but an everyday naked 
child. In the sixteenth century a story grew up that 
the youth represented was a young shepherd, who had 
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run into Rome to give warning of the approach of 
enemies, and persevered in his task although a thorn had 
pierced His foot. This, of course, is fancy ; but it is not 
far from the true motive. The nudity denotes an 
athlete, a winner of some prize in the games. If we 
suppose the figure to represent a boy victorious in the 
foot-race for boys at Olympia, in spite of a thorn on 
which he trod in his course, we shall have a view which 
corresponds with every point of the statue. And though 
ancient writers have not recorded such an event, it was 
likely enough to occur. Greek artists in their figures of 
athletes loved to dwell upon some characteristic point. 
Thus Glaucias of Aegina represented the boxer Glaucus 
in the attitude of sparring, because he was the most 
skilled of all the Greeks in that exercise. Critius and 
Nesiotes represented the Tyrannicides Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton in the act of rushing with drawn swords 
on the tyrant Hipparchus. It is quite natural that in 
the case of a boy who won under such trying conditions, 
artists should record the fact which proved his heroism. 

An objection to this view has suggested itself. The 
boy is of quite slight physique, and does not seem to 
have been hardened by athletic training; he is indeed 
something of a dandy. The Rothschild boy is quite of 
the type of agonistic victors; the Capitol figure less so. 
But the latter is not in any strict sense a portrait ; it is 
only a typical boy ; and the School of Calamis, to which 
we are disposed to attribute it, was not an athletic school. 
A short-distance runner, and especially a boy runner, 
need not have been in severe training, or of very robust 
build. 

Another figure which may well be mentioned in this 
connexion is the so-called Penelope of the Vatican, a lady 
seated (according to the present restoration) on a rock, 
veiled, with one hand resting on the rock, the other 
raised to her head(Fig.27). In every way this statue is con- 
trasted with the noble figures above mentioned, though the 


1 Pausanias, vi, 10, 7. 
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original from which it is copied may well belong to the 
same period and school as they. But they are bronze 
originals: the Penelope is a marble copy. And few 
ancient statues have suffered so atrociously at the hand 
of the restorer. Any one with a trained eye who looks 
at it will notice some inconsistencies. The rock is 
obviously impossible: the neck is male, not female, for 
the Greeks always made the necks of women softer and 
less sinewy than those of men. Also the head-band is 
male. Starting from this point, Professor Studniczka, in 
a masterly paper,! has shown how composite the figure 
is. ‘The head does not belong; it is too small, and 
belonged originally to an athlete who was adjusting the 
fillet of victory to his head. The veil is a fraudulent 
addition. Only the top few inches of the rock is ancient, 
and this top is cut out of the seat of a chair on which 
the lady was sitting. The (restored) right hand is in 
a meaningless attitude. As we know from replicas, the 
head originally rested on the hand, and beneath the seat 
was a work-basket, the favourite attribute of the house- 
mistress. The right knee and foot and the left foot are 
clumsy additions. The true veiled head of the figure has 
been identified ; it was placed by the restorer on the neck 
of a standing youth. ‘The athletic fillet in the one case, 
the veil over the head in the other, were not sufficient to 
prevent the restorer from placing the male head on a 
female figure, and the female head on a male figure. 
Thus Studniczka has succeeded in recovering the type 
of the original lady. She was seated on a chair beneath 
which was a work-basket, the head was bent down and 
rested on the right hand. It is an attitude we often find 
on Attic gravestones; the attitude giving a hint of 
melancholy. It is, however, possible that the conven- 
tional identification as Penelope is the true one: for 
there is in the museum at Chiusi? a vase on which is 
a painting of Penelope seated by her web in an attitude 


1 Alte Denkmaeler, i, Pl. 31, 32 and text. 
2 Mon. del Inst., ix. 42. 
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of sadness, and the inscription ’O\vcevs appended to 
the figure of Odysseus on the other side of the vase is 
probably a ‘Thasian or Parian dialectic form, and suggests 
that the painter of the vase was a follower of the great 
painter Polygnotus of Thasos, who came to work at 
Athens, and was made an Athenian citizen in the middle 
of the fifth century. 

That the figure itself is of Parian marble and the 
restorations in Italian marble confirms the diagnosis of 
Studniczka, and gives a useful hint to those who wish to 
analyse other statues. And there is an almost unlimited 
field for their work; for it is quite common in the 
older galleries, more especially those of Rome, for a head 
not to belong to the shoulders which bear it. This 
was strongly impressed upon me when I was working on 
the catalogue of the sculpture of the Capitol museum. 
And since then, the discovery in the vaults of the Vatican 
of a number of marble detached heads and limbs has 
given conclusive evidence of the recklessness of the restora- 
tions by modern Italian sculptors. 


XI 
THE ATHENA AND MARSYAS OF MYRON 


As I have had occasion several times in these papers 
to criticize adversely the use made by some of the most 
distinguished archaeologists of copies of the Roman Age 
for the detailed restoration of great works of Greek 
sculpture, it is with the greater satisfaction that I now 
call attention to a very satisfactory and convincing 
restoration by German archaeologists of a group cele- 
brated in antiquity, the group at Athens by the great 
Myron, representing the dispute between Athena and 
Marsyas over the discovery of the flutes. 

The group could not have been satisfactorily estab- 
lished but for the device of a coin of Athens struck in 
Roman times, which repeats on a very small scale the 
group of Myron.t’ This class of Athenian coins, which 
Dr. Imhoof-Blumer and I collected in our Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausantas, is of extraordinary value for 
the identification and restoration of statues at Athens. 
By the help of this series the type of the great Parthenos 
statue has been fixed. By it Professor Brunn was enabled 
to identify a statue at Munich as a copy of the Eirene 
and Plutus of Cephisodotus,® the father or brother of 
Praxiteles. ‘Through it we have recovered the scheme 
of the seated Dionysus of Alcamenes, the Apollo at 
Delos by ‘Tectaeus and Angelion, and other noted works 
of art. The identifications in previous pages of this 
volume of the statue of Themistocles at Magnesia * and 


1 Num: Gomm., Pl. Z, 20,21: 7. Aes. vad. 
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the statue of Artemis Laphria at Patrae \—are based on 
the evidence of coins. Of course, coins cannot help us 
in regard to the exact details or the artistic style of the 
statues copied on them ; but they are thoroughly to be 
trusted in regard to their general type and pose. In 
fact, we may boldly say that, next to the inscriptions 
still remaining on the bases of statues, coins give us the 
most satisfactory and trustworthy data for the assign- 
ment of sculptural works to their school or their author. 

Until recent years, the only work of Myron known to 
us was his Discobolus. Of this we possessed several 
copies. The best of these is in the Lancelotti Palace at 
Rome, preserving not only the pose, but much of the 
style of the original. In the copy in the British Museum, 
not only has a head of the Hellenistic Age taken the 
place of the Myronic original, but also that head is 
turned in the wrong direction, forward instead of back- 
ward towards the hand which holds the discus.? The 
statue, even in copies of the Roman Age, is marvellous. 
Probably it was in date not twenty years later than the 
pediments of Aegina, yet it has launched out into 
wonderful freedom ; the only remains of archaic style are 
in the hardness of the musculature, and a want of satis- 
factory union between the legs and the body above the 
navel. A bronzed cast of the figure restored is fur- 
nished by the Munich museum. 

We have now recovered satisfactory traces of a great 
group by the same master. Pliny, in his list of the works 
of Myron, speaks of ‘A Satyr gazing in wonder at the 
flutes and Minerva’. And this has enabled us to claim 
for Myron a bronze group on the Acropolis of Athens 
mentioned by Pausanias,* who writes: ‘Here Athena 
is represented, striking the Silenus Marsyas, because he 
took up the flutes when the goddess wished them to 
remain thrown away.’ The word striking, ratovoa, has 


21h, ik 
2 The phrase in Lucian is, dreotpappevor eis tiv durKopdpov (xEtpa) 
Philops., 18. 5 *Paus., 1.24, 1. 
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long been seen to be unsuitable, but it is not easy to 
suggest a suitable emendation. We have on coins and 
vases copies of this group, in which Athena and Marsyas 
stand with the flutes on the ground between them, but 
Athena is at most protesting, not striking. The story at 
Athens was that Athena discovered the flutes ; but seeing 
in a reflection of her face that playing upon them dis- 
tended her cheeks, she threw them away in disgust. 
Marsyas picked them up and adopted them as his own, 
a fatal proceeding, for in his conceit of them he challenged 
Apollo to a musical contest, and lost his life as the result. 
The coins and vases give us the attitudes of the two 
divine beings (Fig. 28). Marsyas is half advancing, half 
drawing back, with raised arm, evidently burning with 
eagerness to acquire the flutes, but fearing to incur the 
hostility of Athena. Athena is gathered together, looking 
at the Satyr, but not advancing towards him. Having 
thus knowledge, alike of the poses of the two figures and 
of the style of Myron, it was natural that archaeologists 
should search through our museums, especially those of 
Rome, for copies of whatever period of the disputants. 
A copy of the Marsyas figure was identified by Professor 
Brunn as long ago as 1858 in a remarkable figure in the 
Lateran.t This kind of search is made infinitely more 
difficult by the Italian practice, prevalent from the 
Renaissance to recent times, of restoring the heads and 
limbs of statues when missing, often in the most ignorant 
and inappropriate manner. ‘To the Satyr of the Lateran 
they had given two arms in type smooth and rounded 
and presenting in style a complete contrast to the legs, 
and in the hands they had placed castanets. ‘They 
evidently interpreted the attitude, which is between 
advancing and withdrawing, as a dancing pose, and sup- 
posed Marsyas to be accompanying his own movements 
with rough music. When the arms were, in a cast, 
removed, the close likeness of the figure to that on the 
coins became clear. ‘The face, showing a primitive 


+ Annali of the Roman Institute, 1858, p. 374. 
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attempt to express emotion by drawn-up eyebrows and 
furrows in the forehead, and in a contraction of the 
lips, strikes one as almost mask-like; but this agrees 
with what Pliny tells us of Myron, that he was more suc- 
cessful in imitating bodily poses than in representing the 
emotions of the mind, or such expressive details as the 
hair. In some of the earlier metopes of the Parthenon, 
the faces of the centaurs have also a mask-like appearance. 
And in the pediments of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
expression is introduced into the faces, rather by the 
external addition of lines and wrinkles and the drawing 
in of the lips than by a true rendering of expression. 
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28. COINS OF ATHENS 


The first of the Greeks to insist on the possibility of 
expressing emotion in the faces of sculptured or painted 
figures was Socrates. He had himself in his youth been 
a sculptor, like his father Sophroniscus; and it was 
natural that with his deliberate turning from nature to 
man, he should also have turned in his conception of art 
from the bodily form which belongs to nature, to the 
face which is the more immediate reflection of the spirit, 
the most really human part of a man ;* Socrates antici- 
pated, and perhaps did something to inspire, the course 
of art in the fourth century in its greater individuality, 
and its greater stress on the emotions. 

For half a century after the identification of the 
Marsyas, copies of the Athena of the group were sought 


1 Xenophon, Memorab, iii. 10; compare Gardner, Principles of Greek 
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for in vain. But some years ago German archaeologists ! 
were fortunate enough to find them. Three copies in 
particular are known, at Madrid, Paris, and Toulouse. 


30. RESTORED GROUP 


But none of these has a head. The only copy of which 
the head remains is at Frankfort. Furtwangler had 
regarded this Athena as Pheidian ; but I think archaeo- 
logists are all agreed that the new attribution is the true 


1 Sauer in Fahrbuch des Arch. Inst., 1908; Pollak in the Vienna 
Fabreshefte, 1909. 
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one. With the head at Frankfort we may compare 
another replica at Dresden (Fig. 29). 

This type of Athena is singularly attractive. In age 
she is scarcely past girlhood; the undeveloped breasts 
and the hips which are almost masculine in type are 
most appropriate to the virgin goddess. To the young 
Athena the discovery, in girlish play, of the way to 
produce music out of reeds is most appropriate. The 
extreme simplicity of the dress, which is the simple 
Dorian peplos usual with Athena, has in it something 
virginal. Only the clumsiness of the left leg, as 1t shows 
through the garment, betrays the careless work of a 
copyist of the Roman Age. 

The head of the goddess is particularly charming in its 
youthful severity. The hair is turned back from the 
forehead and turned up at the back, in both cases 
passing under the helmet. At the sides we have those 
heavy undulating locks to which we are accustomed in 
fifth-century works, for example, in the frieze of the 
Parthenon. If the features have not much expression, 
this is a Myronic trait ; and perhaps a divine impassive- 
ness is suitable. ‘The form of the face is a delicate oval. 
Under the helmet is a leathern cap to ease its pressure 
on the skull. 

Upon the difficult questions of the exact pose of the 
original statue of Athena, and into the treatment of the 
folds of the garment which she wears in the extant 
copies, I shall not embark. These subjects have been 
treated in great detail by very competent German 
archaeologists.'. In fact, although the replicas agree in 
general, they do not by any means agree in detail, and 
to deietine which is nearest to the original is a very 
complicated question. 

In the museum at Munich, to which we owe many 
admirable restorations of great classical works, notably 
that of the Discobolus, t the group is reconstituted, with 

' Besides the papers already cited, compare H. Bulle, Der Schine 
Mensch, pp. 244, 682, and the works there cited. 
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great skill, by Dr. Sieveking (Fig. 30).1. Apart from the 
interest of the two figures taken separately, the group has 
an important place in the history of Greek art, standing in 
the art of the fifth century as a dramatic group, repre- 
senting a stirring event in mythology. Such groups are 
frequent in the sculptures of temples, especially in the 
metopes, the usual subject of which was two figures in 
conflict or in colloquy. And no doubt as separate 
dedications, apart from temples, they existed abundantly 
in the market-places and sacred shrines of Greece. Many 
such, in fact, are mentioned by Pausanias, but time has 
in this matter been cruel to us. 


1 See the Fahrbuch for 1908, p. 341. Copies in plaster may be had from 
the Munich museum. ‘The torso at Paris is united with the head at 
Dresden. 


XII 
THE ANTIOCH OF EUTYCHIDES (Pl. XVI) 


In the present book an attempt is made to consider 
Greek works of art not only as detached examples of 
a period and a style, but also as regards origin and impor- 
tance in the history of civilization. From this point of 
view the statue of the city of Antioch by Eutychides, of 
which we are fortunate enough to possess a copy, has an 
importance far beyond that naturally attaching to an 
ordinary work of the Lysippic school; for it was the 
culmination of a tendency which began with the begin- 
ning of Greek art ; it fitted in with the religion of the 
age, and it produced a host of imitations, of which one 
of the most recent occupies the reverse of our English 
bronze coins. I am therefore justified in treating of it 
at some length. 


I 


Cities may be regarded in two lights. Firstly, they 
may be considered as collections of houses, with public 
buildings, market-places, and walls; as features of the 
natural landscape; as definite localities, with form, 
arrangement, and parts. Secondly, they may be regarded 
as bodies politic ; as masses of inhabitants rather than 
groups of buildings ; as personal rather than local. And 
it is obvious that by far the greatest interest attaches to 
them in the second aspect. In the first, however beauti- 
ful, they are but material, outward and visible; in the 
second they are living, spiritual, and immortal, with 
beliefs and customs, with heart and conscience. It is 
the people who make their city in its physical aspect. 
and it is chiefly interesting as incorporating their history 
and representing their character. 
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This is of course true always and everywhere. But no 
nation has been more fully alive to the truth than the 
Greeks. Among them the city was more homogeneous, 
more fully organized, more unified than among us, was 
more of a person and less of a place. If we further con- 
sider how strongly Greek art tended to avoid natural 
scenes of any complication, and to clothe all kinds of 
powers and abstractions in human form, we shall sec 
how natural it is that the national painting and sculpture 
of the Hellenic race are not usually occupied in bringing 
before us the external view of cities, but devote their 
energies to the portrayal of bodies politic in their human 
and moral aspects with the best resources at their dis- 
posal. 

The arts which preceded that of Greece, those of 
Egypt and Assyria, frequently depict cities in as natural- 
istic a manner as was possible in the undeveloped state 
of art. Indeed the sieges of cities, with all their exciting 
passages, are a subject specially affected in Oriental art 
from very early times; and the authors of the wall- 
paintings and reliefs of Egypt and Assyria spend all the 
resources at their disposal in bringing before us the exact 
details of attack and defence of city walls, of assault and 
repulse, storm and plunder. Even to the semi-Greek art 
of Lycia such subjects were attractive. On the monu- 
ment of King Pericles from Xanthus we find the incidents 
of the attack and defence of a city portrayed with the 
resources of Greek art of the best period. ‘The walls and 
towers and buildings of the besieged city are rendered 
in conventional perspective, it is true, but with adherence 
to exactness in details. Such material representations of 
cities are common on Roman arches and columns. Nor 
are they quite unknown to the best art of Greece. 
Pausanias, in describing the painting of the Iliupersis at 
Delphi by Polygnotus, writes of it:* yéypamrar d€ Kat 
"Eevos yupvos KataBdddrwv es edados tov Tpdwv ro 
Telyos’ avexer dé brép avTo 7» Kepady TOU inToU porn 
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tov Sovpetov. But in this great painting the walls of 
Troy seem but an episode, they are brought in not as 
the main features of the scene, but that their destruction 
may add a touch of pathos to the picture. Similarly the 
walls of Troy are depicted on a red-figured kylix,’ but 
only as a background to the true subject of the vase, 
the flight of Hector before Achilles. 

But naturalistic representations of cities as places, 
though not unknown to good Greek art, are but little 
in accordance with its instincts. As we approach the 
culminating point of Greek art, it centres more and more 
in the representation of human beings. The tendency 
to represent every force of nature and every material 
scene in human guise grows stronger and stronger. And 
we can easily understand that cities regarded in their 
higher and more human aspect lent themselves very 
naturally to this tendency. It is scarcely a metaphor to 
speak of a city as a personality, and to ascribe to it in 
its corporate capacity the qualities which appear in its 
history and make it a factor in politics or commerce or 
religion. 

Countries and cities (countries as the abodes of races 
of men, and cities as the abodes of bodies of citizens) are 
represented in four ways in the art of the Greeks and 
Romans. I will first enumerate these ways, and then 
examine in succession the instances of each offered us 
in works of ancient art. Afterwards I will quickly run 
over the representations in historical order, to show the 
order of their development, and to exhibit the light which 
they throw on the history of art. The four methods of 
representation are these : 

I. By the guardian deity. 

II. By eponymous hero or founder. 
III. By allegorical figure. 
IV. By a Tyche or Fortuna. 

First then come representations of cities and countries 
by the persons of their guardian deities. It may perhaps 


1 Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., iii, Pl. 203. 
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be thought that this is no true case of personification ; 
that the guardian deity of a city stands rather instead of 
a personification of it, and shows that the Greeks usually 
avoided such personifications. ‘To which the reply is 
that the guardian deities of cities are in Greek belief 
so closely united to the communities over which they 
preside that it is almost impossible to distinguish one 
from the other, and in fact often one passes into the 
other. 

The first set of monuments which comes before us 
for consideration is the Athenian reliefs published by 
R. Schéne.t These are small reliefs in marble placed 
at the head of various decrees of the people, to which 
decrees they form an illustration or a sort of frontispiece. 
They may be compared with the Athenian sepulchral 
reliefs alike as to period and as to style. A few of them 
belong to the fifth century, the most to the fourth and 
third. As works of art they are by no means impressive ; 
their scale is small and they are not the work of great 
masters. In fact Schéne points out the curious fact that 
they were not charged for by the workmen who executed 
them, for we have plenty of records of sums voted by 
the Athenians for engraving treaties and decrees on 
stelae, sums of ten, twenty, even thirty drachms, accord- 
ing to the length of the decree ; but no word is in any 
case said as to payment for a relief to accompany it. But 
whatever was done at Athens in the fifth and fourth 
centuries partakes of the wonderful skill and taste so rife 
there at the period. ‘These decorative reliefs are well 
composed, and executed with dignity and sobriety. And 
besides being pleasing they give us useful information ; 
they furnish the archaeologist with valuable materials 
for interpreting some of the feelings of the Athenians of 
the day. 

On Schone’s seventh plate is a relief (No. 48) which 
contains two figures. One is clearly Athena, the virgin- 
goddess of Athens. She gives her hand to a small and 
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stiff archaic figure who wears a modius, and over whose 
head is the inscription PAPOENO€. Below the relief 
is an inscription which seems to have recorded the 
conclusion of a treaty between Athens and Neapolis, or 
Neopolis, which city had sent to the metropolis two 
envoys, Demosthenes and Dioscurides. The date of the 
inscription is fixed to the year 356 B.c. It is evident 
from the analogy of this whole class of reliefs that Athena 
here stands for the city of Athens, and that the goddess 
Parthenos appears as representative of Neapolis, which- 
ever Neapolis it be. Artemis had a cultus as Parthenos 
in Chersonesus Taurica, as well as in the islands of Leros 
and Patmos; and it was on the coasts of the Aegean Sea 
that Athens at the time of the second Athenian maritime 
league had most influence. Looking in this direction 
Schone lights on Neapolis on the Macedonian coast, 
which was a colony of Athens, and which the Athenians 
would be just then thinking of protecting against the 
ambitious designs of Philip. And it turns out that there 
is at Berlin a coin of the Macedonian Neapolis, having 
on one side a female figure wearing a modius and not 
unlike the figure of our relief. It therefore seems certain 
that this city among all those called Neapolis is the one 
intended on our relief. ‘The unimportance of the town 
is gently indicated by the small stature of its protecting 
deity in comparison with Athena. 

It is noteworthy at first sight that while Athena is 
represented by the sculptor in the best way he could, 
though he probably had in his mind the colossus of 
Pheidias, yet Parthenos is represented as an archaic 
statue ; not the goddess is portrayed, but the image of 
her which was worshipped at Neapolis. This is a rare 
instance, but the reason is obvious. ‘The goddess Par- 
thenos was purely local, and perhaps was not portrayed 
in other or later statues. She could not be thought of 
apart from the particular statue of her cultus, and if the 
sculptor had tried to modernize or improve her he 
would have made her unrecognizable. In fact in the 
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case of all these deities of non-Hellenic origin there was 
no way of improving or adapting the artistic type, which 
was stereotyped by the cultus-statue; unless indeed 
they could be identified with personages of the Greek 
Pantheon, and so brought into the stream of Greek 
artistic progress. The many-breasted goddess of Ephesus 
could only gain a more satisfactory artistic form by being 
identified with the Greek Artemis; and Sarapis could 
only become a fit subject for the Hellenic sculptor when 
he was recognized as a form of Hades. 

Relief No. 52 belongs to the fourth century. It heads 
a decree in honour of one Sotimus of Heracleia. The 
relief represents Sotimus being brought into the presence 
of the seated goddess of Athens by the guardian deity of 
Heracleia, Heracles himself. Only the feet and club of 
Heracles are extant; but he too is represented like 
Athena in the style of contemporary art. 

One more relief (No. 54), which is detached from its 
inscription, represents an alliance between Athena and 
a draped goddess who wears a small stephane and holds 
a long sceptre. She would seem to be Hera, and to 
present in bodily form either Samos or perhaps Argos, 
her chief seat in Hellas. 

There is at Palermo another Athenian relief, of the 
same class but an interesting variety.’ It is at the head 
of a very important document recording the alliance of 
362 B.c. between Athens and several of the Pelopon- 
nesian states, the Arcadians, the Achaeans, and the 
people of Elis and Phlius, the alliance which led up to 
the battle of Mantineia and the death of Epaminondas. 
The deities who are in the inscription invoked as pro- 
tectors of the alliance are Zeus Olympius, Athena Polias, 
Demeter and Cora, the twelve gods and the Severe 
Goddesses—Seuvai. On the right of the relief is Zeus 
seated, headless but identified by the symbol of the 
thunderbolt ; over against him is a standing headless 


1 Athenaion, v. 101, Kumanudes. Engraved Bull. Cor. Hell., ii, Pl. XI: 
cf. Hicks, Histor. Inscr., No. 94. 
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goddess clad in chiton and diplois, bearing a sceptre ; 
and further to left Athena, part of whose head remains. 
Here the Olympian statue of Zeus seems to represent 
not only the Eleians but also the Arcadians, and in fact 
all Peloponnesus. ‘The figure of Athena stands for 
Athens; but what can be the meaning of the third 
figure, the goddess holding a sceptre? Kéhler* suggests 
that she may be an impersonation of Peloponnesus. ‘This 
is possible, but it seems more likely that the person 
intended is she who is combined in the oath with Zeus 
and Athena, Demeter, the goddess of Eleusis, who stands 
beside Athena with strong religious meaning, to offer 
a further guarantee of the good faith of the Athenian 
republic. 

The character and meaning of these reliefs may best 
be elucidated by the comparison of a series of monuments 
of a considerably later date, indeed of Roman Age, but 
of a not dissimilar character, the so-called alliance-coins 
issued by several great cities of Asia Minor in imperial 
times. They reach us especially from Ephesus and 
Smyrna and Miletus, the great Ionian cities of the 
Asiatic coast; and in spite of their late date they are 
full of the spirit of Greek art and religion. They too 
record alliances, but not such as could leave a trace in 
history ; for the pax Romana only allowed religious and 
commercial conventions between the subject cities, and 
not any real political alliances. 

The first set of coins ? which we shall examine records 
an alliance of the reign of Commodus between Athens 
and Smyrna. This alliance is celebrated by three distinct 
coin-types. In all, Athens is represented as of old by 
her guardian deity Athena ; but Smyrna, as not entirely 
given to any one cultus, is represented in three distinct 
ways ;—first, by a winged Nemesis who holds in her hand 
a noose, while a wheel is at her feet ; second, by Cybele 


© Mittheil. d. deut. Inst. in Athen, i. 197. 
* Most of these coins and others of the same class are figured on 
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or Mater Sipylene, who is seated on a throne, with the 
Phrygian tympanum under her arm; third, by Zeus 
Nicephorus, who is also seated in state. And these same 
three deities occur one by one in conjunction with 
Asclepius on coins which record an alliance between 
Smyrna and Pergamon, and one by one in conjunction 
with the Zeus of Laodiceia on coins commemorating an 
alliance with Laodiceia. For Pergamon and Laodiceia 
were respectively devoted to the worship of Asclepius 
and Zeus as much as Athens to that of Athena. 
Turning next to a group of coins of the same period 
which record the alliances of Ephesus, we find, just as 
we should expect to find, the city of Ephesus in these 
records represented by Artemis. On two alliance-coins 
of Ephesus and Miletus, Ephesus is in both cases repre- 
sented by the duzerés ayadkpa, the image which fell 
from heaven, or rather the origin of which was lost in 
the mists of time. Miletus is in one case represented 
by the archaic statue of Apollo which stood in the 
Didymaeum, the celebrated work of Canachus ; on the 
other occasion by a more ordinary type of Apollo playing 
on his lyre. Ephesus and Laodiceia on an alliance-coin 
are represented each by an image of their deities. In 
the coins recording an alliance of Ephesus and Alexandria 
in the time of Gordianus Pius we have greater variety. 
On one specimen we find the archaic figure of the 
Ephesian Artemis placed between Sarapis and Isis, the 
consort whom Sarapis stole from Osiris. On a second, 
we see Sarapis enthroned holding in his hand a small 
simulacrum of Artemis Ephesia. On a third we have 
Sarapis in his customary attitude, with hand raised, and 
Artemis of the Hellenic type standing with bow and 
arrow. On a fourth are two heads jugate, of Sarapis 
and of Artemis who is identified by the symbol of a torch. 
We might cite many more coins of this class, but 
enough have been mentioned to establish its general 
character. It is not a little interesting to observe that 
in idea there is scarcely any difference between Athenian 
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reliefs of the fourth century before our era and reliefs 
from Ionia of the second and third centuries after our 
era. Of course the character of the alliances com- 
memorated in the two cases was different. In the one 
case they were weighty political contracts with a bearing 
on history ; in the other mere conventions for agonistic, 
religious, or commercial purposes.' But at the later as 
at the earlier period, the city was deemed to be most 
fitly represented by the guardian deity who was its pro- 
tector. And we find in the later class of monuments 
precisely the same fluctuation between deity and statue 
which we noted in the earlier. In the early Athenian 
reliefs we found Athena and Heracles represented not 
by any archaic simulacrum but by a figure in the style 
of contemporary art; but on the other hand the city of 
Neapolis was represented by the very image of the local 
goddess Parthenos, an archaic figure far below the powers 
of contemporary art. ‘The same thing holds in the 
alliance-coins, in which Miletus is represented sometimes 
by an archaic statue of Apollo and sometimes by a type 
of developed art, and Ephesus as well by the running 
huntress Artemis as by the rude oriental simulacrum. 
But of course in execution the earlier series of reliefs is 
far superior ; and it is superior in the way in which the 
two divinities represented are (usually) united into a 
single group; whereas on the coins we have usually 
merely two detached figures side by side. Placing the 
image of one of the deities in the hand of the other 
seems but a clumsy attempt to unite the two into a single 
group. ‘The idea of the jugate heads is far more ingenious 
and successful. 

It is unnecessary to show at any length how natural it 
was for Greeks, whether in early or late times, to put 
forward in art the guardian deity of a city as its repre- 
sentative. That deity really admirably embodied the 
higher personality of the state. When colonies set forth 
from a Greek city they bore with them a copy of the 


1 Cf. Head, Hist. Num., p. xxvii. 
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image of the chief deity of the metropolis,! and by 
worshipping it kept ever fresh the tradition of their 
origin. When one city conquered another, it bore off 
to its own temples the image of the presiding deity of 
the vanquished city, and by so doing imagined that it 
incorporated that city with itself. Thus the Argives 
carried off to their own Heraeum the statue of Hera 
from Tiryns, when they had conquered the people of 
Tiryns,” and from that moment Tiryns ceased to be. 
Thus Antiphemus, founder of Gela, after destroying 
Omphace,® a Sicanian town, carried off to Gela the 
Daedalian statue of their god; and thus the Cyzicenes 
wrested from the conquered people of Proconnesus their 
statue of Mater Dindymene. In the same way Zeus 
Homagyrius represented the personality of the race of 
the Achaeans, and Zeus Dodonaeus that of the Epirotes. 


II 


The second mode in which the Greeks embodied 
country and city was in the person of eponymous hero or 
founder—xriarns. This method also is thoroughly con- 
sistent with what we know of Greek belief and Greek art. 
The Greeks commonly had in their cities temples dedi- 
cated to the founder; if they could they placed his 
bones underneath their market-place. ‘They looked for 
his aid in war, especially in case of an invasion ; and he 
came, as the hero Echetlus appeared to defend with his 
plough-share the Athenian army at Marathon. If they 
knew the historical origin of their city they raised the 
historical founder to the rank of a hero or demi-god. If 
they had no historical founder, sometimes even if they 
had, they imagined an eponymous hero for their city 
who was simply the people in person, and in venerating 


1 A good instance on the coins of the Samian colony of Perinthus. 
See Gardner’s Samos, Pl. V, 14. wn 

2 Pausanias, ii. 17, 5. 3 Ibid. viii. 46, 2. 
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whom the citizens exalted themselves. The hero thus 
exalted or thus invented became the spiritual ancestor of 
each inhabitant ; as related to him all alike, they were 
also related one to the other, and no figure so well as 
his could represent the city in its dealings with foreign 
states, or with strangers whom the city wished to honour 
with crowns or immunities or proedriae. 

It is difficult to draw any line between the cases of 
embodiment of a city in the person of the founder and 
mere allegorical renderings; for when a Greek artist 
wished to form a concrete image of any city, he naturally 
thought at once of the hero or heroine, usually of the 
same name, who was regarded as its actual or virtual 
founder ; he at all events gave to his artistic creation the 
attributes most suited to such founder. When we find 
a statue of Cyrene it is really impossible to say whether 
it is intended to represent the nymph Cyrene or the city 
Cyrene; probably the sculptor had both in his mind. 
Yet there are some cases in which a hero or heroine is 
clearly put forth as the representative in art of a city 
or a district, and with such alone we will deal in this 
section. 

The first instance is again one of the alliance-reliefs 
published by Schéne.' It represents Athena seated, 
giving her hand to a male figure clad in a short chiton 
who stands before her. Behind him is a dog and some 
rocks. The inscriptions which the relief accompanies 
record honours voted by the people of Athens to those 
of Methone, a city of the Macedonian coast, supposed to 
be a colony of Eretria in Euboea. ‘The date of the relief 
is soon after 424 B.c. Schéne seems undoubtedly right 
in recognizing in the male figure a local hero of the people 
of Methone. And as Plutarch states? that Methone 
was in ancient days inhabited by a man named Methon, 
an ancestor of Orpheus, we may feel justified in giving 
the name Methon to the figure of our relief. That he 


is represented as a hunter who pursues game on the 
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mountains is not unnatural, for the inner lands of 
Macedon were mountainous and uncultivated and the 
abode of hunters and shepherds. The early date is very 
noteworthy ; the relief is almost contemporary with the 
Parthenon sculptures ; and it seems likely that we may 
expect hereafter to find still earlier representations of the 
same class. 

On a coin of Cyzicus of Antoninus Pius, at a period 
almost six centuries later, we find a relief of very similar 
character. It commemorates an alliance between Ephesus 
and Cyzicus ; and comprises two male figures who stand 
hand in hand, and are proved by the inscriptions behind 
them to stand for Ephesus and Cyzicus.1. We have 
record of a hero named Ephesus who is said to have 
been a son of Cayster and to have aided in building the 
archaic temple of Artemis ; and we hear of a hero named 
Cyzicus who in the time of the Argonauts was ruler of 
a district of the Propontis and was slain by accident by 
them in a night-alarm. And that these heroes are 
intended to be represented in the coin-type rather than 
impersonations of the cities of the same name seems 
certain, for in the age of the Antonines, as will appear 
later, cities in Asia Minor were, when personified, repre- 
sented by female figures, usually wearing turreted crowns. 
They would scarcely take the forms of young hunters. 
Yet though Ephesus and Cyzicus are heroes and not 
cities, each stands for and represents the personality of 
the city he founded. On another coin which records 
an alliance between Ephesus and Pergamon, Ephesus is 
represented similarly by its eponymous hero, who carries 
in his hand the statue of the Ephesian Artemis, for 
which, according to the legend, he found a resting- 
place. 

But perhaps the best of all instances in which a founder 
is set forth as a complete embodiment of the personality 
of a city is to be found at Tarentum. Early in the fifth 
century the Tarentines dedicated at Delphi statues, by 


1 Br, Mus. Cat., Mysia, p. 60. 
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Onatas, of Taras and Phalanthus, the one the mythical 
and eponymous, the other the historical founder of the 
city. And throughout the long series of the splendid 
coins of Tarentum, from the time of Onatas onwards, 
these two heroes, more especially Taras, represent in the 
most complete and lively manner all the activities and 
successes of the Tarentines. The Tarentine cavalry was 
excellent, so their heroes appear constantly on horseback 
performing military evolutions or crowned for success in 
the games. The Tarentine wine was good, so Taras on 
the coins bears a bunch of grapes or carries a thyrsus. 
The Tarentines were skilful fishers, so Taras as he rides 
on his dolphin’s back spears the fish of the sea through 
which he passes. ‘Tarentum was a city of shipping and 
of cavalry; so on one side of her coins ‘Taras rides his 
dolphin, on the other a horseman, perhaps Phalanthus, 
mounts his steed, repeating age by age the exploits by 
which they were supposed to have won fame, and fur- 
nishing a constant model to the ambitious youth of 
‘Tarentum. 

Cities are sometimes embodied also in the person of 
the mother of their founder, some local nymph who has 
been the object of a passion of Zeus, or Poseidon, or 
Apollo, and has become the mother of an eponymous 
hero and foundress of a race. We may mention one or 
two of these in passing, though they are not for our 
present purpose important. For mostly they appear 
only in connexion with the deity who was their lover, 
and lose their local and distinctive character. 

One of the most celebrated of the amours of Zeus was 
that carried on with the nymph Aegina, daughter of 
Asopus, who became mother of Aeacus, and the local 
nymph of the island which bore her name. In the best 
illustration of this episode on a vase,' Zeus appears taking 
Aegina from the midst of her sisters, laying a hand on 
her and barring her flight with his sceptre: her sisters 
fly in terror to their father Asopus. ‘The whole scene 


1 Mus. Gregor., ii. 20; Overbeck, Kunstmyth., Pl. VI, t. 
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forcibly reminds us of many vase-paintings representing 
the seizure of Thetis by Peleus ; and the Naiad daughters 
of the river are hardly to be distinguished from the 
Nereid sisters of Thetis. The subject of this vase is 
precisely like that of a votive group, dedicated by the 
Phliasians at Olympia, of uncertain period '—‘ Nemea is 
the first of the daughters, next Aegina, on whom Zeus 
is laying hands, then Harpina, then Corcyra, then Thebe, 
and last Asopus.’ In a variant form of the legend, Zeus 
is said, in the form of an eagle, to have carried off Aegina, 
and late works of art adopt that view; but our vase 
adheres to the more artistic tradition. 

It is remarkable that all these nymph-daughters of 
Asopus bear the names of celebrated cities, with which 
legend connected them as foundresses. Some writers 
have supposed that Corcyra, Harpina, Thebe, and the 
other cities were all founded from the banks of the 
Asopus, and that the legends thus arose. But history 
will not bear out this view. The fact is that there were 
several rivers called Asopus in Greece, one in Boeotia, 
one in Argolis, one in Aegina. Thebe must have been 
the daughter of the Boeotian Asopus; and the other 
eponymous nymphs the daughters of the various Asopi 
in various neighbourhoods. But the general fact remains 
interesting. It is almost always the daughter of a river 
who gives her name to cities, as the spring with which 
she is ultimately identified made the city habitable. 

There are many other local nymphs who are associated 
with Poseidon. Beroe appears on coins of Berytus ; and 
seems to have been, like Amymone, surprised while drawing 
water.” Salamis was by Poseidon mother of Cychreus, 
autochthonous hero of Salamis. On one side of a Brygos 
vase ® we find a nymph pursued by Poseidon, who seems 
to be determined as Salamis by the picture of the inside 
of the same vase, which represents the snake slain by 


te aad. Ys 22, 6. 
2 Overbeck, Kunstmyth., Poseidon, Pl. VI, vi. 30. 
3 Ann. d. Inst., 1850, Pl. G.; Overbeck, Kunstmyth., Poseidon, p. 343. 
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Cychreus, and the picture of the other side, which repre- 
sents Cychreus as attendant on Demeter. Almost all 
these local or foundress nymphs seem when traced to 
their source to be the daughters of rivers, and to belong 
to the class of Naiads. 

In one part of the Greek world, in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Sipylus on the Ionian coast, the foundress- 
nymphs bore a peculiar character, appearing as Amazons. 
Smyrna appears on coins of her city in Amazonian dress, 
turreted, with a bipennis over her shoulder and a prow 
at her feet; sometimes also bearing a sceptre; Cyme 
holds on coins a dolphin and trident; each foundress 
thus adopting attributes from the city she founded. 
But all are alike reflections of the great deity of Sipylus, 
the Phrygian Cybele. In one instance we have Smyrna 
seated on a throne exactly in the attitude of Cybele, only 
clad in short Amazonian dress and having under her 
arm a lunated shield in place of the usual tympanum. 

It may perhaps arouse surprise that I speak of these 
Amazonian foundresses in the same connexion in which 
I speak of the daughters of Asopus and other river 
nymphs like Salamis and Beroe. But I think the dis- 
tinction between the two classes of foundresses rather 
apparent than real. Cyme, for example, one of the 
Amazonian foundresses, is spoken of as a nymph who was 
connected with Poseidon, and as such she is supposed to 
appear in unwarlike guise on one or two ancient monu- 
ments. The two perfectly similar cults, that of Hera at 
Samos and that of Artemis at Ephesus, were founded, 
the one by nymphs the other by Amazons. The Amazons, 
in connexion with the Ionian cities at least, were in fact 
mere nymphs of Sipylus, and were represented as armed 
merely in virtue of ancient religious traditions of the 
district. 

These Amazonian foundresses of cities often embody 
upon coins the cities which owed to them their origin. 
Amazons were said to have built many of the cities of 
the Ionian coast, and Smyrna, Ephesus, Teos, Magnesia, 
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Myrina, and Cyme, all claimed to have been founded by 
Amazonian chiefs of the same name with themselves. 
We have an alliance-coin of Ephesus and Smyrna of 
which the type represents two Amazons armed and wear- 
ing turreted crowns, grasping one another’s hands. In 
the case of other alliance-coins, nearly or quite all the 
cities above named are represented by Amazonian foun- 
dresses wearing the same turreted crowns, as to which 
there will be something to say when we reach the subject 
of civic Tychae or Fortunae. But at each city the 
foundress has a distinct and individual character. At 
Smyrna she sometimes holds a long sceptre and a bipennis, 
sometimes a Victory and a bipennis; sometimes she is 
seated in the attitude of Cybele; and often there is at 
her feet a prow, whereby is indicated the naval prowess 
of the Smyrnaeans. At Teos, a city renowned for vines, 
the Amazonian eponymous heroine carries a thyrsus in 
place of the usual bipennis. At Cyme she holds a dolphin, 
a somewhat inappropriate attribute. But in all cases 
these Amazons represent the personality of the cities 
named after them, and embody them in art. 


{il 


It is sometimes said that allegorical figures do not 
belong to early and good Greek art, but are introduced 
into art late and by Roman influence. This, however, is 
quite erroneous. There is no period of Greek art in 
which we do not find a considerable admixture of 
figurative and allegorical personages. And indeed such 
are especially common in very early times. On the chest 
of Cypselus, dating from the seventh century s. c., we have 
many instances. Night, for instance, appears bearing 
two boys, one white and one black, both with distorted 
feet, who are Death and Sleep respectively. Justice, as 
a beautiful woman, scourges Injustice, who appears as 
an ugly one. Eris interferes in the combat of Achilles 
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and Memnon, aicyiorn 75 €tdos eovxvia, and Kér, with 
teeth like a wild beast and claws for nails, stands 
near Polynices. In the period of developed art, figures 
of this class become rarer; but they are never wanting. 
On one of the Attic reliefs published by Schéne * we have 
a figure of Eutaxia. Euphranor made a statue of Arete, 
and Agoracritus one of Nemesis, while the Kairos of 
Lysippus appears, if we may consider published reliefs 
with the subject of Kairos fairly to represent it, to have 
been even of an extravagantly allegorical character. 
When we pass the age of Alexander, these symbolical 
figures become more frequent. In the celebrated Pomp 
of Ptolemy II of Egypt? we have figures of Eniautos 
and of Penteteris, and the four Seasons bearing their 
proper fruits. And in the Pomp of Antiochus 1V * we 
hear of a series of statues of Night, Day, Earth, Heaven, 
Morning, and Noon. On the coins of Alexandria we 
have an extraordinary number of fanciful figures, 
Euthenia (Felicitas), Keleusmos call to attack), and 
so forth; indeed one may be sure that it was not the 
Greeks who borrowed from the Romans in this matter, 
but the Romans from the Greeks, more particularly the 
Greeks of Alexandria, whose shadowy, philosophical ten- 
dencies set up a host of imaginary personalities, virtues 
and vices, habits and actions, and clothed them in artistic 
form. 

Of course there are differences in character between 
late and early allegorical figures ; or rather between the 
allegorical figures of mature art on the one hand and 
those of early and late art on the other. In the best 
period allegorical figures are marked by dignity and 
simplicity, and the emblems are fused with and incor- 
porated into the figure itself. In early times the skill 
to accomplish this was wanting ; and late art rejoiced in 
multiplying external and easily intelligible symbols. 

These general remarks will become, I hope, more 
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intelligible in the course of our examination of one class 
of allegorical figures—the impersonations in art of coun- 
tries and of cities. 

In forming out of cities imaginary personalities, as in 
so many other matters, the Egyptians showed the way 
to the Greeks. In Egypt cities and districts are usually 
represented by their deity. But in a celebrated painting 
of the time of Rameses II are a set of male deities, each 
of them followed by a female deity.1_ The forms are of 
course conventional, but the appended hieroglyphic text 
explains that each of the male figures represents a branch 
of the Nile, each of the females a district or city on its 
banks. At a later period these pairs become curiously 
amalgamated; and we find in a temple at Abydos, in 
wall-sculptures of the time of Rameses III, several series 
of androgynous figures bearing on their heads each the 
hieroglyphic cartouche of a nome or a city of Egypt, 
which seem to be considered partly as places and partly 
as aspects of the Nile. But more pleasing representa- 
tions are not unknown ;* nomes and cities alike appear 
as female forms, holding in one hand the Egyptian sign 
of life, in the other a sceptre made of lotus-stalk, and 
bearing on their heads the hieroglyphic sign of the city 
or nome which they represent, Thebes, Tentyra, &c. 
Most of these monuments are of Ptolemaic and Roman 
times; but that the idea was not first invented at so 
late an epoch is proved by the fact that on a monument 
of Shishak we find standing beside the king an impersona- 
tion in female form of the Theban nome :* on her head 
is the symbol of cultivated lands, she is armed with bow, 
arrow, and mace. 

In Greek poetry countries and cities take on them- 
selves more and more of human personality as time goes 


on. In the Delian hymn to Apollo, though the island is 
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said to speak and to smile, yet it is spoken of as a place 
rather than as a person. But when Atossa in the Persae * 
of Aeschylus speaks of two women as appearing to her in 
a dream, clad the one in Persian, the other in Dorian 
dress, these ladies are certainly allegorical personifications 
of the peoples of Asia and Hellas respectively. Still more 
human and concrete is Hellas in Euripides’ Helena,” 
crying out and tearing her flesh in wild passion. And in 
the plastic and pictorial arts of Greece we may discover 
a similar progress in personification from the vague to 
the definite and from the abstract to the concrete. 

In the earlier period of Greek art our materials for 
tracing the history of these civic impersonations cannot 
be said to be abundant, but they exist. Perhaps the 
earliest of such impersonations is that spoken of in 
Aristotle’s description of the robe of Alcimenes of 
Sybaris.*? As Sybaris was destroyed towards the end 
of the sixth century, this robe must belong to a time 
before that ; and the description itself indicates a very 
early period of Greek art. On the robe were em- 
broidered lines of animals, just such lines probably as 
are usual on early Rhodian and Corinthian vases, together 
with figures of Zeus, Hera, Themis, Athena, Apollo, and 
Aphrodite; and at each side Alcimenes himself was 
represented as well as the city of Sybaris in person. But 
of the details of the personification of the city we have 
no account. 

An early work of the class was the statue of Salamis 
made by the Greeks out of the acroteria of Persian ships 
—a statue of bronze twelve cubits high, dedicated by 
the Greeks at Delphi in memory of the great battle of 
Salamis and the repulse of the Persians. The date of this 
would be about 478 B.c. Herodotus * does not describe 
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the statue further than by saying that it held in its hand 
an acroterium. This is the regular symbol of naval 
victory, which we find often in the hands of Nike, on 
early coins of Camarina, for instance, and therefore it 
well beseemed Salamis, especially considering whereof 
the statue was composed. This statue was the sculptural 
hymn of victory over the Persians, and its form was 
copied by the painter Panaenus, the contemporary of 
Pheidias, in his paintings on the barrier of the statue of 
Zeus at Olympia. The group painted by Panaenus con- 
sisted of Hellas and Salamis holding in her hand ov 
émt Tats vavorly akpats TTOLOUJLEVOV KOO LOV. Hellas Was 
probably placing a wreath on the head of Salamis, an 
action very common in works of this class. 

Beside these instances quoted from literature we may 
set a few gathered from extant monuments of the fifth 
century B.c. The chief source of them is the Athenian 
reliefs of the class already mentioned which are collected 
in the work of Schéne. On them we find cities not only 
embodied in the persons of their guardian deities, but 
also sometimes in allegorical figures, who, however, 
usually borrow some of the attributes of the modwodyou 
eot. 

The earliest and most important of these reliefs is not 
in Schéne’s work, but is published by Michaelis in the. 
Archaeologische Zeitung." It is unfortunately frag- 
mentary ; all that remains is part of a somewhat 
archaic female figure standing to the right with arms 
outstretched, on her head a lofty crown or polos. The 
date, as indicated by a few letters of the inscription which 
remain, is the middle of the fifth century B.c. We 
should naturally have supposed the lady to be a deity, 
probably Demeter, but for the inscription which is 
inserted beside her for the express purpose of preventing 
this mistake, and which consists of the letters MEZ= [ 
Michaelis can scarcely be wrong in supposing that she 
is in fact an allegorical impersonation of the city of the 

1 For 1875, p. 104. The relief is at Leyden. 
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Messenians, with whom the Athenians had, about the 
middle of the fifth century, close relations. ‘This imper- 
sonation is the more remarkable because after 454 B.C. 
the Messenians were wanderers, and their city in the 
power of Sparta. So it is the people rather than the 
city who is embodied in the lady of the relief. Her 
likeness to Demeter may arise from the fact that Demeter 
was, as we know from Messenian coins, regarded as the 
representative deity of the race. 

A relief on Schéne’s seventh plate (No. 49) is at the 
head of a decree passed by the Athenians in 393 B.c. 
in honour of the cruel tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse and 
his brothers Leptines and Thearides. In it Athena again 
appears, accompanied by her serpent, giving her hand to 
a draped female figure who holds a long torch. Athena 
is of course Athens, but who is the other? Schéne sup- 
poses her to be an allegorical representation of Sikelia. 
And this interpretation is by no means unlikely. The 
head of Sikelia, with her name, appears on bronze coins 
of Sicily of the period of Timoleon.t| And as Demeter 
and Persephone were the chief deities of Sicily, it is not 
unnatural that the impersonation of the island should 
hold a torch. Of such transference of an attribute from 
a modtovxos OF yaunoyos Jed to the land which she 
protects we shall find several instances hereafter. Never- 
theless some might be inclined to see in the present figure 
rather Demeter as the representative of Sicily than an 
impersonation of the country, and though the question 
cannot be settled because only the lower part of the 
figure is visible, this is certainly a not unreasonable 
hypothesis. 

Relief No. 51 on Pl. VIII offers us three figures instead 
of two. Unluckily we can see only the lower parts of 
these figures, yet enough to enable us to discern their 
import. ‘The decree below is in honour of the Samians, 
praising them, or rather the Atticizing section of them, 
for some signal service performed against the Laconian 
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party. Schéne conjectures the date to be 412 B.c., 
when the Athenian dominion was rudely shaken by the 
calamity at Syracuse, and even Chios revolted, Samos 
alone remaining a firm ally. We have Athena as usual. 
In front of her is a smaller female figure, rising on tiptoe 
to place a wreath on the head of a draped goddess. 
Schéne suggests that the crowning figure is Boulé, and 
the crowned figure is Samos in female form. But it 
seems to me more probable that the crowning agent 
is either Nike or else Pistis (good faith) or some other 
allegorical attendant of Athena. 

Another relief! of the class, over a decree of alliance 
between Athens and Corcyra, also has three figures. 
These are explained by M. Dumont as being Athena 
representing Athens, Demos, and an embodiment of 
Corcyra. The figure taken for Corcyra is a veiled lady 
in aspect not unlike Hera, and very different from the 
Corcyra whose head appears on coins of the island,? who 
is crowned with ivy and has the aspect of a Dionysiac 
nymph or maenad. ‘The head of Hera occurs con- 
spicuously on early coins of Corcyra,* and it is not 
impossible that it is that deity who figures in our 
relief. 

Somewhat later, as we approach the fourth century, 
instances become more frequent. Aristander of Paros, 
the supposed father of Scopas, sculptured a statue pre- 
served at Amyclae of a woman holding a lyre, and 
representing Sparta. Euphranor made a colossal group 
of Arete and Hellas, Hellas, no doubt, receiving a wreath 
from Arete. Cephisodotus, father of Praxiteles, set up 
at Megalopolis a statue of that city, 7 Meydadn mods, 
immediately after its foundation. As Megalopolis was 
a brand-new city, there could in this case be no question 
of foundress or eponymous heroine ; the sculptor must 
have set himself deliberately to incorporate the city, as 
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yet scarcely built, in human form ; the purely allegorical 
nature of the image is very clear. In the time of Philip 
of Macedon the people of Byzantium and Perinthus set 
up, as we learn from the De Corona of Demosthenes," 
a group representing the Athenian Demos being crowned 
by the cities of Byzantium and Perinthus, each figure 
sixteen cubits high. 

One class of places would be especially likely to be 
embodied by the Greeks in art at an early time, and that 
is the seats of the great games of Greece, Olympia, 
Nemea, and the rest. The head of Olympia, with an 
identifying inscription, occurs on coins of Elis. Similarly 
we hear of a painted tablet by Aglaophon representing 
Alcibiades seated in the lap of Nemea, and crowned by 
Olympia and Pythia.2 On a beautiful red-figured kylix* 
of the potter Hieron we find, at the scene of the out- 
sending of Triptolemus, an impersonation of Eleusis. 
Here she stands behind Persephone, in nymph-like form. 
In her hand is a twig, which seems to stand for the 
sacred grove of Eleusis; with the other hand she raises 
her dress, an attitude common to many goddesses in 
early days. She is veiled, a most unusual thing in a local 
nymph—a fact which can best be explained by consider- 
ing that the local personification takes her attributes 
from the great local goddess: because Demeter is 
essentially a veiled goddess, her Eleusis is also veiled. 
Possibly also there may be in the veil an allusion to 
hidden mysteries. We might be tempted, on the analogy 
of this vase, to call the subordinate figure so often present 
in this scene Eleusis; but Kekule remarks that as no 
nymph Eleusis is mentioned in the old literature, it is 
not likely that she would be introduced save as an excep- 
tion. And his argument is the more interesting to us 
as it shows that we have here to do with a clear and 
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distinct personification of a town, and not with a mere 
foundress. 

We should, however, be able to form but a vague idea 
of the representations of places in the good time of 
Greek art were it not for a very interesting bronze mirror 
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discovered at Corinth and published by M. Dumont in 
the Monuments? of the French Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies (Fig. 31). ‘This mirror is of an 
excellent time of art, early in the fourth century. It is 
engraved with a tool by a very skilful hand, the background 
being gilt and the figures silvered. On it are represented 
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two figures—Corinthus, a bearded, Zeus-like figure seated 
to the left, holding a sceptre, and Leucas, a young female 
figure standing behind his throne and placing a wreath 
on his head. 

In every way this group is important and admirable. 
M. Dumont praises it highly from the point of view of 
art. He calls attention to the majestic pose and noble 
countenance of Corinthus, to the way in which the 
muscles of the body are depicted with perfect truth by 
a few strokes of the tool of which not one is false or 
superfluous. He remarks the beauty of the drapery of 
Leucas, and the simple and noble manner in which the 
two figures are grouped. A less admirable peculiarity is 
the realism with which the hair on the breast of Corinthus 
is portrayed. 

But the meaning of the group is even more important 
than its style of execution. ‘To begin with, there can be 
little doubt that it is an echo or a reminiscence of a more 
important work in sculpture or painting, designed and 
executed at a time when Leucas wished to testify in the 
usual Hellenic fashion her gratitude to Corinth for 
favours bestowed on her, perhaps protection granted 
against the jealousy of the neighbouring Corcyra. It 
would be easy to cite from Greek writers a dozen instances 
of works of sculpture with a similar motive. I need, 
however, mention but two: the already cited group re- 
presenting the Demos of Athens crowned by Byzantium 
and Perinthus, and a group mentioned by Polybius ? in 
which the Demos of Rhodes was represented as crowning 
that of Syracuse. But the thing for special notice is 
the choice made by the artist who made our group of 
types for the two cities. We do not find here, as so often 
at Athens during this period, the guardian deities of each. 
The guardian deity of Corinth was notoriously Aphrodite, 
and that of Leucas Artemis, whose archaic statue is the 
regular type of the Leucadian coins. But the figure 
which here represents Corinth is a mature man, of stately 
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and Zeus-like aspect, holding a sceptre. There was an 
eponymous hero of Corinth, Corinthus, said to have been 
a son of Zeus, and his existence in the legend probably 
gave our artist the idea of expressing the city of Corinth 
by a figure of Zeus-like type. In the same way, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out,’ the Demos of Rhegium appears on 
coins as a Zeus-like figure, also holding a sceptre, because 
Zeus was the civic deity of Messene, one of the mother- 
cities of Rhegium. The city, even when not represented by 
its deity, borrows to some extent the form and attributes 
of that deity. And by making Corinth like Zeus, and 
Leucas like a youthful goddess, the whole group could 
look like father and daughter, and Leucas could in the 
expressive language of art be brought into tender and 
filial relation to the mother-city, whom, unlike Corcyra, 
she respected and loved. Next take the figure of Leucas. 
Here again the question arises whether we have a goddess, 
a foundress, or an allegorical figure. Ifa goddess, she 
must be either Artemis or Aphrodite. There is no 
attribute to indicate either goddess, though it must be 
confessed that the head of our figure strikingly resembles 
the head of Aphrodite on coins of Leucas. But probably 
the intention 1s, as in the case of Corinth, to embody the 
city in the person of an eponymous heroine, and then 
to mould the type of that heroine in the form of a goddess 
of the island. ‘Thus, whether we say that our yroup 
represents Zeus crowned by Aphrodite, the hero Corinthus 
by the nymph Leucas, or City by City, we shall in each 
case express a part of the truth. But the absence of 
attributes, the freedom of grouping, and the inscriptions 
alike tend to show that political rather than religious 
meaning here predominates. 

On Sicilian coins of the time of Timoleon” we find 
at various places, probably Adranum and Alaesa, a head 
indicated by the inscription round it to be intended for 
Sicilia. This is a beautiful nymph-like head, sometimes 
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crowned with myrtle—a charming creation. ‘Timoleon 
first made the Greeks of Sicily feel their common interests 
and nationality ; he made a Hellenic Sicily, and the idea 
which the statesman embodied in laws and alliances the 
artist in his turn embodied in outward form. 

In the period which followed Alexander the Great, 
allegorical representations of cities and countries became 
far more common. ‘This was but natural. ‘The Greeks 
became intimately acquainted with many new cities and 
fresh regions, and began to see that each had an aspect 
and character of its own. ‘Their art, too, became wider 
and of more varied effort, and the spread of philosophy 
made all abstractions and ideas more suited to their 
minds. And in addition to these general causes, there 
was the particular one that the Greek kings used in their 
triumphal processions to carry images of districts or of 
cities which they had liberated or’ which they had 
enslaved. For even in their triumphal processions and 
their triumphal arches and columns the Romans were 
little but imitators of the Greeks, and their works differ 
from those of Hellenistic times mainly in their greater 
formality. 

So in the wonderful procession of Ptolemy II, the 
description of which in Athenaeus’ is quite a locus 
classicus for Hellenistic art, we find many representations 
of places. Corinthus, this time represented in female 
form, and wearing a golden diadema, stood near the 
statue of Ptolemy himself. ‘There was also a statue of 
Nysa, the description of which is well worth citing, for 
even if we must consider Nysa here rather as a Dionysiac 
nymph than as a place impersonated, yet the description 
will help us to judge how actual cities were depicted. 
‘There was’, the description runs, ‘a seated statue of 
Nysa, eight cubits high, clad in a saffron chiton flaked 
with gold over which was a Laconian himation. And 
she stood up mechanically, without any application of 
force, and poured out a libation of milk from a golden 
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bowl, and then sat down again. And in her left hand 
she held a thyrsus bound with fillets. Her wreath was 
of ivy leaves formed of gold with grapes of precious 
stones.” Also there followed in the pomp figures of all 
the Greek cities of Asia and the islands which had been 
under Persian rule. So again in the temple erected by 
Ptolemy IV to Homer there were around the statue of 
the poet figures of all the cities which claimed him as 
their son. 

Descriptions like these make us feel how small is the 
portion which we possess of the great works of ancient 
art. It is, however, possible to produce a few interesting 
examples of personifications of places in extant works of 
the age of Alexander. The first is from the very cele- 
brated vase called the Darius-vase,' the subject of which 
is the state and power of Darius before he set about the 
invasion of Greece. In the lowest of the three lines 
which make up the design there is represented the 
bringing in of tribute; in the middle line the King is 
seated and Damaratus is standing on a dais and making 
a speech to him. In the group in the upper line Asia is 
seated as a draped female figure holding a sceptre. She 
is sending forth a female daemon who is shown by the 
inscriptions to be meant for Ara, the dire companion of 
the Erinnyes, and who stands with a torch in each hand 
ready to do her bidding. The object whom Asia points 
out for her attack is Hellas, who stands farther to left, 
but who is placed between two trusty guardians, Zeus 
and Athena, of whom the latter lays a caressing hand on 
her shoulder. It is evident that, so protected, Hellas has 
nothing to fear. The vase is a red-figured one of good 
style but not of the early class; there is no severity 
about it : we cannot be far wrong if we assign it to about 
the time of Alexander. The design seems too elaborate 
and tasteful for the invention of a mere vase-painter ; 
we cannot help supposing that it is suggested by the 
picture of some great master. The critics remark on its 
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similarity of subject with the Persae of Aeschylus ; they 
might say, with the history of Herodotus, of which it 
seems like an epitome. But it is in itself a poem, and 
a delightful one. The figures of Asia and Hellas are more 
like the imaginations of a poet than the work of a painter, 
particularly of a vase-painter. Asia is the proud queenly 
goddess accustomed to command ; Hellas a younger and 
less dignified personality, safe not in herself but only in 
the protection of divine beings. 

The whole design of the group reminds us at once of 
earlier and contemporary poetry. First of the dream of 
Atossa in the Persae:1 ‘'There seemed to me to come 
before me two well-clad women, one clad in Persian 
garments and one in Dorian, most distinguished among 
living women for stature, blameless in beauty, and sisters 
of the same race, one having allotted to her the land of 
Hellas, and one barbarian lands.-—And then of the dream 
of Europa in Moschus: ‘She thought that two con- 
tinents were fighting about her, the Asian and the 
opposite one, and in fashion they were like women. Of 
them one had the appearance of a foreigner, the other 
was like a native and rather defended her daughter, and 
claimed to have given her birth and nursed her. But 
the other by force with violent hands began to draw her 
away not unwilling, saying that Europa was her destined 
prize by decree of aegis-bearing Zeus.’ The second of 
thése scenes is nearer the time of our vase-picture, and 
nearer it in feeling; we have not the distinction of 
Persian and Dorian robes mentioned by Aeschylus. 
Nevertheless in some respects, as in its religious tone 
and in the prominent position assigned to the Persians, 
our vase-picture bears traces of a design anterior to the 
time of Alexander the Great, though it was probably 
painted later. 

In still later Hellenistic times we find a similar idea 
embodied in a more conventional. group. ‘There exists 
a relief of palombino marble representing Europe and 
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Asia supporting a shield on which is a representation of 
the battle of Arbela, accompanied by an epigram. Jahn, 
in speaking of this relief, shows that it belongs to a large 
class of Alexandrian inventions which were made for 
the use of schools. We need not therefore be surprised 
at its conventional character. Europe and Asia both 
appear as figures with turreted crowns, clad in long 
archaistic drapery. Only in one detail are they dis- 
tinguished, Europe is barefoot while Asia wears sandals, 
perhaps in remembrance of Persian slippers. 

Coins struck in the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
furnish us with a few interesting cases of personification.” 
We have on them characteristic heads of Corcyra, Libya, 
and Cyrene. Corcyra is crowned with ivy, as befitted 
the Dionysiac character of the island. Libya wears long 
straight curls of a Moorish or Libyan type when she 
appears on coins of Ptolemy II of Egypt, or bears the 
scalp of an elephant on her head at a later time. Cyrene 
appears as a nymph. On the coins of Nicomedes I of 
Bithynia, Bithynia appears seated on a throne, an Ama- 
zonian figure, holding in one hand two spears and in the 
other a sword, a shield at her feet, and a tree behind her. 
A curious variant exhibits in the place of the female 
impersonation of the country a male figure armed in the 
same manner, whom we must suppose to represent the 
race of the Bithynians. 

Still more important are two other coins, important 
not only in themselves, but as giving us an idea of sculp- 
tural and monumental works of the period which have 
entirely perished. Among the statues noticed by Pau- 
sanias at Delphi* was one dedicated by the Aetolians 
after their repulse of the Gauls in 278 8.c. It represented 
an armed woman, intended as a personification of Aetolia. 
To this statue we have parallels on coins of the same age, 
which give us a fairly accurate idea of it. ‘The representa- 
tion is of a female figure clad in Amazonian chiton, 
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leaving one breast free, and wearing the flat causia which 
was the usual head-covering of Thessalians and Aetolians 
and other northern Greeks. Her military character is 
denoted by the spear and sword which she holds, as well 
as by the pile of shields on which she is seated. In the 
arrangement of the shields we see traces of the growing 
symbolism of art. Some are of round Macedonian and 
some of oblong Gaulish pattern, implying that Aetolia 
was as proud of her repulse of the Macedonian forces of 
Cassander and Antigonus as of the destruction of the 
Gauls. ‘The pose and attributes of Aetolia are just such 
as are natural in the third century B.c. ; but it is interest- 
ing to find that there was at that period an enterprising 
and original school of art in Greece proper as well as at 
Rhodes and Pergamum. 

Another group from coins is very pleasing. It is from 
a coin of Locri? in Italy, of the time of Pyrrhus, and 
represents Roma being crowned by Pistis, Good-faith, 
who stands before her. The figure of Roma, who is 
seated, is evidently the work of an artist of the same 
kind as he who designed the figures of Aetolia and Bithynia. 
Roma wears no helmet, but is armed with a sword and 
clad in long drapery. 

The most celebrated heads of Roma in marble are 
closely like the head of Pallas, and even of Pallas at 
a somewhat early period, with severe features. And in 
the Roma Aeterna of coins of the second century of our 
era we have a type of Roma which can be scarcely dis- 
tinguished from that of Pallas. Indeed we may say that 
at that time Pallas is adopted from Athens by Rome, 
and becomes as it were identified with the conquering 
city. But it is doubtful whether we can prove this 
identification to have taken place at an earlier time. The 
Roma of coins of the Caesars wears an Amazonian chiton. 
The head of Roma on coins of the third century B.c. is 
in a Phrygian helmet; an allusion probably to the 
Trojan origin of the Romans. ‘The type of the Locrian 


' Types of Greek Coins, p. 199. 
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coin is probably taken from a work of Greek sculpture 
of the time, which set itself to render the city of Rome 
in allegoric form, and not under the guise of Pallas. 

Passing to somewhat later times, to the monuments of 
late Hellenistic art, the paintings of Pompeii, the pictures 
described by Philostratus and so forth, we find frequent 
impersonations of places. And as coins are of all monu- 
ments the safest and most serious, we may begin with 
a coin,! one of the alliance-series of which I have before 
spoken. ‘This coin is of the time of Nero, and is thus 
decidedly earlier than others of the class. The cities 
whose alliance is recorded by it are Smyrna and Laodiceia. 
These two cities are represented by two queenly female 
figures, each wearing a stephane and holding a sceptre, 
and grasping each other’s hands. ‘These are not the 
guardian deities of the two cities, nor are they of the 
-class of Tyches of whom I shall speak hereafter, but 
purely allegorical impersonations of two of the queenly 
cities of Asia. ‘The simplicity of the figures and the 
absence of attributes and allusive emblems are things 
worthy of a better time of art, and show that traditions 
of good art still lingered in Asia in the first century after 
Christ. 

Less simplicity, though still trace of a good time, is 
to be noticed in some Pompeian paintings. In one of 
these from the Casa di Meleagro”® we find excellent 
impersonations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, which are 
good specimens of late Hellenistic art. 

‘The personifications of the three continents’, writes Helbig, 
‘are admirably characterized according to the nature of their 
inhabitants. In the midst sits Europe with fair hair, in yellowish 
grey chiton girt-in, with a green-lined grey mantle over her knees, 
seated on a throne with green seat, the arms of which are supported 
by sphinxes. Her sandalled feet rest on a footstool. A maiden 
standing behind the throne in grey chiton holds over her head 
a rose-red sun-shade. To right stands Africa, with dark skin and 
woolly black hair, wearing white shoes and red chiton with diplois, 


1 In the British Museum, 
2 Museo Borbonico, ix. 4: Helbig, Wandgemalde Campaniens, No. 1113. 
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an elephant’s tusk in her hand. To left is Asia, brown-haired, in 
sandals, and yellow chiton girt-in, with diplois and red border, 
the scalp of an elephant on her head. She lays her left arm on 
a pillar and her head on her left hand, and holds with her right 
hand her garment, which falls from the pillar down her back. 
In the background is a sea and a ship on it.’ 


On another picture’ occurs a figure of Arcadia, in 
a scene where Herakles and Telephus are introduced. 
‘Before Herakles sits on- the rocks a majestic female 
figure, probably an impersonation of Arcadia, in yellow 
chiton and mantle, a wreath of white and red roses on 
her head. Holding a leafless branch in her left hand and 
laying her extended right hand on her head, she looks 
straight before her, without taking immediate part in 
the scene before her.’ And this scene with Herakles 
naturally leads us to the celebrated Albani vase,” which 
contains representations of the same class, and is one of 
the most remarkable series of representations of personified 
places which exist. Several of these representations are 
of local nymphs, and of them, as well as of the general 
composition of the vase, it is unnecessary to speak, but 
a few of the impersonations of places may be taken apart 
from the context. In the scene where Herakles strangles 
the lion, Nemea stands by, her foot on a rock and in 
her hand a long palm. In the next scene, that of the 
horses of Diomedes, ‘Thracia appears as a female figure 
seated on a rock bearing the sign of her personality in 
a long sceptre, one of the earliest and most usual indica- 
tions that a place is intended. So in the scene of Geryon 
there is seated behind that worthy an armed female 
figure holding a shield, who seems to be intended for 
Spain. 

Among vases of the later Italian style it will be sufficient 
to cite a single specimen, a vase by the artist Asteas. 
The scene painted on it is the destruction of the serpent 


at ‘Thebes by Cadmus. He is supported by Athena. In 


' Museo Borbonico, ix. §: Helbig, No. 1143. 
2 Millin, Gall Mythol., Pl. CXU, xiii. 
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the line of background are three interesting impersona- 
tions ; first, Thebe veiled and wearing turreted crown, 
who is seated with her elbow resting on the acropolis- 
rock of Thebes, under which was the grotto of the 
serpent. Near her is a female figure, visible down to 
waist, who is termed in the inscription KPHNAIH. 
Millingen* supposes her to be an impersonation of the 
Crenaean gate, that near the spring, but Brunn more 
correctly supposes that she is the spring itself, the mis- 
spelling not being anything unusual. Beside her, also 
visible down to the waist, is the hoary river-god Ismenus, 
who holds a sceptre. The whole background contains 
a regular geographical picture, the city seated on her 
rock; the spring beside her, and the river which flows 
near; and all characterize perfectly the locality where 
the conflict took place. ‘These latter impersonations, 
however, spring-nymph and river-god,? belong to another 
branch of the subject, into which I cannot at present 
enter. 

We notice one decidedly new feature in some of the 
impersonations of countries and cities of the Roman Age. 
They not only appear as witnesses of mythical and heroic 
scenes, but they actually take part in the action which 
is going forward. Even in the case of the Albani vase 
some of the localities introduced are not indifferent to 
the success or failure of Herakles. And this mingling 
with action may be noted in a yet higher degree in case 
of the pictures in the gallery of Philostratus. The 
pictures described by that writer, whether imaginary or 
not, certainly are full of instruction for us, and show 
forth fully all the tendencies of painting in the Alexan- 
drine Age. In the picture representing the death of 
Pantheia,®? Lydia was introduced receiving the blood 
of the heroine in a golden garment. In the picture 


1 Millingen, Mon. Ined., i. 27. 

2 See the article on Greek river-worship contributed by the present 
writer to the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature in 1876. 

3 ii. 9, ad fin. 
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representing a flood in Thessaly,’ we find Thessaly herself 


emerging from the waters, crowned with olive and corn 
and holding a horse. ‘These impersonations are, however, 
subordinate to the designs of the groups, and are rather 
to be considered as local nymphs than as the embodiment 
of countries. One, however, of Philostratus’ impersona- 
tions of places may be specially mentioned because it 
closely tallies with existing monuments. In the picture 
of Palaemon ‘there is present’, says Philostratus, 
‘Isthmus in form of a deity, reclining on the ground. 
On his right hand is a lad, Lechaeum, I think. And the 
maidens on his left are Cenchreae.? Now Isthmus is 
represented not unfrequently on the coins of Corinth * 
as a young male figure standing, holding in each hand 
a rudder, which rudders signify the two harbours of 
Lechaeum and Cenchreae, one on each sea. But Aphro- 
dite,* the representative of Corinth, also appears on 
a coin of late date on the Acropolis-rock between two 
reclining male figures, each of whom holds an oar. Over 
one is the inscription LECH, over the other CENCH, 
and it would seem that the two are personifications of 
Lechaeum and Cenchreae, perhaps in the persons of 
Leches and Cenchrias, two sons of Poseidon,t who were 
eponymous heroes of the harbours. On a third coin,° 
issued in the reign of Hadrian, the same two harbours 
appear in the form of two draped female figures standing 
together with arms entwined, and each holding a rudder. 
Putting the three coins together we obtain something 
nearly like the group described by Philostratus. 

As we advance in Roman times the material abounds. 
The sculptures and reliefs set up by Roman Emperors in 
memory of their warlike achievements simply abound in 
personifications of countries, provinces, and cities. I will 
cite a few instances out of many. The figure of Germania 
Devicta, formerly called Thusnelda, at Florence, is one of 
the first of the class. And it is a work showing real 

is Eas 2 See 7. H.S., vi. 63. Mi lbids pers. 

2 Pans, ul), § See FH. S., vi. 64: 
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imagination, for the national characteristics are developed, 
so to speak, from within the statue, and not merely laid 
upon it from without; the artist has seized the spirit 
of the German people with the same skill with which 
the artists of Pergamon seized the real type of the Gauls. 
The great mass of personifications of Roman times are 
of a more outward and superficial character. The 
identity of the place portrayed is indicated by some 
outward symbol, or by an inscription. 

The monument known as the Puteoline basis was 
found at Puteoli in 1693. It is the oblong basis of 
a colossal statue of Tiberius, erected by the Augustales 
of Puteoli in a.p. 30. It is, however, only a copy of 
a very celebrated work of early imperial times, the great 
monument to Tiberius erected a few years earlier at 
Rome by twelve of the great cities of Asia, which had 
been in great part destroyed by an earthquake in a.p. 17, 
and had been restored mainly by the wise liberality of 
Tiberius. In return they erected a colossal statue to 
the Emperor and placed around it the statues of their 
twelve cities. Afterwards two more cities, Cibyra and 
Ephesus, having been destroyed by a later earthquake 
and also restored by Tiberius, statues of those cities were 
added to the group, making fourteen in all. The Puteoline 
monument is interesting as a record of this very cele- 
brated work, but it is the more interesting as presenting 
copies in relief from statues which we have reason to 
suppose were in the round. ‘There are remains of good 
art in the work; and it has not the vulgar and con- 
ventional character which is so common in Roman 
public monuments; no doubt it represents the best 
that the cities of Asia could do in the way of art at the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is admirably dis- 
cussed in a paper by Otto Jahn,t whom I here follow. 

On the front of the basis are two figures which seem, 


1 Berichte der Kon. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Phiiol.- 
Hist. Classe, 1851, p. 119. A rough engraving in Overbeck’s Griech. 
Plasttk, ii, p. 435. 
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though the inscriptions are very much defaced, to stand 
for Magnesia and Sardes, the two cities which most 
suffered from the earthquake. Sardes veiled and draped 
lays her hand on the head of a naked youth. Jahn thinks 
that the fertility of the land of Sardis caused the artist 
to represent her as a sort of Kourotrophos with a child. 

The figure of Magnesia is obscure, and she holds an 
uncertain attribute. Philadelpheia holds a long staff and 
has a hieratic appearance ; on which Jahn remarks that 
Johannes Lydus! says that Philadelpheia used to be 
called ‘little Athens’ because of its many temples and 
statues and feasts. “I’molus is very distinctive, a young 
male figure naked but for the nebris over his shoulder, 
and his cothurni. On his head is the mural crown, which 
seems very inappropriate, and to which we shall speak in 
the next section. He raises his right hand to grasp 
a branch of a tall vine which grows beside him; in his 
other hand was perhaps a patera. In all but the mural 
crown which marks him out as a city he is a representative 
of the vine-growing mountain of Tmolus ; his male form, 
the nebris, and the boots are all appropriate to mountain 
gods. ‘There occurs on coins a bearded male head with 
the inscription TMQAO€. Cyme is not, as on late 
coins of that city, an Amazonian figure with a short 
chiton and holding a trident, but a fully draped female 
figure; the personality of the state carries it against that 
of the foundress. ‘Temnus is not unlike Tmolus, a young 
male figure holding a thyrsus. Here again the cause of 
the peculiar character of the impersonation may be the 
confusion with a mountain, the Temnian range; but 
a Dionysiac figure is quite natural in the case of a city 
so productive of wine and so given over to the worship 
of Dionysus. Cibyra appears as an armed female figure 
holding spear and shield. ‘The shield, however, is round, 
and neither that nor the form of her chiton corresponds 
to the habit of Amazons, though an Amazonian figure 
does occur on coins of Cibyra. Rather like the later 


1 De Mens., iv. 43. 
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Roma herself, she is a free copy of Pallas, and the type 
of a warlike city in which the making and the use of 
arms are alike understood. Myrina comes next in close 
and full drapery, veiled and leaning on a sacred tripod ; 
in her hand is a laurel bough. She has the appearance 
of a priestess, and we cannot doubt to which shrine her 
duty is paid. It is to that at Gryneium in Aeolis; and 
the tripod seems to contain allusion to the oracle of 
Apollo which existed at Gryneium. 

Ephesus is not here represented by her founder 
Androclus, nor by her guardian goddess Artemis, but by 
one of those Amazons who founded the Ephesian shrine. 
The cut of her chiton shows her Amazonian nature; in 
her right hand are poppies and ears of corn, symbols of 
the fruitfulness of her soil, and her foot rests on a bearded 
mask of a river-god, the Cayster. Behind on a pillar is 
the well-known figure of the Ephesian Artemis. The 
pillar is of course the temple, the Artemisium, and it is 
curious to note that that temple is not in the limits of 
ancient Ephesus ; but stands to the left behind it as one 
approaches from the sea. The flames which seem to rise 
from the turreted head of the city are unexplained. 
Apollonidea follows, also Amazonian, but of less hard and 
martial character. In her hand is an object which has 
not been identified, but which looks like the bottom of 
a lyre. Next comes Hyrcania, whose short chiton and 
chlamys remind us of the dress worn by Macedonia on 
coins of Hadrian. The inhabitants of Hyrcania were of 
Macedonian stock, settled there probably in Gaulish 
times, as an outpost against invasion. 

Mostene bears in hand and bosom flowers and fruit, 
and is a soft, maidenly form. ‘The trident and dolphin 
of Aegae refer to the worship of Poseidon which flourished 
in the city, although it was not on the coast. Hiero- 
caesarea, the guardian deity of which city is Artemis, is 
represented by a turreted Amazonian figure. It is worthy 
of remark how well the artist has understood how to vary 
the types of Amazonian founders who frequently appear 
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in this relief. No two are alike, but each has some small 
difference appropriate to the city whose personality she 
embodies. 

Beside these cities of Asia we may place some reliefs 
found at Cervetri in 1840 representing three cities of 
Etruria. Canina at once called attention to the fact that 
a statue of Claudius is recorded to have been placed on 
a four-sided pedestal, on three sides of which were three 
figures of principal towns of Etruria. The three cities 
here represented may well be works of the time of 
Claudius. They are: (1) VETVLONENSES, a male 
figure, facing, naked, raising his right hand to grasp 
a pine-tree, and holding in his lett"an oar: Pie trae 
Braun? remarks, in part Poseidonian, which is the more 
remarkable as Vetulonia was not on the coast. It was, 
however, celebrated for its springs, in which, in spite 
of the warmth of the water, fish were found, and the 
reference must be to these. (2) VVLCENTANI, a veiled 
female figure seated on a throne, holding a flower. We 
can scarcely hesitate to see in this figure a seated Juno 
or Venus. In that case both Vetulonia and Vulci will 
be represented not by allegorical figures, but by local 
deities, even local statues of deities, which is a remark- 
able instance of Greek influence in Etruria. (3) TAR- 
QVINIENSES, a veiled and togate male figure, the right 
hand holding a scroll. ‘This figure looks like that of 
a priest or augur, and Tarquinii was a noted home of 
Etruscan religious rites. Whether he represented the 
city or rather the Demos, it is not easy to say. 

The Puteoline and Cervetrian reliefs show us what the 
later Greeks could do in representing cities as persons. 
With them we may compare an important series of 
monuments, the series of coins issued by Hadrian and 
recording his reception in various districts of the Roman 
world. ‘These have been known from the beginning of 
the Renaissance, and greatly influenced sculptors, painters, 
and medallists in modern times. ‘They are historically as 

1 Ann, del? Inst., 1842, p. 37. 
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well as archaeologically interesting, and convey to us in 
a series of pictures what the Romans thought at the time 
of the various provinces which they ruled. Out of many 
it is necessary to take a few as specimens. We take first 
Achaia and Asia, in order to contrast them with the 
Hellas and Asia of the Darius vase. Achaia kneels before 
the Emperor clad in drapery, the lightness and elegance 
of which are clearly intentional; in front of her are 
prize-vase and palm. The last shred of reputation which 
clings to her in the days of her degradation is that for 
the beauty of men and women, for being the nurse of 
athletes and the scene of agonistic contests. The legend 
of the coin is Restitutort Achaiae, and how well Hadrian 
deserved the title is known to every archaeologist. Asia 
wears a turreted crown, as the district full of great cities, 
and holds the same long sceptre which she bore on the 
Darius vase. 

Of Africa we have two representations. In the first 
she stands greeting the Emperor, wearing on her head an 
elephant’s scalp, and holding ears of corn in her hand. 
The elephant’s scalp comes down to her from a string of 
predecessors, Alexander the Great, and Libya on coins 
of Egypt and Cyrene. The ears of corn contain a 
transparent allusion to the fruitfulness of North Africa, 
one of the granaries of the Roman Empire. In the 
second representation she reclines, holding in one hand 
a scorpion, in the other a cornucopiae. ‘The scorpion 
furnishes us with a good instance of a purely allegorical 
attribute, for obviously it is not a thing that any one 
would hold in his hand. We see how art at this time 
gives no life and reality to its creations, but makes of 
them often mere bundles of attributes, speaking to the 
intelligence but not to the heart or the aesthetic faculty. 
Similarly the figure of Sicily in this class of coins wears 
on her head the three-legged symbol of the island, 
making her figure not merely unreal but actually hideous. 
Britannia also appears twice and in interesting guise. In 
the first case she stands as a turreted figure holding in 
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one hand a rudder, showing that thus early the destiny 
of Britain to rule the waves was not unsuspected by the 
Roman conguerors. Here we have a type of the Roman 
cities of Britain, with their wealth and their commerce. 
But the second figure represents the ruder and more 
unconquered parts of the country. Roman Britain 
welcomes her master, but the island itself seemed in the 
imagination of some artists to be best represented by 
a barbarian woman clad in long tunic and cloak seated 
amid the hills with spear and shield. It is a tribute to 
the noted valour and independence of the Britons that 
there is more of distinct barbarous individuality in this 
figure than in any other of the series. Gallia is a more 
simple figure wearing the Gaulish cloak. Macedonia 
wears a short chiton and a hat, and holds a whip. From 
earliest to latest times Macedon was a land of cavalry. 
Closely like Macedonia is Mauretania, another horse- 
loving region, who carries two spears like the Macedonian 
heroes on early coins of that district, and leads a horse. 
The figure of Judaea is remarkable. She holds in one 
hand a sacred vessel, she is veiled, and before and behind 
her walk children holding palms. Cappadocia wears a 
lion’s skin and holds in one hand Mount Argaeus, the chief 
deity of the Cappadocians, in the other a standard. 
Dacia, seated on a rock, holds shepherd’s staff and 
standard. 

It may be judged how entirely at home the artists of 
Hadrian’s Age were with these personifications, if we 
turn to the coin which bears a figure of the Circus 
Maximus ; a young male figure reclining, holding wheel 
and meta, both symbols of chariot-races. 

However, by far the most important and interesting of 
the series of representations of countries and nations is 
that which adorned the temple of Neptune, restored by 
Hadrian at Rome. Hadrian added, at the foot of each 
column, an allegorical representation of a subject pro- 
vince of the Empire, in very high relief, of rather less 
than life size. Originally there were thirty-eight of 
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these figures ; some have disappeared, others have been 
by degrees identified in a variety of museums of Rome 
and Naples. Seven which stand in the court of the Palace 
of the Conservatori are well known to visitors to Rome. 
In character, dress, and equipment they represent the 
respective provinces ; not as mere effigies of inhabitants 
of those provinces, but as poetic impersonations of their 
most notable features. It is scarcely a fresh or original 
kind of art; it is highly eclectic, embodying echoes of 
every Greek school of sculpture. But to those who 
appreciate allegory and poetry in sculpture they make 
a strong appeal.* Unfortunately, inscriptions are want- 
ing ; and it is only by comparison with the coins that we 
are able with some degree of probability to identify 
some of the figures. If they could be identified with 
certainty, the information which they would supply as 
to the Roman provinces would be invaluable. 


IV 


There is one class of late representations of cities which 
claims a somewhat special attention. We have already 
spoken of several figures which bear a turreted crown 
and of some which bear a cornucopiae. Now turreted 
crown and cornucopiae, separately or together, are the 
special marks of T¥yn or Fortuna. ‘There is a large 
class of representations in late art of Tyche as the goddess 
of this or that city, who is in fact the embodiment and 
representation of the city, and is modified in different 
places to suit her to the situation, the character, and the 
inhabitants of each. } 

It is often supposed that the localization of Tyche to 
a place or her appropriation to a person is a result of 
Roman influence. The Romans and Etruscans believed 


1 Consult Lucas’s paper in the Fahrbuch of the German Archaeological 
Institute for 1900, and Bienkowski’s De simulacris barbararum gentium 
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in genii, who accompanied all living things from birth to 
death, and formed for each man a sort of second ego. 
The genius was the indwelling spiritual and divine 
element, whether of place, person, or thing, and led the 
subject to which it was attached to good or evil. Some 
spoke of two genii as belonging to each man, one good 
who led him aright and rejoiced in his happiness, and 
one evil who led him astray and met him in misfortune. 
The genius of the Roman people occurs often on coins 
as a youth holding a cornucopiae, and the genius of 
a Roman general or emperor was his representative in 
the veneration of the people. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to prove that Tyche, not only 
in her general aspect but also in her application to persons 
and places, is a thoroughly Greek idea. Tvyy or “Aya67 
Tvyn possessed temples in nearly all the great Greek 
cities, and received constant worship as the giver of 
good and ill fortune to men. At Argos, according to 
Pausanias,’ there was a very ancient temple of Tyche, 
which was the place, according to Pausanias’ guides, 
where Palamedes dedicated the dice of which he was the 
inventor. At Syracuse there was an ancient temple of 
Tyche which gave its name to a quarter of the city, the 
Tychaeum ; and at Pharae a temple of Tyche contained 
an ancient statue of the goddess. More recent was the 
statue of Tyche by Praxiteles at Megara, and the statue 
at Elis made of gilt wood, but with head, hands, and 
feet of marble. Beside this latter was a figure of Sosipolis, 
a youth with star-spangled chlamys holding cornucopiae, 
whose form was copied from an image of a dream, and 
who seems to have been almost exactly the Greek 
“Ayablds Satpwov or the Roman genius. Also of good 
Greek time was the statue at Thebes by Xenophon 
representing young Plutus in the arms of Tyche as his 
mother or nurse. At Aegira, too, there was a statue of 
Tyche holding a cornucopiae, beside whom was a winged 
youth whom Pausanias took to be Eros, and drew the 
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moral of a close connexion between good fortune and 
love. ‘The moral is a good one, but Jahn is disposed to 
cut away the whole ground of it by maintaining that the 
winged figure which Pausanias supposed to be Eros was 
really a winged Plutus, a form of that deity by no means 
unknown in antiquity. It is also recorded that Damophon 
of Messene made for the Messenians a statué of Tyche, 
which they placed in the temple of Asclepius beside an 
allegorical figure by the same sculptor representing 
Thebes. 

We are not without actually existing representations 
of ‘Tyche, dating from a good period. In the reliefs 
published by Schéne from Athens of the pre-Macedonian 
period ' she appears once without attributes, standing 
beside Agathos Daimon, who is represented as a draped 
and bearded man holding a cornucopiae. In another 
representation she is seated, holding in one hand a patera, 
in the other a cornucopiae. She needs but the addition 
of a mural crown to be exactly like one of the City-Tyches 
of a later period. 

It is, however, superfluous to heap up proof of the 
recognition of Tyche by the Greeks ; it will be more to 
the point to show how she became specialized to indivi- 
duals and to cities. ‘There is nothing of this specialization 
in Homer and Hesiod, but it already begins in Pindar. 
His twelfth Olympian Ode begins with the praise of 
Tyche, whom he hails as the daughter of Zeus Eleutherius, 
and as the goddess who guides the swift ships on the sea, 
and on land rules swift wars and public councils.—Here 
Tyche is merely Fortune, but yet the way in which the 
goddess is besought to watch over Himera suggests that 
cities were her special care. According to Pausanias * 
and Plutarch, Pindar speaks of Tyche as fepérodus.—In 
an inscription from Mylasa® of Persian times we find 
the phrase 0 AHMOZ TYXHI ETIPANE! BASIAEQS, 
which shows that the Greek cities of Asia supposed 

1 Gr. Reliefs, Pl. XXVI. 2 iv. 30, 6; Pindar, Frag: 14. 
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a special Tyche to be attached to and to watch over the 
great King of Persia. And the same deity was attached 
to the Seleucid kings who succeeded the Persian. The 
people of Magnesia, in an Oxford marble,’ take an oath 
by Zeus, Gé, Helios, and other deities, and the Tyche 
of King Seleucus, Seleucus II, that is, of Syria. 

The earliest instance which we find in art of a specialized 
goddess Tyche is to be found in the statue made by 
Bupalus for the people of Smyrna about the 5oth 
Olympiad. Pausanias* says of Bupalus: ‘ He made for 
the Smyrnaeans a statue of Tyche, and was so far as we 
know the first artist who represented her with a polus 
on her head, and in one hand the horn called by the 
Greeks the horn of Amaltheia’, i.e. a cornucopiae. 
Modern archaeologists suppose that this was a civic 
statue, that is, not a representation of Fortune in general, 
but of the Fortune of the particular city of Smyrna. 
And they seem to be right, for these attributes are 
precisely those which adhere to the City-Tyches in the 
Alexandrine Age, and were no doubt adopted by them 
on good authority. From the time of Bupalus, however, 
we have to come down a long way before we again reach 
a statue of ‘Tyche which seems clearly meant to be the 
impersonation of a city. 

The city of Antioch was founded by Seleucus I, the 
General of Alexander, and named by him after his father 
Antiochus ; and soon after the building of the city a 
commission was given to Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus, 
to execute a statue of Tyche for the rising city. He 
executed the commission in such a way as to make an 
epoch in art. It is evident that his intention was not 
merely to make a statue of the goddess of Fortune, but 
to embody in that statue the complete personality of 
the new city. It is clear that he was very much at liberty 
in his task. A city built yesterday could have no sacred 
traditions; there was no modwodyos Beds or Bed in 
possession who might fitly represent the place, not even 
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a mythical ancestor or eponymous hero whose form it 
might assume. He had but to seek out the form which 
seemed to him most appropriate for the embodiment of 
the city, and to select attributes and attitude with a view 
to the satisfaction of the intellect and the aesthetic 
faculties of the people of Antioch. (Pl. XXVI.) 

So to represent the position of the city he placed the 
Tyche on a rock, and let her feet rest on the river Orontes 
which passes the foot of the rock ; he placed in her hand 
a palm, and he draped her closely as beseemed the wealthy 
heiress of the Persian Empire. He placed on her head 
a line of towers to signify the fortifications of the city. 
All this is mere symbolism. But in the attitude and 
bearing of the figure the sculptor reaches a higher kind 
of symbolism. He produces on us the impression which 
the city produced on visitors, a stately city full of wealth, 
pleasant to dwell in, a queen enthroned giving law to 
Asia, and yet persuading rather than commanding. Of 
this statue we possess a copy in the well-known statue of 
Antioch in the Vatican. It is, unfortunately, but a poor 
copy, a statuette rather than a statue. It was restored 
by Cavaceppi, who added the head, the right arm, and 
the arms of the River-god. Since on the coins of Tigranes, 
king of Syria, this figure appears holding a palm and not 
a bunch of corn,! the latter seems to have been intro- 
duced wrongly. The identification of the figure is made 
secure by a passage of the late writer Malala, a native 
of the place, who has described the statue, which probably 
still existed in his time. It is in every way worthy of 
a disciple of Lysippus; it recalls the best time of art 
and yet has something in it of Alexandrine style ; it is 
in short the very thing we should expect. And from the 
time of Tigranes onwards this figure occurs as a frequent 
type of coins struck at Antioch. 

Very happy is Brunn’s criticism : * 

‘The movement of the goddess is so managed that the whole 
right side of the body is turned towards the left. The right 
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foot is crossed over the left and on it rests the elbow of the right 
arm, while the left to correspond with this attitude is drawn 
back to give support to the body which presses in this direction.’ 
‘Through the movement of the figure, especially the drawing 
back of the one arm, is developed an abundance of most charming 
motives for the drapery. Few works survive from antiquity which 
can be compared with this in the grace of the whole composition. 
Scarcely can any one escape the fascination which it exercises, 
and I am far from wishing to mar any one’s enjoyment of it and 
delight init. Nevertheless I must distinctly call attention to the 
distance to which this cultus-statue is removed from those of 
earlier days. Of the religious seriousness and the solemn dignity 
which were proper and even essential in earlier times to statues 
of the Gods, there is here in this Tyche scarcely a trace ; not even 
the severe decorousness of older days can be spoken of as a marked 
feature of this statue. Rather it is in general design nearer to 
the statues of genre ; its essential feature is that of general human 
grace. Well may a city which rises on a pleasing hill from a lovely 
valley cause such an impression. Yet this impression is quite 
different from the feeling of elevation which a work inspired by 
a lofty idea must produce in us. ‘This judgment, as already stated, 
is no detraction from the merit of Eutychides; but it had to be 
spoken, in order to mark the changed times and the complete 
alteration in methods of representation, which even in cases where 
opportunity offered to produce a lofty ideal gave preference 
rather to what was pleasing and graceful. We can the less omit 
to note this because precisely this work, though we possess only 
copies of it, seems specially apt to throw clearer light on the time 
immediately preceding it, and in particular to set before our eyes 
the elegance, the jucundum genus of Lysippus in its more concrete 
form, as adapted to flatter the outward sense.’ 

I confess to being under the charm which in attitude 
and drapery this statue so conspicuously possesses. Per- 
haps when one came from the dreary inlands of Syria 
and saw a city like Antioch embowered amid its groves, 
full of stately streets, theatres, and palaces, one would 
rejoice with a delight which was to a great extent of 
the senses. Perhaps also if in the desert one wished to 
recall the memory of the beautiful city, scarcely any 
image which the heart of man could conceive would 
seem so appropriate as the Tyche of Eutychides. 


. 


What is certain is that the statue of Eutychides 
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vastly pleased those for whom it was made. Pausanias 
says of it: jeydhas tapa Tov eyywplav exov Tyds. 
And it unquestionably also made a marked impression 
on the art of the period. Many of the cities of Asia 
followed the example thus set, and caused their portraits, 
so to speak, to be taken in the attitude and style ofthe 
Tyche of Antioch. A survey of the coins of Asia at the 
beginning of the Roman Age would show that the fashion 
thus set spread not only over Syria, but as far as the 
banks of the Tigris, where the Partho-Greek city of 
Seleucia ' is represented on coins as seated in the same 
way on a rock with a river at her feet. 

Some of the most interesting evidence of the wide 
currency of the scheme is furnished by a splendid hoard 
discovered in Rome in the year 1793,” consisting of several 
objects in silver, notably a splendid casket of a bridal 
character, and four silver statuettes of the greatest cities 
of the Roman world at the time when it was buried, 
not earlier than the fourth century a.p. The clothing, 
hair, and attributes have been gilt, and the patterns on 
the dresses are produced by a graving-tool. 

These figures, which had hitherto been very imper- 
fectly figured, are represented by a photographic process 
on Pl. V of the 7. H.S., 1888. Their style, as might be 
expected from the age of their production, is but poor, 
yet there are about them traditions of beauty. 

Beneath the feet of each statue is a leaf; and fitting 
into the back of each is a square socket, adapted to 
receiving the head of a pole, which was held in place by 
a silver pin attached to a chain. Probably the statuettes 
formed the decoration of the poles of a litter, or the 
cross-pieces of a chair. Of these figures one is a copy of 
the statue of Eutychides and stands for Antioch. A 
second figure seated, wearing helmet, and holding sceptre 
and round shield, is evidently the deified Roma who is 


1 Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 815. 
2 Visconti, Una antica suppellettile, &c., Pl, XIX, XX; D’Agincourt, 
Scultura, Pl. IX. 
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familiar to us from coins and reliefs. A third figure is 
helmeted like Roma, but there is more profusion of 
ornament in her attire, and she holds patera and cornu- 
copiae. She is evidently the new Rome, Constantinopolis, 
who appears helmeted on coins of her founder Con- 
stantine. The fourth figure wears, like Antioch, a turreted 
crown; she holds in each hand ears of corn, and her 
feet rest on the prow of a ship. She must be the fourth 
great city of the Roman world, Alexandria. ‘To her, ears 
of corn and prow would be alike appropriate, as a great 
mercantile city and the capital of a region of corn. She 
holds ears of corn and rests on a corn basket on coins 
of Hadrian struck at Rome, and on an Egyptian coin of 
Antoninus Pius she holds rudder and ears of corn, while 
a prow appears on either side of her to symbolize her 
two harbours. All these figures, save Antioch, are alike 
in dress and attitude ; and if we compare their jejuneness 
and conventionality with the splendid freshness of the 
statuette of Antioch, we shall see how different the 
genius of Eutychides was from that of his followers and 
copyists. 

We have, however, taken these late Tyches of Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria somewhat out of turn. We 
return to the time of Alexander and find that in Alexan- 
dria from the first, as in Antioch, there was a temple of 
Tyche. In the midst of it was a statue of the goddess 
holding a wreath, as Libanius! says, to symbolize the 
victories of Alexander. ‘This figure crowned the Earth, 
Gé, who in turn crowned her conqueror, rov vuxnoavra, 
who must, no doubt, be Alexander. ‘The group sounds 
as 1f somewhat clumsily composed, but this clumsiness 
may be in the description by Libanius. Of it we have 
no remains. 

Noteworthy examples exist of other civic Tyches of 
Alexandrine and Roman times. In a relief? in the 
Louvre we have a group of three of these figures engaged 
in sacrifice. ‘They all wear turreted crowns and wreaths, 


1 Overbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 378. * Clarac, Pl, 222, No. 301, 
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and seem to be occupied in sacrifice. One holds a twig 
or lustral bough: the composition of the group, though 
not early, is very pleasing. 

A figure of Syrian origin, which we may well compare 
with the statue of Eutychides, represents the Fortune 
not of a city but of a monarch. It is to be found on the 
coins of Demetrius I, the Syrian king ;1 and represents 
a goddess seated on a throne, holding in one hand a short 
sceptre, in the other a cornucopiae. As the Tyche 
Antiocheia represents the glory of a city, so this other 
type represents the majesty of a monarch, the one 
attribute indicating his sovereignty, the other his wealth. 
We have proof that the subjects of the Syrian kings 
recognized a royal Tyche in the celebrated Oxford 
inscription which records an alliance between Smyrna 
and Magnesia, wherein an oath is taken by the Fortune 
of King Seleucus.?, Whether the coin-type be taken 
from a work of sculpture or not we have no means of 
deciding ; but nothing can be more probable. 

Among those coins of the Antonine Age which record 
the alliances of the cities of Asia Minor, we frequently 
find Tyche representing one of the cities concerned. In 
such cases she wears a turreted crown; but the attributes 
which she bears are not constant. Sometimes, as on 
coins of Pergamon and Laodiceia, she holds a sceptre ; 
sometimes, as at Nicomedia and Perinthus, she grasps 
an oar. Not unfrequently she holds in her hand the 
chief deity of the town she represents. Thus on the 
coins of Mytilene, Tyche carries a simulacrum of Dio- 
nysus, on those of Laodiceia she carries the figure of the 
Laodicean Zeus. Frequently, of course, she carries her 
conventional Roman attributes of rudder and cornu- 
copiae; and even in that case seems on coins of this 
class to stand rather for the fortune of a city than for 
the goddess Fortuna herself. 

There is another class of impersonations, not quite 


1 Figured in Types of Greek coins, Pl, XIV, No. 15. 
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strictly of places, but of groups of people, which may 
best be mentioned here, the figures of Demos which are 
with the kindred figures of Boulé common in later Greek 
art, and which have at least in part a local significance. 
The Athenian Demos appeared at not a very late period 
in local art. Leochares, one of the sculptors of the 
Mausoleum, set up in Piraeus a statue of Demos, and we 
hear of a more inexplicable and complicated painting of 
the Athenian Demos by Parrhasius, which is said to have 
combined the most dissimilar attributes, passionate, 
unjust, inconstant, placable, humane, piteous, boastful, 
puffed up, humble, haughty, and so forth. Such at 
least is the account of Pliny. We have a representation 
of Demos from Athens of the very period of Parrhasius ; 
but far from being a great work of imagination, it is of 
the simplest description. It is in one of the reliefs 
collected by Schéne,’ which represents a man being 
crowned in the presence of Athena by Demos, who 
appears in the guise of a bearded citizen, and Boulé who 
is female. Similar figures of Demos in late art are very 
usual. And on the late alliance-coins Demos sometimes 
appears carrying the figure of the deity of a city and 
representing the people just as Tyche represents cities. 
For instance, on an alliance-coin of Pergamon and Ephesus, 
each city is represented by a draped male figure who 
carries the simulacrum of Asclepius and of Artemis respec- 
tively. But Demi on these late coins are not always nor 
even usually bearded: they are often youthful, repre- 
senting the eternal succession and constant self-renewal 


of a body politic. 


It may be well here shortly to sum up the results we 
have reached. It was the custom of the best age of 
Greek art on official documents such as treaties and 
public decrees to represent the city or cities which took 
part in them in the person of a guardian deity or an 
eponymous hero. And this custom even persisted to the 
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latest days of Greek and Graeco-Roman art; even on 
alliance-coins of the times of Philippus and Gallienus it 
is the rule, and other methods of representing cities are 
the exception. 

Meantime, beginning in the stirring times which fol- 
lowed the Persian wars, another method of represent- 
ing cities and countries was slowly making way. This 
was the method of embodying their personality in 
allegorical female figures. This was a method of inven- 
tive genius, and the first works in which it was used bore 
a decidedly poetical character, were the original designs 
of great artists, and present to us in plastic form the 
same ideas which we find in the poetry and drama of the 
same age. Beside the Persae of Aeschylus we may put 
the group representing Hellas as crowning Salamis. By 
the side of the History of Herodotus we may set the 
original painting which suggested the design of the 
beautiful vase with the representations of Hellas and Asia. 
But impersonations are in this age marked by a severe 
dignity and noble simplicity, and their meaning is 
embodied in their very forms rather than merely laid on 
them in the shape of external attributes. 

When we come down below the age of Alexander we 
find this simplicity disappearing. In future not a change 
of form or a hint conveyed by attitude or expression 
distinguishes the persons of various cities and districts, 
but an external overlaying of attribute. And the types 
differ widely from one another—some are even of the 
male sex. No longer simple, they borrow attributes, 
sometimes from the situation and nature of the city 
or district represented, sometimes from the quality or 
nationality of its people, sometimes from the culture or 
natural productions of its neighbourhood. More often 
still they borrow form and attribute from the chief deity 
of the place, becoming either Apolline or Dionysiac or 
Pallas-like, as the case may be; or sometimes becoming 
assimilated to the supposed nature of some hero or 
founder. As we approach Roman times the class of 
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personifications is greatly enlarged, for the idea that 
races of men with varying characters exist in countries 
within and without the borders of civilization has been 
expanded. The embodiment of nations and provinces in 
national dress and with national peculiarities of physique 
becomes thus possible. 

The introduction of the class of City-Tyches, which 
takes place in the age of Alexander, is noteworthy in 
relation to cultus as well as to art. It was a distinctly 
religious idea, but the religion which dictated it was of 
the last age of Greek independence. The goddess ‘Tyche 
or Fortune was far more usually worshipped in the later 
than in the earlier days of Greece; as respect for the 
Olympian deities decreased, respect for her increased, and 
her temples arose in every city. And in the time after 
Alexander, when might was right, and every energetic 
officer and stalwart soldier dreamed of carving out a 
kingdom for himself, the worship of Fortune was the 
one remaining superstition in the breast of mankind. So 
it was in the case of cities. The old city deities gradually 
lost their hold on the civic mind. And as human beings, 
kings and generals, occupied the position formerly held 
by the gods, so the city became an object of cultus to 
the citizens. ‘They believed in her destiny, her star, her 
future, and regarded her as better able to watch over 
and protect them than the invisible deities. As the 
degenerate Athenians sang to Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
‘Other deities are far away, or hear not; they either 
are not or care nought for us; but thee we see present 
neither of stone nor wood, but real. To thee then we 
pray.’ After all, the Fortune of the City was a less 
ignoble object of devotion than a libertine like Demetrius. 


XIII 
GREEK ART UNDER ROMAN RULE! 


I 


Untit recent years, Roman Imperial art had not 
seriously engaged the attention of the historians of art. 
In his great history of Greek sculpture Overbeck had 
inserted two or three chapters on the monuments of the 
Roman Age. Collignon in France and Ernest Gardner 
in England in their works on Greek sculpture only briefly 
touched on the sculptural monuments of Rome. 

It is clear that this way of treating art in the Roman 
Age must be revised. Whether it was really great from 
a strictly artistic point of view or not, it is certain that 
it is impossible to neglect it. Art is too important 
a factor in the history of all nations to be ever passed by 
as unimportant. And when we are dealing with so great 
and so majestic a people as the Romans, we are bound 
to examine with sympathy and respect every kind of 
outward form in which the genius of the race found expres- 
sion. Moreover, some of the monuments of Rome, such 
as the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, are among 
the most important and striking works of all time. It 
is therefore a great gain to possess in Mrs. Strong’s 
history of Roman sculpture a clear and consecutive 
account of such monuments. But in my opinion the 
rehabilitation of Roman art has in recent years taken 
a somewhat perverse form. Its real greatness has been 


1 T have to thank four friends, Professor J. S. Reid, Dr. G. Macdonald, 
Mr. Warde Fowler, and Mr. G. F. Hill, for kindly reading this paper in 
proof and making valuable suggestions. 
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to some extent missed, and it has been credited with 
merits which it does not possess. Conspicuous among 
those who have tried to rehabilitate Roman art from the 
purely aesthetic point of view is Professor Wickhoff of 
Vienna, whose book is accessible to English readers in 
the translation edited by Mrs. Strong. It was an intro- 
duction of one hundred pages to an edition of the fine 
illuminated manuscript of the book of Genesis preserved 
at Vienna; an introduction attempting to trace back 
to the influence of Roman art some of the most note- 
worthy features of the miniatures in that manuscript. 
It is only incidentally that the writer develops his views 
as to the specific character of the art of Rome and the 
respects in which it differs from that of Greece. It is 
necessary to say this, because every competent reader 
will feel that, skilful and accomplished as Wickhoff was 
as an art-critic, he had neither the knowledge of Greek 
art nor the acquaintance with Roman literature which 
are requisite for a complete survey of the Roman monu- 
ments. All that we could reasonably expect of him 
would be suggestions, based upon his wide knowledge of 
art, and especially of modern painting. 

And suggestive Wickhoff certainly is. As a protest 
against a too conventional estimate of ancient sculpture, 
his book has value. He protests against the notion that 
consummate achievement is confined to a few periods 
and a few great names. He points out that it is a mistake 
to suppose that striking works of Hellenistic art are all 
more or less copies of works of the fourth century ; and 
this notion, it must be confessed, unhealthily dominates 
the views of several German archaeologists. ‘There have 
been great artists in almost all ages ; but in corrupt and 
decadent times they have no healthy vitality. Wickhoff 
has a great admiration for some third-century Greek 
statues, such as the Dying Gaul and the Barberini Satyr, 
though he despises the later productions of the Hellenistic 
schools. One would gladly welcome any proof that the 
Romans, so great in arms and in law, also originated 
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a great art. But one must not allow a prejudice of this 
kind to bias one’s historic investigations. 

There are some aspects of ancient work in relief which 
have scarcely hitherto been enough considered, and to 
which Wickhoff calls attention. Especially he lays 
emphasis on the colouring which it undoubtedly bore, 
but which, as it has usually disappeared, is not sufficiently 
considered by modern critics. He is also very emphatic 
on the necessity of considering the shadows cast on the 
background of reliefs by figures in high relief in the fore- 
ground. But I do not propose to go into these matters, 
which can only be satisfactorily treated by some one who 
examines them with practical experience. 

Wickhoff’s book won considerable reputation among 
German savants as well as in Fngland. We in England 
and in America, as Mommsen said to some of us when 
he was at Oxford, are far too ready to follow noted 
German specialists and to disregard the original works 
of our own countrymen. ‘This at all events was the 
tendency before the Great War. Learned and powerful 
German theorists like Dérpfeld and Furtwangler, who 
no doubt have striking merits but are not noted for the 
faculty of sound judgement, have found in England and 
America thick-and-thin supporters—I had almost said 
priests and priestesses—who take their every word for 
law, and resent criticism of them. However, I will not 
carry this complaint farther, but will return to my task. 

Wickhoff’s book has not, however, escaped criticism on 
the Continent. Professor Strzygowski, one of the most 
accomplished students of Roman remains, has devoted 
a chapter in Orient oder Rom to demolishing Wickhof?’s 
views on Roman art. ‘To this critic Roman art seems 
almost non-existent ; all the features of the works of the 
Roman Age come from the Hellenistic cities ; and they in 
turn are largely influenced by the East. ‘The destructive 
part of Strzygowski’s book is much more convincing than 
the constructive part. More sane and sensible than the 
works of either of these savants is the book of E. Courbaud 
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on Le Bas-relief romain. "To these books I will return 
later. At present I will only say that the work of 
Courbaud is very solid and convincing. If it involves 
a denial of some of the merits claimed for Rome by her 
advocates, we must remember that the debt of the 
world to Rome is far too vast to need the addition of 
credit the attribution of which is disputable. The crown 
of Rome is too rich to need jewels stolen from Athens, 
Alexandria, and Pergamon. What would old Cato have 
said, if he had been told that after two thousand years 
a Hyperborean critic would attribute to his serious and 
masterful Romans the invention of illusionism in art and 
the love of art for art’s sake? The Romans had a function 
even in regard to art, but it was not in the way of artistic 
discovery, but in the more appropriate way of moral 
seriousness and patriotic fervour, the same function the 
exercise of which makes the deneid a grand poem even 
when we read it after the L/iad, and Lucretius a philo- 
sopher, even after Democritus and Epicurus. Mrs. Strong 
puts forth the bold thesis that Roman writers greatly 
underrated the taste of their countrymen for art: but 
surely this is a view which is quite unmaintainable. Few 
peoples have been less prone to self-depreciation than the 
Romans. 

The attitude of the typical Roman towards art as such 
has been well set forth by a writer whose knowledge of 
the whole character of Roman civilization was profound, 
Professor Friedlander, as follows : 


‘Neither the enormous accumulation of works of art by the 
Romans, nor their great use of art for decorative and monumental 
purposes, proves the spread of real appreciation. The accumula- 
tion of ancient sculptures and paintings is only an example of the 
Roman love for splendour, which mingled magnificence with 
barbarism. As rulers of the world the Romans wanted as far as 
possible to appropriate and enjoy everything valuable in it, to be 
surrounded by everything which might bestow splendour and 
pomp. ‘Therefore they removed to Rome the masterpieces of 
plastic art, but it was only in an outward sense that they could 
make them their own. The very heaping up of sensations, as 
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Pliny observes, tended to dull them; for in the restless driving 
and striving at Rome the quiet and repose necessary for real 
appreciation of art were wanting. ‘The mere time for under- 
standing works of art was given by very few ; most were contented 
with a hasty and superficial acquaintance with them. ‘Tacitus 
says, in regard to the general indifference towards poetry, that 
any one who had seen a noted poet would be content and go on 
his way, as if he had seen a statue or a painting. That, in fact, in 
spite of the heaping up of works of ancient and modern art in 
Rome and the Roman empire, plastic art never had any influence 
on Roman culture is proved completely and beyond controversy 
by the whole of Roman literature.’ 1 


With this judgement, speaking generally, I think it is 
impossible to disagree. A good test of it lies in the 
letters of Cicero. As a man of wealth and taste, Cicero 
was bound, like our own wealthy amateurs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, to collect works of 
ancient art. But it becomes quite clear, to all who read 
his letters, that he had no exact knowledge and no real 
appreciation of them. In fact he feels bound, as a Roman 
statesman, to be a little ashamed of his fancy for them, 
and to apologize for giving so much attention to things 
which after all were trifles. And the very low standard 
of merit to be traced in the mass of the copies of noted 
Greek works made for Roman villas and gymnasia under 
the empire shows well enough that if the Greek artists 
of the time had not enough conscientiousness to make 
good copies, their Roman patrons would certainly not 
find out their demerits. 

Keats has written, ‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’. 
That sentiment is quite in accordance with the Greek 
spirit. But to the Romans a thing of beauty was the 
sensation of an hour. It might adorn a triumph or 
decorate a forum, but they thought less of its charm 
and meaning than of its material and its value. Pliny, 
to emphasize the importance of great works of art, con- 
stantly mentions, more Americano, the prices paid for 
them by wealthy Greek cities and rulers: the Romans 
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certainly did not thus pay, they preferred to seize without 
payment. 

But, if such is the general relation of the Roman spirit 
to art, it does not of course exclude artistic inspiration 
in individuals. The poems of Catullus and Tibullus, as 
well as those of Virgil, show in various degrees the touch 
of genius. Like the English, the Romans were far more 
at home in poetry than in graphic and plastic art. But 
even in the case of the latter we may expect occasional 
interesting and fine things. What I am criticizing 1s not 
the attempt to discover and appraise these exceptions, 
but a deliberate theory. 

In recent years the accepted principles of art have been 
called in question by some of the new schools of critics 
and practical artists. At the same time the Roman 
language, institutions, and traditions have gained greater 
vogue. It was inevitable that some of the critics who are 
in rebellion against the tradition of Greek idealism in 
literature and art should make the time-honoured appeal 
to Rome. Critics of the naturalist and illusionist schools 
will be searching to find in ancient art the qualities 
which they admire; and as these qualities are opposed 
to the whole idealist and beauty-loving tendency of 
Greek art, they will be disposed to place in rivalry with 
it any kind of artistic influence and development which 
conflicted with it in antiquity. 


II 


There is a confusion of mind which has gravely misled 
Wickhoff and his adherents ; writers are apt to confuse 
two very different things, art in the Roman age and 
Roman art. Through the whole Roman Empire, as in 
all the ancient world, art persisted and had important 
functions. But all in it which was really artistic, that is, 
which showed poetry, imagination, love of beauty, 
belongs to Hellas, whether the original Hellas or the 
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greater Hellas of the days after Alexander. But in the 
West the spirit of Rome overshadowed that of Greece, 
and under Roman direction the artistic taste and faculty 
of the Greeks was used to immortalize the greatness of 
Rome, the triumphs of law and order, the incorporation 
of the Roman majesty in the person of the emperor. 

It is easy, from a careful consideration of any of the 
monuments of the early Roman Empire, to see which 
elements in it derive from Greece and which from Rome. 
Let us take as an example one of the reliefs of the arch 
of Trajan at Beneventum, that in which a conquered 
Country is kneeling to the emperor and imploring his 
clemency. Let us consider successively the subject and 
the style. The central figure is Trajan himself, on 
a somewhat larger scale than the officials by whom he is 
surrounded. Before him kneels a female figure, repre- 
senting some country or province; and on either side 
of her recline two river-gods, figures horned according to 
Greek custom. One sees at once that the scene is half 
prose, half poetry. The emperor with his officers, all 
passable portraits, are the prose. The arch was erected 
in A.D. 114 by the senate and people of Rome to the 
honour of the emperor, who was at the time campaigning 
in Armenia. Probably the one thing which the Roman 
officials cared about was that Trajan himself should be 
worthily represented ; the rest they left to Apollodorus, 
or the sculptor, whoever he was; and the splendid 
dignity and charm of the reliefs prove how much alive, 
even in that age, was the Greek sculptor’s love of beauty. 
The poetry in this relief consists in the figures of the 
kneeling Country, and the two river-gods who evidently 
represent two important rivers which were boundaries of 
the country. It is an allegorical group carrying on the 
line which began with the river-gods Alpheus and 
Cladeus in the Pediment at Olympia, a line resumed by 
Eutychides of Sicyon in his delightful statue of the city 
of Antioch with the river Orontes at her feet, and carried 
on right down to the figure of Britannia which occupies 
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the reverse of our pennies. This kind of allegorical 
impersonation is not, it is true, conspicuous in the 
greatest period of Greek art ; but how better could the 
sculptors of the arch have expressed their meaning? 

But while the subject is partly Roman prose and partly 
Greek poetry, the style and execution are purely Greek. 
The ideal figures are obviously so; and the artistic 
balance and grouping are matters in which the Greeks at 
all times excelled, so that one can at a glance recognize 
their hand. In fact the only really Roman features, in 
a splendid monument to Roman greatness, are the faces 
and the dress of the emperor and his officers. If we 
compare these portraits with those of Alexander the 
Great and his officers on the magnificent sarcophagus 
from Sidon representing the battle of the Granicus, we 
shall find the sarcophagus to be enormously superior 
alike in the skill of composition and the spirit of action, 
and not inferior in the exact representation of dress and 
arms ; but the centralization of the whole on the person 
of the chief character is far more marked in the Bene- 
ventan monument. Even the honour of depicting 
Alexander could not draw the artist of the sarcophagus 
away from.his idealist tendencies. But the artist of 
Beneventum knew that he could only indulge them in 
subsidiary figures, and must not allow them to interfere 
for a moment with the prominence of the master of the 
world. 

It is often said, and it is assumed by Wickhoff, that the 
historic relief was unknown to the Greeks. Any tendency 
or feature which is foreign to the great Greek art of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. he is too apt to assume 
to be of Roman origin. He often insufficiently considers 
the Hellenistic Age, a period wonderfully full of intel- 
lectual activity, and as fertile in artistic invention and 
progress as it was in mathematics and physical discovery. 

Unfortunately we have but a very slight and frag- 
mentary record of the history of art in the Hellenistic 
Age. Of the great Greek cities of Asia, Rhodes, Miletus, 
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Antioch, Alexandria, it must with sorrow be said, their 
memorials have mostly perished with them. Pausanias 
takes almost no notice of the great works of Hellenistic 
art which abounded on the great sites of Greece, and the 
histories of sculpture and painting in Pliny come to an 
end, generally speaking, with Alexander. Yet we can, 
from writers of later Greece, piece together enough of 
fact to assure us that the kings of the Hellenistic Age did 
not leave their exploits unrecorded by artists. 

In Lycia, in the fifth and fourth centuries, such tombs 
as the Nereid monument and the sepulchre at Trysa 
show us in relief the sieges of cities, battles, and noted 
hunts. Of the kings of Pergamon it is recorded that they 
employed a whole school of artists to represent their 
victories over the Gauls. And we cannot suppose that 
the more powerful kings of Syria and Egypt would fail to 
rival them. 

We find in Athenaeus’ detailed descriptions of the 
magnificent processions arranged for Ptolemy II and 
Antiochus IV, in which the wealth of the rulers was 
squandered on the most extravagant figures of Satyrs 
and Victories, of Eniautus and Penteteris, the Seasons, 
Night, Day, Morning, Noon, and so forth. Notable in 
the procession of Ptolemy were female figures represent- 
ing the Greek cities of Asia and the islands. Aemilius 
Paulus in Macedon rivalled these displays. And it was 
clearly in imitation of Hellenistic custom that in the 
triumphs of Messala (265 3. c.) and of Scipio (191 B.c.) 
pictures of battles were carried in the processions. 
Recently have been found at Delphi the reliefs of the 
trophy set up there by Flamininus to record his con- 
quests ; and these reliefs, in very poor condition, clearly 
represent his victories. 

In the kindred art of painting we can more clearly 
trace the progress of historic representations. In the 
days of the Lydian Empire Bularchus depicted a battle 
of the Magnesians. In the painted stoa at Athens were 
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paintings, almost contemporary with the events, of the 
battles of Marathon and Oenoe. In the great schools 
of the fifth and fourth centuries, in Greece Proper, the 
illustration of myths almost drove out that of history, 
or rather, history was set forth by mythological parallels, 
the taking of a city by the siege of Troy, and so on. But 
after Alexander history again contributed subjects. 
Timanthes made a painting of the victory of Aratus 
over the Aetolians, and Nealces of a battle between 
Persians and Egyptians, in which he marked the scene 
by depicting an ass drinking from the Nile and a crocodile 
watching it. Metrodorus of Athens painted scenes for 
the triumph of Aemilius Paulus. 

There is thus the greatest probability that the historic 
relief, taking its rise in Egypt and Assyria, for a time 
thrown into the background by Greek mythologic art, 
went on under the successors of Alexander in a con- 
tinuous development. In the Roman reliefs of the end 
of the first and the beginning of the second century a.p. 
there are certainly new elements, which we shall have to 
consider. But the new elements were in the main 
political, not artistic; and such artistic innovations as 
we find were of Hellenistic and not of Roman origin. 

It is usually impossible definitely to prove that the 
artists who worked for Romans under the early empire 
were racial Greeks; and indeed whether they were 
Greeks by race does not greatly matter. The Greeks of 
the time were a cosmopolitan race, with large admixture 
of oriental blood. Italy also, as we know from Juvenal 
and ‘Tacitus, was full of slaves from Asia Minor and 
Syria, as well as from Thrace and Gaul. In Rome there 
was a colluvies gentium, and, as freedmen and enfranchised 
aliens took the names of their patrons, many men whose 
name would seem to indicate an old Roman family came 
in fact from the subject races. 

Turning to the passages in ancient writers which record 
the names and works of artists in the Roman Age, which 
have been put together with great diligence by Professor 
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Overbeck,’ we find it not impossible thence to elicit a 
general notion of the history of art at Rome. We have 
in Pliny the names of many sculptors and painters of the 
Roman Age, though many of the names are corrupt, and 
any trustworthy account of the works is all but absent. 
The only definite schools of which we have knowledge 
are Greek. The neo-Attic school of the first century B.c. 
is well known and was very prolific. Sculpture made by 
members of it abounded at Athens and in Greece, as we 
know from many inscriptions. We may mention the 
names of Polycles and his sons, Crito, Nicolatis, Eubulides, 
Hephaestion, Antignotus, to which names we might add 
a score of others. Some of the most notable statues in 
the museums of Italy come from this school: the 
Farnese Hercules of Glycon, the fragment by Apollonius 
which Michel Angelo greatly admired, the Athena of 
Antiochus, the Venus de Medici by Cleomenes, the 
marble vases of Salpion and Sosibius. 

Another important school of the time of Pompeius is 
that founded by Pasiteles, who was born in Greek South 
Italy and became a Roman citizen. We have notable 
works by his pupils Stephanus and Menelaiis. Nor did 
the schools of Asia Minor cease their activity in the 
early Roman Age. There were noted schools at Ephesus, 
Aphrodisias, and other cities ; and inscriptions testify to 
the existence of local schools at Miletus, Antioch on the 
Maeander (whence the Aphrodite of Melos), Priene, 
Rhodes, Halicarnassus, and other cities. 

Several Greek sculptors are known to have worked for 
eminent Romans in Italy. Arcesilatis worked for L. 
Lucullus ; and his noted statue of Venus Genetrix was 
set up in the Forum of Caesar. The Portico of Octavia 
was full of the works of Pasiteles and his school. Diogenes 
of Athens decorated the Pantheon of Agrippa. Avianius 
Evander was imported by M. Antonius from Athens to 


1 Die antiken Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste, 
pp. 429-66. Compare Brunn, Geschichte der griech. Kiinstler, ed. II. 
To these works I refer for authorities. 
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Alexandria, and thence came to Rome. Zenodorus in 
the time of Nero made a colossal portrait of the emperor. 
One or two Roman names are apparent exceptions to 
prove the rule. M. Cossutius Cerdo, who made two 
satyrs in the first century B.c. which have survived, 
states on the basis that he was a freedman, and the name 
Cerdo is probably Greek. Coponius, who set up statues 
of fourteen nations or provinces in the Theatre of 
Pompeius, is unknown except by the gentile name ; but 
the ideal character of his sculpture is quite in the line 
of Hellenistic art, and his Greek origin is almost certain. 
There is thus, amid a mass of testimony proving the 
activity of Greek sculptors in Rome and Italy under the 
late republic and early empire, no evidence at all for 
Roman sculptors at the time. This is certainly a most 
remarkable fact. 

The case in regard to painting is not dissimilar. 
The Romans have here a somewhat better record, 
though it is unlikely that they attained a high standard. 
Fabius Pictor, a noble Roman, adorned with paintings 
the temple of Salus about 320 3B.c. Pliny mentions 
a few Romans who were painters ; and the way in which 
he mentions them is suggestive. ‘Turpilius, a knight, was 
celebrated for painting with his left hand. Amulius (or 
Famulus) never painted but in a toga. ‘Titedius Labeo, 
of .praetorian rank, took to painting, and in consequence 
became an object of ridicule to his countrymen. ‘There 
may of course have been a few Romans among the Greek 
painters domiciled in Rome. Brunn' sums up the 
matter thus: ‘ The poor estimation in which the few 
Roman painters were held by their countrymen amply 
shows how low an opinion they had of the worth of an 
artist, and enables us to be sure that works of art would 
be no more highly esteemed.’ Professor J. S. Reid 
writes to me: ‘ An indication of the general estimation 
of art is given by the fact that there is only one Latin 
word, artifex, for artisan and artist ; and Latin has no 
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strict equivalent for Bavavoros. Even opifex is occasionally 
applied to artists.’ 

But the only painter who seems under the early empire 
to have been striking and original is a contemporary of 
Augustus who appears in the text of Pliny as Studius or 
Ludius.* If the latter reading be correct, he was pro- 
bably a Lydian freedman. Pliny describes the kind of 
landscape which he painted, with which description a 
class of paintings at Pompeii corresponds ; he is therc- 
fore more real to us than the rest ; the character of his 
work would connect him with the school of Alexandria. 

It might be maintained—and indeed that seems to be 
the view of Wickhoff—that while the reliefs of the 
Augustan Age, such as those of the Ara Pacis, are strongly 
under Hellenistic influence, those of Flavian and Trajanic 
date show more of true Roman character. This view 
I must consider; but there is not in ancient writers or 
in inscriptions the least support for it. The only argu- 
ments in its favour must be those drawn from the 
monuments themselves. Looking broadly at the matter, 
can it be seriously maintained that the Roman Empire 
was more full of the old Roman spirit in the days of 
Vespasian and Trajan than in those of Cicero and 
Augustus? On the contrary, it had notoriously become 
more cosmopolitan. 

Two magnificent monuments in Rome have long been 
regarded as especially embodying Roman ideas, and 
marking the highest point reached by art in the great 
capital of the empire. These are the Pantheon and the 
Column of Trajan. It is probable that both of these 
are by Greeks. Diogenes of Athens decorated the 
Pantheon for Agrippa, and the bricks used in the dome 
are stamped with dates in the reign of Hadrian, so that 
it is probable that this vast dome was erected by one 
of his Greek architects. The forum and the column of 
Trajan were erected under the superintendence of 


1 Nat. Hist. xxxv.116. §. Tadius is another reading: the text seems 
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Apollodorus of Damascus. Mr. Lethaby, an excellent 


authority in such matters, writes: + ‘ In architecture, as 
in all branches of art, the Romans found Greek influence 
irresistible ; and Greek methods and forms were taken 
over, not merely to establish a starting-point, but con- 
tinuously throughout centuries of Greek development. 
Rome, which has so long been looked to as the mistress 
of the world in art,? seems to have been incapable of 
invention. The attitude of Rome towards architecture 
is clearly shown by Vitruvius; it was a mystery, almost 
a magic, practised by the Greeks.’ ‘This is somewhat 
severe, and needs qualification. The great buildings of 
Rome and the provinces, basilicas, amphitheatres, bridges, 
and the like belong to the Roman spirit, and made a way 
for Roman law and order. ‘Their size and stateliness 
belong to Rome: their proportions and decoration were 
probably mostly Greek. Apollodorus of Damascus not 
only planned the Forum and Odeum of Trajan, but also, 
we are told, erected a great bridge over the Danube. 
Hermodorus of Salamis built the temple of Mars near 
the Circus Flaminius in 140 B.c.; and so on. In fact the 
greatest buildings of Rome show a happy combination of 
Roman grandeur and Greek love of order and symmetry. 


III 


I must next consider in some detail the qualities 
assigned by Wickhoff to the Roman art of the empire, 
and regarded by him as non-Hellenic. These are three 
in number. He says that 

1. In the first place, Roman portraiture is more realistic 
and individual than Greek. 

2. In the second place, Roman art introduces new 
elements of illusionism or impressionism. 

3. In the third place, Roman art introduces a new 

1 Antiquities of Ionia, part v, p. 36. 
2 Perhaps Mr. Lethaby meant rather ‘in architecture ’. 
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method in historic reliefs, the method of continuous 
narration (continuirende Erzahlungsweise). 

These assignments I will consider in turn; and first 
individualism in portraiture. 

I have observed that the Roman element in the relief 
from Beneventum is found in the faces of ‘Trajan and 
his soldiers. There is a view, not only stated by Wickhoff, 
but also accepted by Mrs. Strong, and indeed generally 
current, that in this matter the Romans marked an 
advance on their Greek predecessors. Is this a true 
view? 

In ancient portrait sculpture there are three styles. 
Portraits are either (1) ideal, or (2) characteristic, or 
(3) naturalistic. Of course these styles often overlap, 
and portraits often cannot be definitely assigned to one 
or another; but they represent clearly marked ten- 
dencies. Greek portraits down to the age of Alexander 
are in nearly all cases ideal ; they represent a man in the 
light of ideas; they depict what is permanent and 
pleasing in him, not so much the time of life or less 
important details as his general type and fixed character. 
An obvious example is the well-known portrait of 
Pericles, in looking at which we note first the pure 
Greek type and regular features, and then the expression 
of self-control and dignity, and such details as the length 
of the upper lip. He seems to embody an age and 
a tendency rather than to be individual. ‘There seem to 
be a few heads of more naturalistic character deriving 
from the great age of sculpture; but, as they are in 
almost every case copies, we must not press their evidence. 
The head of Mausolus (350 3. c.) is an original, and 
a very fine one. It is generic, not naturalistic ; we may 
see clearly the tendency of the second Attic school in 
the recessing of the eyes and the strong horizontal line 
of the brow. The extant portraits of Alexander give us 
so much of the school to which they belong, and so 
little of the king himself, that we are in doubt as to his 
actual lineaments. 
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After Alexander we come upon a great number of 
portraits of Greeks which we must class as characteristic ; 
that is, they dwell upon and emphasize the most striking 
points in the individual portrayed. These portraits are 
not so well known as they should be; some of them 
are among the very finest representations of men in 
existence. They exist, it is true, only in copies, often in 
poor copies ; yet we can see to what a magnificent school 
of sculptors they belong. Such is the Demosthenes of 
Polyeuctus (280 B.c.), in which statue not only is the 
head a masterpiece of grim sadness and tenacity, but the 
whole body, the attitude, and even the long lean arms, 
and the severity of the dress, are most characteristic. 
Scarcely inferior are the portrait of Antisthenes the Cynic 
with its keen and pessimistic air, and the seated full- 
length figure of Poseidippus, the portrait of Poseidonius, 
and many others. 

The last-mentioned portraits may be regarded as 
belonging both to our second and our third class. ‘They 
are at once characteristic and naturalistic. ‘The sculptor 
has a marvellous knowledge of the human features ; and 
he uses that knowledge to produce something at once 
full of life and in a high degree individual. He has 
shaken off the excessive influence of the school, which is 
shown in such a head as that of Mausolus, and he gives 
us a portrait wonderfully life-like, at the same time 
laying emphasis on the qualities and character of the 
person portrayed. But one sees at once that such 
portraits as these cannot be founded on a mechanical 
copy, or a mask taken after death, which would represent 
the dead fact and not the living reality. 

It is not always recognized that to this class belong 
the finest portraits of Romans which we possess, notable 
characters of the pre-imperial age. It would scarcely 
be possible to concentrate in a head more energy 
and determination than is embodied in the _ portrait 
of a Roman general at Munich, formerly regarded 
as Marius, which has since been by some identified as 
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Antiochus I of Syria. Of the same class are some heads 
of Caesar, and portraits of Pompeius Cicero and others. 
I must not dwell on these, because the question of their 
attribution is usually a difficult one. But that they are 
thoroughly Greek is proved by their similarity in style to 
the Hellenistic portraits of noted Greeks ; and it would 
scarcely be disputed by any one. 

When we come to the portraits of the Augustan Age, 
we find another tendency. There is among them a 
general similarity so marked that it is often very difficult 
to say who is the person portrayed, whether Augustus or 
Tiberius or Germanicus or some other member of the 
dynasty. The portraits in the procession on the Ara 
Pacis are very variously identified: the whole family of 
Augustus is there: but the family likeness overpowers 
the individual trait. Among the most notable portraits 
of the time are the magnificent figure of Augustus from 
Prima Porta, and the statue signed by Cleomenes and 
formerly identified as Germanicus. ‘There can be no 
doubt that these are by Greek artists ; indeed in the 
case of the ‘ Germanicus’ the signature of Cleomenes is 
decisive. They have a strong dash of the ideal in them. 
The decoration of the breastplate of the Augustus is 
a purely Greek allegorical scene; and the bare feet of 
the emperor, which are an obvious departure from fact 
and a hint at divinity, show the hand of a Greek artist. 
‘Germanicus’ is frankly represented in the guise of 
Hermes. The school of the artists is not purely Hellenistic, 
but is greatly under the influence of fifth-century art. 
As Wickhoff observes, the man who made the Augustus 
was well acquainted with the work of Polycleitus, though 
the decoration of the cuirass is in Hellenistic style. ‘This 
school is regarded by Wickhoff as the last of the Hel- 
lenistic Age, arising from a reaction against the extrava- 
gances of the late schools of Pergamon and Rhodes. 
He calls it a school of dry naturalism. Dry it certainly 
is, and rather lifeless; but the word naturalism (the 
worst abused term in the whole vocabulary of the art- 
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critic) can scarcely be applied to it. It might better be 
called a school of conventional respectability, though 
occasionally it produced fine things, such as the above- 
mentioned portrait of Augustus. 

After the Augustan Age there is again a change in 
portraiture, and the non-Hellenic element in it becomes 
more strongly marked. 

The key to the character of purely Roman portraiture 
lies in the fact that it is a continuation of the masks 
carried in funeral processions and representing the 
ancestors of the deceased. Such masks were kept in the 
wealthy houses in order to be used on occasion. They 
were probably based on death-masks, and were made by 
men who had little claim to be regarded as artists. They 
were adapted to the crowd of Rome; and the Roman 
crowd, like the man in the street in England, was satisfied 
with a very superficial rendering. At best they would 
probably—and I say probably because none of them have 
survived to our days, and we have to judge by probability 
—resemble the portraits in Madame ‘Tussaud’s show ; 
the colour of hair and eyes, and some features familiar 
to the crowd, like the nose of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, would be dwelt on rather than true character. 

Such portraiture may have come to the Romans from 
the Etruscans, a people remarkably destitute of artistic 
talent and originality. In some matters, for example in 
the matters of building and divination, the Etruscans 
no doubt had something to teach. But their plastic art, 
which is well known to us through several centuries, is 
an art of imitation. In the sixth century s.c. the 
Etruscans copy works of Phoenician and Chalcidian art. 
The bronze-work, which they made in imitation of the 
candelabra of Chalcis, resembles the prototypes so closely 
that it is only by a certain awkwardness and want of 
freshness that we can detect it. In the fifth century 
Etruria was simply swamped with the painted vases of 
Athens ; and, at that time, the country seems so com- 
pletely to have adopted the mythology of Greece, that 
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the Etruscan mirrors and vases, the manufacture of 
which went on for centuries, are Greek save in their 
inscriptions, and in an occasional twist of a myth. The 
paintings on the walls of Etruscan tombs are dominated 
by Greece, though less so than the mirrors and bronze 
vessels ; occasionally Etruscan customs, or Etruscan 
notions as to the world beyond the grave, are to be 
traced in them. The Etruscan sarcophagi, which are 
found in immense numbers, made of stone or terra-cotta, 
are adorned with reliefs the subjects of which are taken 
from Greek legend: on the lids are often placed effigies 
of the deceased, painted in gaudy colours, adorned with 
an immense amount of jewellery, of the most lumpish 
and inelegant forms. Beyond a certain helpless tendency 
to realism, the sculpture of Etruria had nothing to teach 
Rome. And in fact the few early works of art which 
have the best claim to be regarded as Roman are far 
above the Etruscan level. Such are the wolf of the 
Capitol and the Ficoroni cista, which show, not Etruscan 
influence, but traces of an infinitely nobler influence 
from Cumae Neapolis and other Greek cities of the 
south. 

It is a certain element of literal prose which Rome 
adds to the Greek portraiture of the Hellenistic Age. 
The general form of the features, the lines of the wrinkles, 
and so on are infinitely easier to get hold of than the 
character which underlies a face. The forms of the body, 
so far as we know, the Romans did not trouble them- 
selves about; dress and arms were more important, 
because more obvious. ‘This is proved by the facility 
with which heads were, under the empire, transferred 
from statue to statue; the body in cuirass or toga was 
little more than a lay figure, set up in quite a conventional 
attitude. Thus in the great Trajanic reliefs it is only 
the heads of the emperor and his officers which bear 
a Roman imprint; and probably these were the only 
points which the people cared much about. 

Wickhoff lays much stress on the individuality of 
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Roman portraits. Greek portraits, he says, are more 
generic in character, Roman more individual, and so 
more akin to modern productions. Greek art, he insists, 
strives to obtain its effect through the rendering of what 
is organic and essential in the person represented ; and, 
when it degenerates, exaggerates what seem the essential 
forms. ‘Modern art selects out of the mass of the 
reality only those elements which are suited to convey 
the life-like impression of an appearance at a given 
moment.’ The Roman portraits in this matter anticipate 
modern methods, and in turn are anticipated by Etrus- 
can portraits, of which E. Reisch wrote: ‘’They are of 
different dates, and of very unequal execution; but 
nearly all show a lively appreciation of individual peculiari- 
ties, which are so naturalistically reproduced that many 
of these faces seem like modern portraits.’ ‘ No one 
would assert this of contemporary Greek portraits. In 
spite of any naturalness these are always characterized 
by the effort to realize a type which makes any com- 
parison with the individuality of modern portraiture 
impossible.’ ' 

There is in this statement a certain amount of truth. 
Greek portraiture does always aim at the type, more or 
less ; it tries to look beneath the surface ; it appeals to 
the reason and the imagination as well as to the senses. 
Not only does it do this in the ‘ ethical’ fifth century, 
but even in the Hellenistic Age. The poets and philo- 
sophers whom it depicts appear not only in momentary 
guise, but in their characteristic reality. And the same 
is true of the best of modern portraits, though many 
modern portraits are of a superficial kind. 

Etruscan portraits, and Roman portraits which follow 
in the same way, are attempts to copy the most obvious 
facts of the person portrayed, the shape of his head, the 
form of his nose, and so on. It is truly astounding that 
any critic should prefer these wooden presentments to 
the magnificent portraits of the Hellenistic artists, which 

1 Roman Art, p. 17. 
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do indeed no doubt exaggerate the peculiarities of 
individuals, though never to the length of caricature ; 
but which are full of force, of life, of intelligence, of 
character. The contrast is simply one between death 
and life, between sheer dullness and brilliant imagina- 
tion.! 

There is one Etruscan portrait-statue which requires 
a few words of special comment. It is the striking bronze 
figure at Florence known as the Arringatore, a portrait 
of an orator in the act of speaking. An Etruscan inscrip- 
tion cut on the dress seems to show that it is a representa- 
tion of a certain Metilius, executed by an Etruscan 
sculptor. Undoubtedly it is in some ways a fine work, 
carrying on the line of naturalism conspicuous in Poly- 
euctus’ portrait of Demosthenes. It belongs apparently 
to the time of the Punic wars, and shows, if the inscrip- 
tion is to be trusted, that there was at the time in Etruria 
a workshop able to produce statues of high merit. Who 
founded it and how long it flourished we do not know. 
It is an isolated example, and may illustrate the truth 
that in all ages and in most countries there are born 
artists of merit, but in unsympathetic surroundings they 
do not form schools or influence taste. 

Some of the Roman portraits which have been cited 
by writers to prove the excellence of Roman portraiture 
are as Greek as possible, the seated figure regarded as 
the emperor Nerva in the Vatican for example, of which 
more presently. In the provinces, and especially on 
Roman tomb-stones, we have portraits of men and 
women which, being locally executed, were very probably 
not by Greeks. ‘They have a certain amount of fidelity 
in the representation of what is obvious; but not only 
are they entirely wanting in interest, but they are 
infinitely less characteristic than would be more artistic 
works. On Greek tomb-stones, at all events in the 


1 If any reader thinks this view of Etruscan art too unfavourable, 
he should compare the remarks on it made by an excellent judge, 
Dr. Amelung, in his Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, p. 161. 
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earlier periods, the heads are conventional, and for that 
reason uninteresting; but the difference is that the 
Greeks intentionally refrained, from a very natural feel- 
ing of piety, from naturalistic portraits on the tomb ; 
the Romans had no delicacy of the kind; but to us their 
sepulchral figures seem too superficial in type to arouse 
much emotion; though of course children and friends 
might not so consider them. 

Tennyson has well expressed the Greek idea of por- 
traiture in his lines, ‘ As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man Behind it.’ 
The Romans had not this faculty ; and they were well 
aware of it. Everybody knows the magnificent lines of 
Virgil on this subject. ‘The business of Rome was not 
art, but discipline and law. But it appears that it is not 
any love of discipline or law which attracts Wickhoff to 
Roman art, but a sheer dislike of any form of idealism. 
And he has persuaded himself that Rome introduced 
into ancient art, not discipline and law, but illusionism 
and the love of art for arts sake: 


IV 


The whole question of illusionism and impressionism 
in art is a very thorny and difficult one. Writers on art 
have seldom studied their subject from the psychological 
point of view ; and such terms as those I have mentioned 
are used with bias and with controversial intent. I shall 
not go farther into these stormy waters than I am 
obliged. 

Of the two terms, illusionism is the easier to under- 
stand. ‘The art of illusion ought to be the art which so 
simulates the facts of the visible world as to make the 
observer almost convinced that he is looking at those 
facts. Some of the best examples will be found in the 
Wiertz Gallery at Brussels, where not only are the 
pictures painted with a careful regard to perspective but 
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every optical trick is employed to make them stand out 
as startlingly real. 

Wickhoff maintains that the historic reliefs of Rome 
are examples of the style of illusion. But are these 
scenes meant to produce illusion in the spectator? 
Wickhoff maintains that they are. Of the relief on the 
Arch of Titus, he writes, ‘A frame is simply thrown 
open, and through it we look at the march past of the 
triumphal procession’. If a work of art is to produce 
illusion, the first requisite is a careful observation of the 
laws of perspective. ‘The chariot of the emperor in the 
relief is, according to Wickhoff’s own statement, quite 
out of perspective. In fact, while the chariot itself is 
full-face to the spectator, the horses, which advance in 
echelon, are represented in profile. No amount of 
gilding and painting—and in fact these were sparingly 
used in reliefs of this class—could produce any illusion. 

Wickhoff seems to use the terms impressionist and 
illusionist as almost identical in meaning. And some of 
his statements about illusion in art are very hard to 
understand. ‘Thus at p. 25 he writes: ‘Some five to 
seven unconnected points or short strokes, correctly 
placed within a general outline of the head, are sufficient 
to produce absolute illusion. The heads appear to live, 
and we should at once recognize their originals, were 
we to meet them in the streets.’ Now it is no doubt 
possible for a clever artist so to represent a face by 
a few lines as to make a characteristic portrait, and still 
easier so to exaggerate notable characteristics as to pro- 
duce a caricature. But in what sense does this produce 
illusion? The few strokes produce no illusion, but they 
appeal to the memory, and are completed by the imagina- 
tion. 

But even if the reliefs of the Arch of ‘Titus did produce 
illusion, what reason have we for thinking that they 
were the work of Roman sculptors? I have already 
observed that whenever the author of a sculptural work 
of this kind is recorded, he proves to be a Greek or an 
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Oriental. Such artists were usually imported from Greece 
or Asia or Magna Graecia. They had to please Roman 
patrons, and to satisfy the Roman populace; and thus 
they did not do the best they could. ‘The archaistic 
Athena from Herculaneum is a good example of the kind 
of statue which Greek artists made to satisfy a Roman 
demand. Here the nobler element of Roman dignity 
and achievement is absent, as the work is purely religious. 
And it is a most paltry compound of ancient and modern, 
full of inconsistency, and executed with the utmost 
indolence and slovenliness. Evidently the artist did not 
take the least interest in his work, or he could have done 
something far better. 

Another work, which is by Wickhoff placed in the 
same class with the reliefs of Titus, is the noble seated 
statue of ‘ Nerva’ in the Vatican. This is certainly one 
of the finest portraits that have come down to us, full 
of life, and at the same time dignified. It might in 
a sense be called impressionist, since the pose is momentary 
and not fixed. But it seems to have escaped the notice 
of critics that it really represents the emperor in the 
guise of Zeus ; pose and drapery, which only covers the 
body from the waist downwards, are alike reminiscent of 
the colossus of Pheidias at Olympia, though the Nerva 
has far more appearance of life, and less divine calm. 
But one cannot for a moment doubt that the statue is 
by a Greek, and by a Greek of genius, though born out 
of due time. ‘There is not the least justification for taking 
it as typical of Roman art. 

Impressionism in art is a more complicated matter. In 
fact, the word has been used in the art-schools in many 
senses. If it implies in the school of art to which it is 
attributed that emphasis is laid on the human and sub- 
jective element, then it may be attributed to most 
great schools. Greek sculpture, from its first beginnings 
to its decay, is in a great measure based on mental con- 
struction ; the human element in it is inevitable. But 
no doubt a narrower meaning is given to the word by 
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most writers. Wickhoff says (pp. 117-21) that impres- 
slonism in painting consists in placing on the canvas 
only what the eye can take in at a given moment, instead 
of making a synthesis of what it can see by repeated 
observations. I shall not discuss the merits of impres- 
sionism in painting; but I must venture to say that 
impressionism of this kind in sculpture seems to me an 
absurdity, a violation of the necessary conditions of the 
art. Works of sculpture in the round are permanent ; 
they occupy space, and the whole point of them is that 
they can be looked at, like the originals portrayed, from 
many points of view. The work of the sculptor is 
necessarily long, laborious, and slow, in whatever material 
he works; and the result should be one which we can 
examine and re-examine. However, I must not be 
attracted into a digression on the psychological principles 
of-art. But the portraits of the Roman Age are not 
impressionist in any bad sense; they bear repeated 
examination, and are really sculptural. But here again 
any indication that they are by Italians rather than by 
Greeks or Orientals is entirely wanting. 


V 


We come thirdly to the consideration of the principle 
of the continuous narrative (continuirende Erzahlungs- 
weise) as a characteristic of distinctively Roman art. 
This principle is most perfectly exhibited on the Column 
of Trajan, one of the noblest historical monuments 
which the world possesses. In the long scroll of reliefs 
which winds round and round the column we have 
successive scenes from the wars of Trajan in Dacia, 
scenes not divided off from one another by any rigid 
line of separation, but running one into the other, 
though we are seldom in doubt as to the scene to which 
any given figure belongs. In almost every scene the 
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central and most important figure is Trajan himself, who 
is repeated more than ninety times. 

The fashion in which the frieze is wound, like a ribbon, 
round the pillar, and the continued repetition of the 
central hero are both novel features, so far as we know. 
I add the qualification, ‘so far as we know’, because we 
are almost entirely ignorant of the historic monuments 
set up in the great Hellenistic cities of Asia in the third 
and second centuries B.c.; and if some of these came 
to light we should probably find in them anticipations 
of the scheme of the Trajanic column. Nevertheless, 
we must regard Apollodorus of Damascus and his sculptors 
who executed that work as having shown talent of a high 
order. Wickhoff is right in his high appreciation of the 
monument. But in two respects he is not right: first 
when he regards it as a Roman work, and secondly when 
he maintains that the method of continuous narration 
was a new and striking invention of the artist. 

‘It had been unknown’, he observes, ‘to the great 
period of classical antiquity. It was not adopted by 
Hellenic art.’ It is certainly rare in good Hellenic art : 
but such a work as the Theseus vase in the British 
Museum ! represents the exploits of Theseus on precisely 
the same continuous principle on which the deeds of 
Trajan are represented on his column. 

Wickhoff does not seem to realize the anthropological 
aspect of the method of continuous narration, in which 
a hero appears several times in the same picture engaged 
in various actions. It is found all over the world, among 
Red Indians and Eskimo, as well as in Asia and Africa. 
It was regularly adopted in early Egyptian painting, for 
example in the illustrations to the Book of the Dead. 
It flourishes in the first sketch-books of clever children : 
it is in fact a childish method, and wherever art is in 
a childish condition it may be found. Naturally, 
formed Greek art, and in the painting of the Renaissance, 
it exists only as an exception. When Greek art fell into 

1 FHS. ii. 57. 
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its second childhood it revived, on sarcophagi, Greek as 
well as Roman. ‘The Romans, having less artistic taste 
than the Greeks, more readily admitted it. And the 
infant art of Christianity took to it quite naturally. 

The great merit of the sculptor of the Column of 
Trajan is that he saw how the adoption of this primitive 
method in art would serve the purpose which he had, 
by enabling him to depict, without ugly and arbitrary 
divisions, the successive events of the Dacian campaigns, 
and to place always in the foreground, as the life and soul 
of each event, the person of the emperor. And it is by 
no means the only convention which he accepted. Per- 
spective is treated in a most rudimentary way, walls and 
towers are no taller than man, lines of hills look like little 
rocks, the sea which the ships cross is so much abridged 
that the departure of the galleys and their arrival on the 
other side are within a few feet of one another. The 
perspective is greatly inferior to that of the Alexandrian 
reliefs. Greek poetry is not quite sacrificed: Danube 
reclines among his waters, Night appears grasping an 
ample veil, Victory writes on a shield. 

It is not uninstructive to compare these reliefs with 
the battle on the sarcophagus of Alexander. Here 
many points are similar, the exact rendering on both 
monuments of dress equipment and arms, whether 
Macedonian and Persian or Roman Dacian and Sar- 
matian ; also the conventional perspective and the stress 
laid on the person of the hero. Of course as a composi- 
tion, the sarcophagus, one of the most splendid triumphs 
of art in existence, offers a striking contrast to the succes- 
sion of Roman exploits. But the artist of the Column 
is justified, not because he invented a new and brilliant 
style of art, but because he had the wisdom to see that 
he must sacrifice artistic perfection to the importance 
of his subject ; that he must accept unsatisfactory per- 
spective in order to tell his story more completely. His 
self-denial has been brilliantly vindicated in history ; and 
he has produced not only an unmatched historic record, 
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but also a work of art which won almost unlimited 
admiration from the giants of the Renaissance, and at 
that time did perhaps more than any one monument to 
start sculpture and painting on a fresh career. 

I would venture entirely to reverse the dicta of Wick- 
hoff. The reliefs of the early empire are not ‘ a rubbish- 
heap to those who look for meaning as well as style’ ; 
but on the contrary it is the subject, the reflected 
majesty of Rome, which redeems the frequent poverty of 
their art. It was not Roman artists who invented new 
and original methods in art, but Greeks who, working for 
Roman patrons, had the wisdom to be content to be 
somewhat retrograde in style, so long as they could do 
justice to the facts which they had to portray. It seems 
quite clear that neither the style of illusion nor that of 
continuous narration was in origin Roman; nor does 
either reflect the Roman genius. In portraiture there is 
a distinctive style which seems due to Roman and perhaps 
to Etruscan influence; it consists in a literal and un- 
imaginative recording of fact. And Roman portraits 
have a decided interest, not because of their style, nor 
because of their freedom from style, but because they 
bring before us very literally the character of the Roman 
people, harsh and stern, singularly wanting in beauty and 
all charm, but very serious and determined, full of domestic 
virtue, and almost without a sense of poetry or art. 

The same kind of interest attaches also to the monu- 
ments set up in Gaul and elsewhere on Roman soil. 
These are largely the tombstones of Roman soldiers ; but 
a few monuments of a larger and more public character 
have survived. Such are the beautiful little temple at 
Nimes, the monument of the Julii at St. Rémy, the 
arch at Orange, and the great trophy at Adamklissi in 
the Dobrudsha. It is clear that I cannot here go into 
the whole question of Roman provincial art, which is 
a very large one. But it is desirable briefly to discuss 
Furtwangler’s theory in regard to it.' I am speaking, 


1 Das Tropaton von Adamklisst, 1903. 
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of course, of the sculptural works of the early Roman 
Age, not of the great remains of Roman military and 
civil domination, aqueducts, bridges, amphitheatres, and 
the like. 

Furtwangler allows that the Gaulish monuments, such 
as those of St. Rémy and Orange, show in their sculptures 
Hellenic rather than Roman influence. But he discovers 
in the more distant regions of the Roman Empire, on 
the tombs of the legionaries, and especially in the monu- 
ment of Adamklissi, the remains of an art which he 
regards as characteristically Italian, and which he thinks 
was imported into the provinces by the Roman armies 
of occupation. ‘This style he connects with the realistic 
manner of portraiture which had been in vogue early 
in Central Italy, and which was superseded by Greek 
influence. . 

I may begin by rejecting Furtwdngler’s date for the 
monument of Adamklissi. ‘There has been found on the 
spot, and certainly belonging to the monument, a slab 
recording the dedication by Trajan: therefore to insist 
on dating the work to the time of Augustus, however 
cleverly justified, is a piece of perversity. It does not, 
it is true, seem to have any relation to the Dacian 
wars of Trajan; but it may well have reference to 
other and earlier campaigns of that most warlike of 
emperors. 

The reliefs represent partly scenes of combat, and 
partly prisoners taken by the Roman army. They are 
executed in an extremely rude style, with some care to 
preserve details of national costume and arms, but with 
absolutely no skill in delineation, in grouping, or per- 
spective. In fact thay are almost childish in their 
character, without one redeeming touch of invention or 
of idealism. Of the same character in general are the 
reliefs of tombstones of soldiers on the German and the 
Danubian frontiers, in Britain and elsewhere. Of such 
works an abundance will be found in the provincial 
museums of France, England, Germany, and Spain. 
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They are very interesting records of Roman conquest 
and organization, often of the multiform religions which 
prevailed in the Roman legions. But there is not much 
to be said of their style. They are not homogeneous, 
and only resemble one another in being quite unformed 
and barbaric. Often, no doubt, they would be executed 
by legionaries who had had some practice in the working 
of stone. The Roman legionary was versatile, like the 
English sailor, and could turn his hand to almost any- 
thing. Sometimes they might be the work of local 
stonemasons: and we may compare the tombstones in 
English country churchyards, which used often to be 
made by the local genius. But the notion that they 
preserve the tradition of early Roman art is quite chime- 
rical. In fact, under the empire the Roman legionaries 
were not usually even Italians. ‘They came from all the 
provinces of the empire ; and the great variety of eastern 
and western deities mentioned in their inscriptions shows 
how mixed they were in nationality. It was part of 
Roman policy to draw on Gaul for troops to be used in 
Armenia, on Syria for soldiers to be banished to Britain, 
and so forth. The legions, like the people of Rome 
herself, were a colluvies gentium, only held together by 
the Roman tradition and discipline. And when stone- 
workers were needed for the sorry business of tombstones, 
it-is far more likely that they would be found among 
men from the eastern Mediterranean than among Italians. 
To suppose that they would carry on a tradition of early 
Itahan?art isa mere fancy. 

There were erected on the frontiers some noble 
monuments, such as the column of Mainz set up in 
honour of Nero." It is decorated with reliefs represent- 
ing deities Greek or Gaulish, which reliefs are in an 
interesting and accomplished style of art. But certainly 
they are not Roman in character, but rather Graeco- 
Gallic, products of the art-influence which radiated 
northwards from the Phocaean colony of Massalia, and 


1 Fabreshefte, x. 87. 
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which so deeply affected the coinage and the reliefs of 
Gaul. 

It is possible to submit the capacity of the Romans for 
the production of works of art to a test which no one has 
hitherto suggested. In none of their productions were 
the Greeks more perfectly and successfully artistic than 
in their coins, which constitute in the fifth and fourth 
centuries a splendid series of gems of design and execution. 
The Greek designer when making the die for a piece of 
money to be used in the fish-market could not help 
making it a triumph of art. The Romans issued during 
the second and first centuries B.c. a profusion of silver 
denarii. They were struck at Rome, and were probably 
the productions of Roman workers. They are well 
struck and practical. But the types of them, often of 
interest from the historic and religious points of view, 
are from the point of view of art contemptible. They 
seem almost like the work of children, telling their story 
clearly enough, but without the least beauty of design 
or accuracy of execution. Even the portraits which they 
sometimes bear are miserable failures, presenting an 
extreme contrast to the admirable portraits of Hellenistic 
rulers, which we find on the coins of Syria and Pergamon, 
and even distant India. It is what history would have 
led us to expect ; but it is not to be reconciled with the 
views as to Roman art set forth by Wickhoff. 

Thus far, following the lead of Wickhoff, I have dealt 
only with historic sculpture ; but in paintings and reliefs 
of the Roman Age, there are no doubt elements which 
do not belong to early or classical Greek art. There are 
doubtless some respects in which art in the Roman Age 
is superior to the best art of the great age of Greece. 
There is in it more feeling for nature, and superiority 
in the decorative use of vegetable forms. I must briefly 
enlarge on these two points. 

In such works as the painting of gardens in the frescoes 
of Prima Porta near Rome,’ which belong to the age of 


1 See especially Antike Denkmaler, i. 11. 
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Augustus, we find vivid and naturalistic representations 
of tree and of shrub, of flower and of fruit. ‘These 
paintings are a revelation to those whose notions of 
ancient art are dominated by convention ; for there is 
in them so much freshness and love of nature that they 
seem almost modern. And an observation of nature 
almost as close and loving may be found in the great 
class of Hellenistic reliefs representing out-of-door 
scenes,' which are attributed by Schreiber and other 
archaeologists to Alexandria, but the actual fountain- 
head of which is doubtful. In these reliefs there are in 
the background sometimes buildings, sometimes rocks 
and trees, the latter being so carefully sculptured that 
we can in most cases determine their kind: oak, pine, 
maple, olive, vine. In them we see the ordinary sights 
of country life, animals suckling their young, nests of 
young birds, and the like. 

How this tendency to the representation of bucolic 
life came into Hellenistic art and developed there we 
cannot tell in the absence of works representing the stages 
of the progress. But a parallel will suggest itself to the 
mind of every classical scholar. ‘The pastoral poem, 
found in its perfection in the works of Theocritus Bion 
and Moschus, comes into literature in the same way. 
We think of Theocritus as a light of the court of Alexan- 
dria; but he was only attracted to that court by the 
friendship and patronage of the first Ptolemy: his roots 
were elsewhere. He was born at Syracuse; and his 
poetry reflects in idealized or poetic guise the ordinary 
out-of-door life of the Sicilian inlands, or generally the 
farm life of the Dorians in Italy or in Arcadia. Pastoral 
poetry has had a great career, and now is out of favour ; 
but no kind of poetry was in its day more real, or appealed 
more directly to the heart of the ordinary man. When 
Theocritus became a courtier, something of unreality 
came into his verse, and that element soon increased. 
Yet the immense vogue of pastoral poetry from Virgil 

' Schreiber, Die hellenistische Reliefbilder, 1894. 
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to Tennyson shows how fully it has met some of the 
primal needs of the human spirit. 

There are good reasons for supposing that the repre- 
sentation in painting of the life of nature was a growth 
parallel to that in poetry. It was certainly not due to 
Athens or Argos or to the cities of Ionia. But even in 
the fifth century the coins of the Dorian cities of the 
west, Agrigentum, Selinus, Terina, and others, give us 
charming life-like representations of fish and _ lizards, 
birds and flowers, which in spite of their minute size 
show an art which is consummate. 

The paucity of remains of the art of Magna Graecia 
and Sicily after the fifth century B.c. prevents us from 
following up this clue. And in particular we do not 
know whether the western Greeks developed out of 
this fondness for natural objects a kind of decoration 
based upon it. 

Besides the use of natural forms, artistic forms based 
on them spread widely in the Roman Age. There is 
beyond doubt in early Greek art a depressing uniformity 
and conventionality in decorative forms. The lotus and 
the palmette, the acanthus and the maeander dominate, 
and they appear in such stereotyped forms that in spite 
of beauty of work and dignity of style, we become tired 
of them. In the early Roman Age there is far greater 
variety and far greater freedom; columns and altars are 
adorned with beautiful combinations of plant and flower 
and fruit. In Mrs. Strong’s book many of these are 
figured, such as the altar of Amemptus (p. 76), and 
several altars in the Terme Museum. Above all, on the 
Ara Pacis we have admirable floral decoration, both 
naturalist (Strong, Pl. VIII) and stylized (Pl. XVIII). 
This is beyond doubt a great and (to us) new departure 
in decorative art. 

As to the origin of this kind of pattern we are in 
ignorance. ‘To set it down as Roman because it is not 
fifth-century Greek is not to be justified. ‘The Ara 
Pacis, where it is specially notable, is even by Wickhoft 
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regarded as Hellenistic in character. Some fine examples 
of pilasters decorated with arboreal patterns in the 
Ashmolean Museum come from Ephesus. ‘The type was 
widely spread in the eastern Mediterranean; but where 
it originated is obscure. 

I am not aware that any critic has maintained that the 
poems of Theocritus were derived from Latin or Etruscan 
prototypes. But if those poems had not survived, I feel 
sure that some theorists would have held the Eclogues of 
Virgil to be a genuine production of the Roman spirit. It 
is almost equally perverse to maintain that life-like repre- 
sentations of nature are Roman in origin. 


VI 


I have yet to say something in regard to the views on 
Roman art published by Strzygowski and Courbaud. 
To the first of these, Roman art is a negligible quantity. 
But yet he does not regard art in the Roman Age as by 
any means wholly Greek. It is greatly influenced, it 1s 
true, by the schools of such cities as Antioch and Alexan- 
dria; but these in turn had become at the time largely 
orientalized. And the oriental element in art goes on 
increasing until it is completely victorious, and Hellas 
dies in the arms of the Orient. 

Undoubtedly there are facts at the back of this view. 
In all the countries of the ancient world, art was largely 
dominated by religion ; and we know that the orientaliz- 
ing of all religions under the Roman Empire went far. 
Alike the Greek Olympus and the pragmatist religion of 
Rome gave way before Isis and Mithras and Sabazius. 
Indeed, we might be disposed to attribute the decay of 
art under the Antonines and Severi to the invasion of 
those barbarous deities, who were never connected with 
any high art. Byzantium and even Rome became largely 
orientalized ; and the tribes of Asia, brought to Italy as 
slaves and to Gaul as soldiers, entirely swamped the old 
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Italic stock, while the depopulation of Greece went on 
steadily, though the reasons for that depopulation are 
obscure. 

Two other religious currents, greater than those coming 
from Egypt and Persia, swayed the Roman Empire, 
Christianity, and Emperor-worship. Christianity, the 
greatest of the mystery-religions, had practically little 
reforming or enlarging effect on sculpture and painting. 
Emperor-worship gave indeed occasions for art, and 
furnished material means for monuments; but the mere 
emphasis on the person of the emperor was less important 
as a motive in art than was the admiration for Antinous, 
the unworthy favourite of Hadrian. 

The general thesis of Strzygowski is certainly true. 
He indicates lines which research will have to follow. 
His criticism of Wickhoff is fully justified. But in the 
present state of our knowledge we can scarcely reach 
definite conclusions, though we may reach reasonable 
theories. One does not gain much by bringing in so 
vague and comprehensive a term as Orient. ‘There are 
orients and orients, one behind another, as far as Japan. 
Unless we can clearly specify what races and what 
countries one means when one speaks of the East, one 
does not make definite progress. Strzygowski does try 
to mark the lines of influence exerted by the East. He 
fixes on two cities, Seleucia on the Tigris, and Antioch 
on the Orontes, as especial fusing-places of Hellas and 
the East. His learning and ingenuity are alike great, 
and it is very probable that the way which he indicates 
will be followed with advantage. I, however, am dealing 
only with the early Roman Empire ; the period studied 
by Strzygowski begins with the Antonines, and deals 
especially with the transition from Hellenistic to Chris- 
tian art. 

It is a relief to turn from the arbitrary and a prior 
theories of Wickhoff and Furtwangler to the solid and 
painstaking work of M. Courbaud, who is as much at 
home in Roman literature and history as in dealing with 
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Roman monuments. Whether we agree with him or not, 
we must allow that he brings before us all the evidence 
on which a sound judgement must be based. He does 
not start with theories, and twist the facts until they 
agree with those theories; but he starts with the facts 
and broad comparative views, arriving at the theories at 
last. He regards the art of the Column of Trajan and 
other historic Roman monuments as almost exclusively 
derived from that of two great Hellenistic cities. To the 
school of Pergamon he afhliates the representations of the 
barbarous enemies of the Romans, Gauls and Germans, 
and Armenians and Dacians, which figure on the reliefs. 
And to the art of Alexandria he affiliates the perspective 
of those reliefs, the representations of houses and forts 
and rivers and the like, which make the setting. M. Cour- 
baud is very successful in proving how close were the 
international relations between Pergamon, Alexandria, 
and Rome. But we do not quite know what part such 
cities as Ephesus and Antioch, or even Athens, played in 
the world-history of the development of art in the three 
centuries before the Christian era. It is a Hellenistic 
world-art, and not Roman art, which determined the 
artistic expression of the great Roman monuments. But 
there was also in them a Roman element. In the part 
taken in them by the emperor and Roman officials we 
may well find the purpose of them, just as we may find 
a key to the great poem of Virgil in the principate of 
Augustus and his plans for the renovation of the society 
exhausted by the civil wars. here is nothing for which 
Wickhoff has a greater contempt than the ethical element 
in art, which he regards as pedantic and philistine; yet 
it is precisely that element which redeems Roman 
remains from being contemptible, and gives nobility, 
not to the work of Roman sculptors, but to the monu- 
ments erected by Greek artistic talent to mirror to 
distant ages the majesty of Rome. 

1 will not carry farther this very slight sketch of the 
character of Greek art under Roman rule. In the time 
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of Hadrian there was a remarkable efHlorescence, a sort 
of St. Martin’s summer of real Greek or Hellenistic art. 
The emperor himself was half Greek in character, and 
he gave a freer hand to his artists than did his pre- 
decessors. The result is the production of coins and 
statues which have in their way considerable novelty 
and even charm. I would especially mention the per- 
sonifications of provinces and countries, of which I have 
briefly spoken in the last chapter, and the interest of 
which has hitherto not been fully appreciated. It was 
the death-bed struggle of Hellenic art; and the effort 
soon died away, in the age of the Antonines, into poverty 
and obscurity. But we may almost regard the Italian 
Renaissance as a continuation of it under new conditions 
amid a society which was at least superficially Christian. 
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XIV 
THE-SCENERY OF THE GREEK STAGE 


, Il. InrropucToRY 


Tuere have appeared in recent years a large number 
of works on the Greek Theatre;*+ and most of the 
subjects connected with it have been fully discussed. 
But the question of scene-painting has not been in these 
works adequately treated. I published a paper on this 
subject in the fournal of Hellenic Studies for 1899; and, 
after reading what has since been published, I still hold 
to the views there expressed. Some of the recent writers 
have quoted from my paper, but none of them seems 
fully to realize the corollaries which it involves, which 
amount to a recasting of the current notions in regard 
to the acting of Greek plays. Not only am I altogether 
opposed to Dr. Dérpfeld’s view of the absence of a raised 
stage, but I think I can show that Greek staging was 
simpler, more naive, more conventional than is usually 
supposed. The works of Dr. Dérpfeld and most of his 
followers are perverted by notions taken from the modern 
theatre and modern acting. For example, we have good 
evidence that the contrivance called the éxxv«npa, 
which was rolled out onto the stage laden with dead 
bodies or other results of what had gone on behind it, 
was used in the plays of Aeschylus. Dr. Dérpfeld merely 
dismisses it as wndstatisch and even lachterlich. Miss Jane 
Harrison holds that acting on a narrow stage in buskins 


* Among those which have appeared lately, besides successive editions 
of Haigh’s Attic Theatre, edited by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, I may 
mention F. Noack, S«nv7) tpayexy, 1915; A Frickenhaus, Die altgrie- 
chische Biibne, 1917; R. E. Flickinger, The Greek Theater, 1918 ; Tels 
Allen, The Greek Theater, 1919; Margarete Bieber, Denkmdler zum 
Theaterwesen im Altertum, 1920. 
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would lead to absurd accidents in the way of falling off 
it. Some writers have even denied the use of masks, 
which were always regarded as, and are in fact, of the 
very essence of Greek acting. It is, indeed, quite neces- 
sary, when one discusses the Greek theatre in any aspect, 
to rid one’s mind, as far as possible, of all preconceptions 
arising from the customs of the modern stage, and to go 
back to the evidence ; though the imagination may well 
be helped by a study of the conventions which were 
accepted by actors in the time of Shakespeare. 


Il. Actors anp ActTING 


It is an obvious truth that the Greek drama, as com- 
posed and as acted, is a work of art. Less obvious is the 
corollary, that it proceeds on parallel lines to the other 
arts of Greece, and may be best understood by those 
who study it in relation to them. Unfortunately, those 
who have written on the Greek theatre, however learned 
in the subject, have almost always approached it with 
their heads full of the experiences and the customs of 
the modern stage; and this has constantly had a mis- 
leading influence. Between the two there are profound 
differences. 

There is indeed between the ancient and the modern 
drama the same contrast as there is between Greek 
painting and sculpture and their modern counterparts. 
In the great period of art to which both the greatest 
sculptors and the greatest dramatists belonged, plastic 
art had reached a high level of ideality. What it portrays 
is not the life of every day, but so to speak the spiritual 
counterpart of that life, in Platonic language the ideas 
of which visible things are but the mundane reflections. 
And these ideas they represented, not at haphazard, but 
according to strict architectonic rules of measure and 
symmetry. 

Long training and many efforts taught the sculptors 
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who composed the pedimental groups of temples, or who 
executed reliefs, a multitude of laws as to balance and 
harmony, as to the proper relation of form to form and 
of attitude to attitude, which they guarded with jealous 
care. The liberty of composition of the individual artist 
was limited, and not allowed to drift into licence. Archi- 
tectonic principles and school traditions furnished a 
guiding line which all artists followed in essentials, 
diverging only in a moderate degree to right or to left. 
And as poetry owes its very existence to strict rules of 
metre and of rhythm, so the sculptures of a Greek temple 
are altogether dependent upon the strict limitations 
which called forth the inspired invention of the artist. 
In a good Greek relief no figure can be omitted, no 
attitude even changed, without an injury to the whole. 
It is as much an organism as is a star-fish, or a team of 
cricketers set in the field.t 

And the treatment not only conforms to architectonic 
rules, but is quite overlaid and swayed by motives of 
a mental ideal or religious character. ‘The following of 
nature, which is essential in art, is as it were the mere 
vehicle of the mental idea. The sculptor no less than 
the writer of verse is a poet. 

When the Greeks built temples to commemorate the 
Persian defeat, they adorned their walls, not with vivid 
representations of the Greek victories, but with the 
mythic battles of olden time. The victories of Heracles 
and ‘Theseus over the Amazons and the Centaurs and 
the taking of Troy were their usual themes. And, if 
sometimes temples do bear a representation of the con- 
flicts of Greek and Persian, those conflicts are so generalized 
that we cannot say whether Marathon or Plataea or 
Mycale is the particular battle in the mind of the artist. 
No monument was more characteristic of the Greek 
spirit than the great group set up at Delphi to com- 
memorate the victory of Marathon. It did not represent 


1 This and a few subsequent paragraphs are taken from a paper of my 
own in the Quarterly Review, 1808. 
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a battle; it did not even represent the victors in the 
battle. It represented Apollo and Athena, who had 
given the victory; and the heroes of the Attic tribes 
who had inspired their descendants with courage; one 
person only was admitted to a place among the gods, 
Miltiades the general. And probably the more con- 
servative Athenians would regard even him as out of 
place, as an example of presumption or vBpus. 

If we turn direct from Greek sculpture to the Attic 
drama of the fifth century, we shall see that laws and 
traditions quite as severe as those which governed the 
plastic artist governed the dramatist. And the acted 
scene was quite as far apart from realism and as much 
under the yoke of the ideal as the sculptured scene. That 
which the modern dramatist aims at, to give his audience 
a vivid and accurate representation of things which have 
taken place, or well might have taken place, is exactly 
what the Greek dramatist avoids. He tries by all means 
to keep the acted scene apart from the facts of daily life. 
His personages are the heroes and heroines of the mythic 
age of Greece. His plots are taken from the stock of 
tales evolved by the popular imagination in regard to 
the remote ancestors of the Hellenes. Even the external 
setting of the plays—scenery, dress, and the like—are all, 
as we shall see, calculated not to produce a vivid pre- 
sentation of actuality, but to suggest something raised 
above the level of daily life into the region of the ideal. 

Occasionally, however, the Greek tragedian doesattempt 
a theme nearer to his own days in point of time. It is 
very instructive to see how he then proceeds. A good 
example may be found in the Persae of Aeschylus, the 
subject of which is the failure of the great expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece, and the glorious victory of the 
Greek fleet at Salamis. In the battle of Salamis Aeschylus 
had himself taken a part. A great part of his audience 
had witnessed it with their own eyes. ‘The ships of 
Phoenicia and the Median chivalry had been to all the 
people of Athens objects to be watched with anxiety 
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and foreboding. It was precisely this familiarity of his 
public with the events which were the subject of his 
play that made the great difficulty for the tragedian. 
How could he avoid the snare of naturalism ? How could 
he represent the deeds with which all were familiar with- 
out dragging down tragedy to the level of everyday life? 
The poet solved the difficulty by laying his scene not in 
Greece, but in the distant capital of Xerxes. Such 
distance was needed to lend enchantment to the view. 
The events of the war are reflected in a Persian mirror. 
The battle is described by a messenger who has witnessed 
it. But even that description is kept carefully on the 
same ideal level. None of the Greek leaders are men- 
tioned by name. The hosts of Persia are overthrown not 
by the valour of individuals, but by the genius of the 
Greek race. And naturally and inevitably the staging 
of a Greek play was of the same character as the com- 
position of it. It must, of course, be understood that 
I am not condemning nor criticizing the modern revivals 
of Greek plays. ‘To us moderns the ordinary daily dress 
of the Greeks is quite as far apart from what meets us 
in daily life as the tragic dress used on the Greek stage 
was from their daily costume. It would be pedantry in 
such a case to adhere precisely to the ancient customs, 
rather than to accept a compromise which is after all 
Hellenic. But from the point of view of science and 
history it is necessary in a paper like the present to go 
by actual testimony and to reach actual facts. 

To bring before the imagination the Greek stage as it 
really was is no easy matter. Not only has the fancy to 
accept a view of the drama and of acting utterly foreign 
to all modern notions, but even the dry facts of the 
matter are not always to be recovered. If we examine 
the existing remains of Greek theatres, we find that 
almost none of them are of an earlier date than the 
fourth century B.c., when the spirit of Attic tragedy 
was already extinct. The prose-writers who give us 
information as to early play-acting, Vitruvius, for 
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example, and Julius Pollux, are of far later times still, 
and it is impossible to be quite sure how far we can 
trust the sources of their antiquarian information. If 
we turn to our texts of the plays themselves, we find no 
written stage-directions, and it is very difficult to deduce 
them from the circumstances of the play. No one who 
does not start with some familiarity with the outside of 
Greek daily life and with the canons of Greek art is 
likely to attain any true notion of the original setting of 
a Greek play. And the chasm between ancient and 
modern ideas on acting, scene-painting, music, and danc- 
ing, is so vast that a modern actor or painter or musician 
is more likely to go astray in the matter than a less 
accomplished person. 

A crucial proof of the truth of these assertions is fur- 
nished by the ancient use of masks. No modern revival 
has tried the experiment of covering the faces of all the 
actors with masks. And of course no modern audience 
would endure such a proceeding. Yet to the Greeks, the 
mask was no accident of acting, but of the very essence 
of it. In spite of all changes in plays and play-acting, 
the mask kept its place as the one indispensable feature. 
The actor could no more have dispensed with the mask 
than the musician with the lyre. The use of the mask is 
impressed on every page of the plays which have come 
down tous. The mask is a means for turning an individual 
into a type. On the modern stage the same purpose is 
in a measure achieved by the use of false hair and paint. 
As the ancient actor had to take many parts in rapid 
succession, the elaborate making-up of the modern stage 
would have been impossible. The mask was carefully 
arranged to suit the character, and it would render 
almost impossible any utterance or any action unsuited 
to it. It is strictly true to say that any one who reads 
a play of Sophocles or Euripides or Aristophanes without 
keeping the mask in mind will fail fully to understand it. 
He may enjoy it; and the deep human nature of which 
it is full may appeal strongly to his feeling and imagina- 
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tion, but he will not be able critically to appraise it, or 
regard it with the same eyes as did the audience for which 
it was written. 

However, we must proceed more orderly. We must 
briefly consider, in turn, the form of the Greek theatre, 
its scenery, the actors, their dancing, and their music. 
Such is the ordinary order of discussion. Let us, however, 
vary it, and proceed from the known to the unknown. 
The form of the stage is a disputed point, the nature 
of the scenery is a disputed point. The dress of the actor 
and the manner of acting can scarcely be regarded as 
matter of dispute. Let us then first of all deal with the 
acting, and we may find that we have in so doing advanced 
some distance towards the determination of what is more 
obscure. 

Tradition gave the honour of the invention of the 
actors’ costume to Aeschylus ; and it was so appropriate 
and successful that it remained unchanged down to the 
latest days in which tragedies were acted. ‘The whole 
purpose of it was to raise the actor above the common 
level of mankind, and to make him a dignified embodi- 
ment of the heroes who lived in the days when the 
heavens were nearer and the gods were more familiar. 
The height of the actor was increased by mounting him 
upon thick-soled buskins and by piling on his head 
a pyramid of hair, which may remind us of the bear- 
skins of the English guards. His bulk was increased by 
judicious padding, and his whole body wrapped in long 
trailing garments quite different from those of daily life, 
probably different from any ever worn by Greeks, but 
invented to correspond to a notion of what heroic persons 
ought to have worn, and not far removed from the 
trailing robes of the luxurious Ionians of the sixth century. 
The sleeves of these robes came down to the wrist, and 
their colours, as given us in ancient mosaics, were of 
a brilliant and varied character. Above all, the actor 
must hide his commonplace features under a mask. This 
mask was primarily intended to present a cast of features 
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of ideal dignity with an expression of tragic gloom suit- 
able to the plot of a tragedy. Secondarily, it was pro- 
bably adapted to increase the volume of the voice and 
to impart to it a high and resonant tone. 

It is quite obvious that such a costume would be fatal 
to what is regarded in our day as good acting. The actor 
on his lofty sole sand encumbered by his drapery could 
move but slowly and cautiously, and no facial expression 
was possible. The fact is that his acting came much 
nearer to what we should call recitation, recitation accom- 
panied by appropriate gesticulation and movement, and 
studiously exact in delivery and pronunciation. When 
the ancients speak of an actor’s qualifications, the thing 
they most regard is the voice—its strength and its 
harmony. Nothing so readily incurred the hisses of the 
audience as a vulgar or provincial pronunciation of a 
word. But we do not find that artists who recited well 
were hissed for their failure in action, unless, indeed, they 
tripped over their robes and measured their goodly 
length on the stage. The female characters were repre- 
sented by male actors, often by the less efficient members 
of the set of three which was assigned to the author of 
each drama that received the right of public representa- 
tion in the Theatre of Dionysus. ‘There can scarcely 
have been any attempt to imitate the female voice. And 
an actor swathed in his robes certainly would not try to 
represent more violent female emotion. 

The modern reader who realizes all this for the first 
time is naturally surprised. But a few obvious considera- 
tions will soon abate that surprise. Ancient theatres 
were not like ours—small covered buildings carefully 
contrived so as to bring the spectators as near as possible 
to the actors. They were enormous constructions, with- 
out roof, and capable of accommodating ten or twenty 
thousand people. The play, which was entirely new to 
the audience, had to be followed word by word. Artificial 
helps to hearing and seeing were not known. Under . 
such circumstances, the one imperative necessity was to 
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enable the spectators at a considerable distance from the 
stage, that is, at least nine-tenths of them, to hear and 
to see what was going forward. Stage whispers and facial 
play would have been lost. Nor could a Greek audience 
have been held in suspense by interest in the plot of the 
tragedies. These dealt with the achievements and suffer- 
ings of heroes and heroines of a prehistoric age, whose 
stories were well known even to children, as well known 
as are to us the stories of Moses and David. ‘The problem 
was so to decorate these old tales with poetry and music 
and dancing as to captivate the fancy of the people. 
And alike in acting and in scenery the first requisite was 
perfect clearness and distinctness. 

Dr. Margarete Bieber of Giessen has done a great 
service to the history of the theatre by reproducing an 
extensive set of the Greek monuments and works of art 
which throw light on it. Few of the monuments which 
she figures are unpublished ; indeed many of the most 
important appear in Haigh’s book; yet when we look 
through them thus brought together, the impression 
which they produce on the mind is very deep. To begin 
with, they entirely confirm what is above stated as to 
the costume of the tragic actor; the mask, the high- 
piled hair, the padding, appear everywhere. ‘The buskins 
are less constantly represented ; but as to their use there 
is no doubt. 

But the representations deserving special attention 
are those of actual scenes from tragedy and comedy. 
These scenes do not occur on contemporary monuments : 
on no early Greek vase or relief is there depicted any 
scene from the stage. This is indeed but an example 
of the general rule in Greek art, that representations are 
not transferred from one class of works to another ; 
vases, wall-paintings, reliefs, all follow their own course 
of development ; and a representation suitable on one of 
these would not be suitable on another. Only in the 


' Die Denkmaler zum Theaterwesen im Altertum, 1920, with 109 plates 
and 142 cuts. 
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age of Roman domination do the strict rules of artistic 
suitability lose their vogue. In that period we do find, 
in terra-cotta reliefs, wall paintings and mosaics, repre- 
sentations of actors, in the full costume of their profession, 
acting scenes Om tragedy or comedy as they acted them 
on the stage.' And the evidence from this source is 
perfectly clear and decisive. The paintings show us two 
or three figures, silhouetted against a background, and 
not usually overlapping one another, moving quietly to 
right or left, and moving their arms to accompany their 
speech. 

The figures, distinct against the background, would 
have much of the character of a sculptured relief. And 
as in a relief the greatest care was taken to preserve 
rhythm and symmetry, figure balancing figure, and action 
fitting in to action, so it would be also with the actors ; 
and as in the chorus strophe balances antistrophe, and 
as question and reply in the dialogue are exactly pro- 
portioned one to another, so the movements of the actors 
would balance one another, excluding all that was violent 
and excessive, which Greek taste would not tolerate. 

It is obvious that such proceeding is scarcely acting, 
in our sense of the word, but a recitation accompanied 
by gesture. The great object was to make the words 
audible and comprehensible through the vast extent of 
the auditorium. And it must never be forgotten that 
unless the auditors heard they would not be able to 
follow the play. ‘There was no published book of the 
words. Following the plot would be the easier because 
it was always taken from a repertory of heroic legend, 
which had been taught in the schools. Even the great 
dramatists, while they varied motive and detail from the 
received version, did not venture wholly to alter it, 
hardly even Euripides, though he is freer than his 
predecessors. 

Again, when we turn to the dramas, we see that in 


1 Such scenes from terra-cottas, Bieber, Pl. 56; from wall-paintings, 
Bieber, Pl. 57, 58, 90, 91; from mosaics, Bieber, Pl. 60, 92, 93. 
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the fifth century, just as sculptured portraits represented 
rather the type than the individual, so acting gave the 
type rather than the person. Agamemnon, Oedipus, 
Cleon, Antigone, are beings of such and such a type 
placed in such and such circumstances. If they are all, 
in a measure, the puppets of fate or destiny, their reactions 
and actions are such as human nature would naturally 
prompt ; they show little originality ; indeed they make 
no effort and no pretence to be original. They are not 
outstanding individuals, but representatives of the higher 
humanity. 

Of all the features of a Greek drama, the chorus is the 
hardest to understand from the modern point of view. 
Of course we know that the Dionysiac chorus is the germ 
of the whole, and that the actors are a subsequent 
addition ; but that fact does not fully explain its action. 
From the point of view of naturalism the chorus is 
unintelligible ; only from the reflective and ethical point 
of view does it gain a meaning. However, I am here 
discussing, not the character of the plays, but the way 
in which they were produced on the stage. 

It is known that the chorus occupied the orchestra, 
where, being in number fifteen, they formed five sets of 
three, or three sets of five performers ; and besides were 
divided into two semi-choruses. ‘They moved, not 
rapidly, but slowly and with expression, to the simple 
music of the flute, and sang strophes and antistrophes of 
great poetic beauty in the pauses of the acting. But 
how was it possible that the words could be followed? 
We may fairly credit the Greeks with keener powers of 
seeing and hearing than we possess. But even allowing 
for this, we find it hard to understand. It is clear that 
the training of the chorus was a matter of great diffi- 
culty. Prizes were given at Athens for the best training 
of a chorus. But the difficulty did not lie at Athens in 
producing effective and suitable music: the music was 
of the simplest character; but in drilling the chorus, 
or the sections of the chorus, to speak as one man, and 
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by appropriate action and gesticulation to render the 
poetry effectively, so that it could be both heard and 
understood. 

Simplicity and balance and measure, combined with 
ideality, are the keynotes of the Greek drama. The 
authors wished, not to please the eyes of the audience, 
but to arouse in it certain ethical emotions, to exhibit 
the ideas of destiny, of aidos or veneration, of piety, not 
as they occur in everyday life, but in a dignified and 
exalted form. Euripides was greatly condemned by his 
contemporaries for showing on the stage beggars in rags, 
raving women, scenes of violence. Such exhibitions 
stirred the emotions without purifying and exalting 
them. ‘The modern notion that so long as feeling is 
excited, the kind of feeling does not matter, would have 
been regarded as ethical anarchy and altogether impious. 

When we pass from the actors and the acting to the 
arrangements of the stage, we may fairly expect them 
to conform to the same rules. We may expect simplicity, 
balance and measure, and above all ideality. We may 
expect those arrangements not to follow the usages of 
everyday life, but to be susceptible of interpretation on 
a higher and more imaginative line. And this presump- 
tion is entirely confirmed by the evidence, which | will 
proceed to muster. 


III. Tue Stace 


It is well known to scholars that there has raged for 
many years past an energetic controversy on the question 
whether in the Greek theatre there was a raised stage 
behind the circular orchestra, in front of the stage- 
building, or whether the actors performed in the orchestra 
itself in close proximity to the chorus. It had usually 
been supposed that there was a raised stage, until, in his 
great book on the theatre, published in 1896," Dr. Dérp- 
feld called this view in question, and tried to show that 


1 Das griechische Theater, 1896. 
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the actors did not leave the orchestra until the Roman 
Age. Since the appearance of that work, a multitude 
of controversialists have written on the question of stage 
or no stage. I have not space to go into the question 
fully ; and it is unnecessary, because I agree on almost 
all points with Haigh-Pickard-Cambridge, if I may 
invent such a compound personality, whom for the sake 
of brevity I will cite merely as Haigh. In Haigh then 
the question of the stage is argued out, with close reason- 
ing and full citation of the facts; and I may claim to be 
excused, if I merely state my view as briefly as possible. 

In the great stone theatres of the Hellenistic Age, of 
the third and in some cases of the fourth century B.c., 
there is set up in front of the capacious stage-buildings, 
made to hold the properties of the actors, or even to 
furnish them with a lodging, a long stone erection, some 
60 feet in length; the height varying between 8 and 13 
feet, and the depth to the front of the stage-buildings 
being about 10 feet. This was called by the Greeks the 
proskenion or logeion, and by the Romans the pulpitum. 
I do not think there can be any reasonable doubt that this 
was where the actors performed. ‘To confirm the evidence 
derived from the theatres themselves, we have the 
definite statements of Vitruvius; and on the other side 
there is no evidence of any value. But the difficulty is 
that these stone theatres are not earlier, in almost all 
cases, than the third century. Of any stage at an earlier 
period there are no remains: if it was, as there are good 
reasons for believing, made of wood, of course there 
could be no remains. The thing which really interests 
us is the stage-arrangements of the fifth century. For 
what kind of stage were the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, of Euripides and Aristophanes written? What 
stage-arrangements had these great dramatists in their 
minds? ‘This is a very important literary question. And 
unfortunately the evidence, although to my thinking it 
is quite sufficient, is not of a perfectly conclusive character. 
It could not be quite conclusive unless archaeology could 
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produce a stage of the fifth century, since arguments 
derived from the statements of ancient writers, or from 
the plays themselves, will bear a great deal of stretching 
in one direction or the other. And no fifth-century 
stage can be produced ; it has to be inferred from existing 
remains. 

But the whole question can be narrowed down to 
a small and not very important issue. In front of each 
end of the stage-buildings, in the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens, and in other theatres of the stone period, there 
were square projections protruding some Io feet or so 
from the main building, and enclosing between them 
a space of some 60 feet by 10 feet immediately in front 
of the stage-building. This is a feature which almost 
beyond doubt belonged to the wooden construction 
which preceded the stone structure. It may fairly be 
asked what possible purpose these projections, paraskenia 
as they were called, could have served, except to enclose 
a raised stage? ‘The only alternative view is that they 
marked out a space on the floor of the orchestra, in which 
acting could take place, close against the front of the 
stage-building. But why, it may fairly be replied, 
should they in that case have been built at all? Far less 
solid limits to the acting place might easily have been 
set: and the paraskenia would merely serve to prevent 
all spectators, except those immediately in front, from 
seeing the actors satisfactorily. 

But after all, if we are agreed as to the place of the 
acting, and if we know the general character of the act- 
ing, the question whether the actors stood on the ground 
of the orchestra or were somewhat raised above it on 
a low platform is not of the first importance. 

The argument from continuity is much to the point. 
All Greek art develops continuously, is an evolution. It 
does not proceed by sudden changes, but by gradual 
progress. Which then of the following views is more 
reasonable? Shall we suppose that in the fifth century 
the actors performed on the level ot the orchestra, but 
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that in the fourth and third centuries they suddenly 
changed their ways, and mounted on to a stage 8-13 feet 
high? Or shall we suppose that in the fifth century a low 
stage was used, and that it was gradually raised? Reasons 
for such raising are obvious. In the first place, as the 
chorus changed its character and became more detached 
from the plot and the dialogue, the reasons for keeping 
actors and chorus in close proximity one to the other 
would be invalidated. And in the second place, it is 
certain that the raising of the standpoint of the actors 
would make them more audible to the spectators, especi- 
ally to such as were at the extreme top of the auditorium. 

I may then venture to proceed with an outline of what 
seems to have been the course followed at Athens in 
the erection of a stage, and the painting of a background, 
which two questions are closely connected. 

We can now recover the development of the theatre 
of Dionysus at Athens, in which the plays of the great 
dramatists of the fifth century were first performed. 
This history has been satisfactorily made out by successive 
writers, the main credit being due to Dr. Dérpfeld. He 
discovered at Athens, underneath the later scene-building 
of the Theatre of Dionysus, two fragments of a circular 
enclosure of wall which seem undoubtedly to belong to 
the earliest orchestra.’ It was a circle, about 24 metres 
(80 feet) in diameter, situated on the verge of a descent, 
on which, at a slightly lower level, stood the old temple 
of Dionysus. It was doubtless within this circle that the 
performance of plays at Athens took place, until about 
the middle of the fifth century; actors and chorus alike 
having a place within the circle, while the audience had 
seats of a temporary kind, made of wood, up the slope of 
the Acropolis hill. 

In what degree the actors were then separated from 
the chorus, and what kind of erection was used for 
a stage, is a difficult question, and one as to which the 


* Déorpfeld and Reisch, Das griech. Theater, p. 27. Haigh’s plan, at 
p. 91 of his work, is based on Dorpfeld’s, and is quite satisfactory. 
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existing remains give us no information. Our _ best 
evidence is derived from the early plays of Aeschylus. 
These do not, like later plays, imply a temple or a palace 
in the background. But they do seem to demand some 
platform or construction within the orchestra. In the 
Supplices of Aeschylus, the chorus of Danaides sits on 
the steps of an altar, while their father stands on the top 
of it and looks out. In the Seven against Thebes an altar 
is again the scene of action. In the Persae we find the 
chorus sitting on the tomb of Darius. In the Prometheus 
there is no altar and no temple: the scene is supposed 
to be in a rocky gorge. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that in such plays 
as the Supplices and the Persae the action takes place in 
the midst of the orchestra, near the altar of Dionysus, 
which was its central spot. That altar was, in the later 
stone theatre of Athens, a small round one; it had 
become atrophied through being of no practical use. 
Doubtless in earlier times it was larger and more impor- 
tant, probably, as was usual with altars in Greece, 
approached by steps, and beside it stood a table for 
offerings. This table was probably called the thymele ; * 
and there is reason to think that originally the actor, 
when there was only one actor, stood on it during his 
dialogue with the chorus. It would seem that the table 
and the steps of the altar would furnish sufficient stand- 
ing ground for the actors in the Aeschylean plays which 
I have mentioned, which centred in a tomb or an altar. 
In the Prometheus we are left to mere conjecture as to 
scenery and background. But it must have been of the 
simplest character, since there were three other plays 
of the same set which had to be acted with the same 
background and properties. ‘There is, however, a ques- 
tion whether the stage-arrangement of the Prometheus 
was not remodelled towards the end of the fifth century. 

At some time in the fifth century the orchestra was 
moved some 50 feet to the north. ‘The object of this 


1 For the authorities see Haigh, p, 80. 
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moving is clear. When the orchestra was in its earlier 
position, it was at its southern point on the verge of 
a descent of the rock. ‘To erect stage-buildings on this 
slope would not be suitable. Therefore, when the need 
for stage-buildings came in, the simplest plan was to 
move the orchestra northward, and to place the build- 
ings on its southern part. At the same time the whole 
theatre would be brought closer to the upward slope of 
the rock, and so the seats would rise more conveniently 
in rows one above another. On what occasion this 
moving took place we have no direct evidence. But it 
is reasonable to suppose that it was done when the need 
of a stage made itself felt. 

By far the most probable time for the change is the 
production of the Orestean trilogy of Aeschylus. Hitherto 
the altar of Dionysus or some low wooden platform would 
have sufficed. But when we come to the great trilogy, 
a more elaborate background became necessary, to repre- 
sent a temple or palace; and such a background remains 
usual all through the history of Attic tragedy. How was 
it provided ? 


IV. BackcRouND AND SCENERY 


The introduction of a painted scene or background in 
the Greek theatre is ascribed by Vitruvius to Aeschylus : 
‘Primum Agatharchus Athenis Aeschylo docente tra- 
goediam scaenam fecit, et de ea re commentarium 
reliquit.’? Vitruvius goes on to say that Democritus and 
Anaxagoras wrote on the same subject, and all tried to 
work out a theory of perspective mathematically. 

With regard to Agatharchus, we have it on good 
authority that he was enticed by the young Alcibiades 
into his house, and not released until he had painted its 
interior. ‘This might have happened soon after the death 
of Pericles, 429 B.c., or perhaps earlier. There is thus 
no reason in chronology why Agatharchus should not 
have painted scenes for the latest plays of Aeschylus in 
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458 s.c. And the tradition that he did work for 
Aeschylus has a good deal of external support. Aga- 
tharchus painted the interiors of houses and studied 
perspective. A tale makes him discuss painting with 
Zeuxis, and contrasts his quick work with the slow 
perfection of Zeuxis: and although an actual meeting 
of the two masters is chronologically almost impossible, 
yet the existence of the story shows the reputation borne 
by the painters respectively. Thus Agatharchus was 
precisely the kind of painter for a stage. It may thus be 
considered as tolerably certain that stage-scenery came 
in at Athens in connexion with the wooden stage-build- 
ings of the Theatre of Dionysus before the middle of the 
fifth century B.c., and that the first painted scene was 
by Agatharchus. 

When, however, we speak of painting a scene for the 
stage, modern associations crowd about us, and tend to 
mislead the imagination. We at once begin to think of 
painted backgrounds representing landscapes and interiors, 
such as frequently occupy the back of the modern stage. 
But it is well known to all who have studied the course 
of ancient painting that there could not have been any 
attempt to render in perspective a natural scene so early 
as the middle of the fifth century. I propose briefly to set 
forth this fact, and then to inquire of what kind the scene 
of Agatharchus must in reality have been. We have con- 
siderable materials for the solution of this question in 
passages of ancient writers and in inscriptions, especially 
the Delian inscriptions published by M. Homolle, as well 
as in monuments of Greek painting and sculpture. 

An essential factor of the question is the condition of 
the art of painting in the fifth century and later. It is, 
of course, quite unnecessary to instruct archaeologists in 
this matter. But for the benefit of those scholars who 
are not familiar with the remains of ancient art, I may 
say a few words on the subject. Our main evidence 
comes from vases. It is well known how admirable are 
the designs and how masterly the drawing shown by 
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a great many early fifth-century vases. But in spite of 
their skill, the vase-painters move within narrow limits. 
They do not foreshorten; their idea of perspective is 
very simple and primitive, and they make no attempt at 
illusion, or at rendering natural objects in a naturalistic 
way. ‘The features of a landscape are only hinted at ; 
a few stones represent a rocky soil, a rock represents 
a mountain, a dolphin stands for the sea, an altar or a 
tripod for a sacred shrine, a pillar for a house or temple, 
and so forth. 

It may perhaps be thought that this is the case with 
vases only, and did not hold in paintings of great masters. 
But this view is not maintainable. We have Pausanias’ 
detailed description of the paintings of Polygnotus at 
Delphi, executed about 470 B.c. From it we can judge 
almost with certainty that the composition and drawing 
were closely like those of vases of the middle of the fifth 
century: the same conventions of perspective and the 
same brief and symbolical way of depicting the back- 
ground seem to have prevailed in the paintings of 
Polygnotus as in such vases as the well-known kraters of 
Orvieto and Bologna.’ A single tree represents the grove 
of Persephone. ‘The sacrifice of Odysseus is combined 
with Charon and his boat, though the two have no local 
connexion. All the groups are simple, and their interest 
lies not in the nature of the scenery or the background, 
but in the human figures, to which the background is the 
merest setting. ‘The Polygnotan scheme of perspective, 
which is best realized by the comparison of such vases as 
the krater of Orvieto, appears to have consisted merely 
in running irregular horizontal lines across the picture, 
the upper to represent a greater distance from the 
spectator. But the distant figures seem to have been 
depicted on the same scale as the nearer. Each figure 
or pair of figures stood detached and complete in itself. 


1 M.D.I., xi. 40, Suppl. 21. Compare Robert, Die TIliupersis des 
Polygnot, and Die Nekyia des Polygnot, where are able restorations of these 
paintings, reproduced in Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. v. 
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We find very similar phenomena in the case of a great 
picture of a later age. The mosaic at Pompeii repre- 
senting the battle of Issus is of all ancient pictures which 
have come down to us perhaps the finest. The vigour 
of the action and the mastery of the figures is most 
notable. The original of this great work probably 
belongs to the time shortly after Alexander the Great. 
It is very noteworthy how in this picture also all the 
attention of artist and of spectator is concentrated on 
the human figures. There is no clear indication of 
locality. One or two stones in the foreground, a ruined 
tree and a rock in the background, alone mark the land- 
scape: the sky is not represented at all. Even in Pom- 
pelan paintings, which represent painting in its most 
advanced stage in antiquity, sky and sea are represented 
very simply. Rocks and rivers are depicted without any 
sense of their true forms. Aerial effects, and such objects 
as distant hills, waves of the sea, or clouds, are not 
attempted. 

The reason of all this scarcely needs explanation to 
any one at all conversant with the Greek spirit. If 
Greek painters had given their best mind to the repre- 
sentation of landscape they might well have succeeded. 
Men and women and some animals they represent with 
an energy and success which arouse our wondering 
admiration. Men and horses interested the Greeks : but 
the scenes of nature did not interest them to the same 
degree: and to the representation of nature they did 
not give their best mind. Even in Pompeian paintings, 
instead of painting a spring, the artists would paint 
a river-god leaning on his pitcher: instead of painting a 
mountain they would depict a quite wooden rock, with 
a goat leaping on it or a mountain deity seated on it in 
the guise of a hunter. They naturally thought of the 
features of nature as appearing in human shape, rather 
than in their own material forms, and preferred to 
interpret them through human embodiments rather than 
directly. And the Pompeian perspective, though not so 
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quaintly simple as that of Polygnotus, is not worked out 
in any completeness. There is no adequate rendering of 
distance or sense of atmosphere. 

If, however, such was the state of Greek painting in 
the fifth century, and such the manner of Greek art at 
an even later time, what can be the meaning of the 
saying that a great artist who had studied perspective 
painted a scene for Aeschylus? I think the passage in 
which Vitruvius speaks of Agatharchus gives us a clue. 
Vitruvius says that he wrote a book on perspective, and 
that others followed his example. But those who thus 
wrote were, so far as we can identify them, not painters, 
but mathematicians and architects, Ictinus, Pythius, 
Hermogenes, and others. And here at once the well- 
known fact occurs to us that the great Greek temples of 
the fifth century are beyond doubt constructed with 
a careful reference to the laws of perspective. Most 
people have heard the fact that the floor of the Parthenon 
is not level but constructed so as to appear so to a spec- 
tator, and that the pillars of that temple do not taper 
with mathematical exactness, but are adapted to the eye. 
It was to architecture then, not to landscape painting, 
that the Greeks applied their discoveries in perspective. 

Now Agatharchus, as we know, painted the interiors 
of houses—was in fact the first great painter who did so. 
To paint the walls of rooms was not a custom in the fifth 
century, but it became more and more usual. At Rome 
and Pompeii we have scores of painted interiors. At 
Pompeii in particular we have chamber painting of a 
decidedly early style, going back in origin to the age of 
Alexander. What is the character of this decoration? 
It consists entirely of architectural paintings.1 In the 
later times of Pompeii the architectural style of painting 
is florid and fanciful, and the architecture is used as 
a frame for subject paintings. But earlier the painted 
architecture is simple and massive. But at all periods 


' Mau calls it the Architecturstil. It represents on the walls of rooms 
architectural elevations. 
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the architecture painted on walls, like the marble archi- 
tecture of the great Greek temples, is contrived to please 
the eye, is worked out on mathematical principles in 
accordance with perspective. 

Thus it appears that though the Greeks introduced 
perspective into landscape painting very slowly and late, 
they introduced it into the architectural decoration of 
houses earlier, indeed as early as the fifth century, and 
Agatharchus, being used to this kind of painting, and in 
all probability being the inventor of it, might well 
introduce it on the stage of Aeschylus or of Sophocles. 

It is instructive to observe that in the reliefs of Trysa 
in Lycia, dating from the middle of the fifth century, 
reliefs which have been shown by Professor Benndorf to 
have a close relation to the works of the great painters 
of Athens, we find foreshortening applied only to walls 
and buildings. In the scene of the siege of Ilium} we 
see a temple in the background, and the towers of the 
wall foreshortened. Trees, on the other hand, are 
represented with extreme convention ;? a mountain is 
represented by a rock and a goat, and the bottom of the 
sea by a line of fish. As I have already observed, man 
and his works interested the Greeks; but with nature 
they did not take the same pains. 

There is another custom of art in the fifth century 
which may help us to understand the scene painting of 
Agatharchus. ‘This is the custom of using colour, to 
make clear and emphatic what is imperfectly expressed 
in the architecture or the sculpture of the time. ‘Turn- 
ing again to the reliefs of the herodn at ‘T'rysa we find 
that in several places, especially where buildings had to 
be represented, the relief is greatly helped out by paint- 
ing. The temple in the besieged city is scarcely intelli- 
gible without the help of colour,* and the same may be 
said of another temple in the scene of the Leucippides.’ 

1 Benndorf and Niemann, Das Herodn von Gjilbaschi, Pls. 12, 13. 


2 Tbid., Pl. to. * ibid. Plex. 
ee loid.el, £2; 5 Thid., Pl. 16. 
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In the same way the Athenians of the age of the Persian 
wars helped out with painting the architectural forms 
of the pillars on which stood the images dedicated to 
Athena on the Acropolis. ‘The mouldings and volutes 
are often expressed only in colour.’ The same procedure 
was employed in the fifth century, even on sculpture in 
the round. The Athena of the pediment of Aegina wears 
sandals, but only the soles are indicated with the chisel ; 
the straps are rendered only in paint. In the pediment 
sculptures of Olympia and the metopes of the Parthenon 
colour has a most important function, hair and beard 
being often rendered in a way which is scarcely intelli- 
gible without its aid. 

We have then two facts: (1) that the Greeks of the fifth 
century applied the rules of perspective to architecture and 
not to the painting of scenes from nature, and (2) that 
they were in the habit of using colour both in architecture 
and sculpture to help the rendering of form. ‘These 
facts enable us for the first time to understand the scene- 
painting of Agatharchus. 

In the Orestean trilogy the background is a temple or 
palace. Hitherto, the Aeschylean stage, if any, had been 
a rough platform of varying shape, and with no back- 
ground at all. Now, a long narrow platform was laid 
down on short posts or piles, fixed in the ground. So 
I-would render the well-known line of Horace, ‘ modicis 
instravit pulpita tignis’.” ‘The word ‘tignis’ is usually 
rendered by ‘ beams’, but the meaning is more satis- 
factory if, in this instance, beams set up vertically are 
understood ; and ‘tigna’ seems to have this meaning in 
the difficult passage of Caesar, in which the bridge over 
the Rhine is described.? Behind this platform was the 
wooden front of the stage-buildings; and this front, 
probably a rough erection of timber, would be by 
Agatharchus painted so as to resemble generally a temple 


1 Alte Denhmaler, i. 19, &c. 2 Ars Poetica, 279. 
* Bell. Gall., iv. 17, 3 Tigna bina sesquipedalia paulum ab imo 
pracacuta ... in flumen defixerat. 
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or a palace of the heroic age. Steps, three or five in 
number would run along the front, as they usually did 
in temples, and afford an easy means of going from 
orchestra to stage. 

It does not seem that Agatharchus would produce a 
canvas scene such as ours; he would paint the front of 
the wooden skéné to look like a palace with pillars and 
cornices. ‘The building would have two storeys, and in 
the upper storey probably a balcony to serve as a @eo- 
hoyetov. It would be not a temporary but a permanent 
background to the stage ; and would serve for all plays, 
not tragedies only, but satyric plays and comedies. Nor 
would this be in any way impossible. Three doors below 
would lead out on to the stage. If the edifice had to 
serve as a temple, it would do very well. If it had to 
serve, as in comedy, as a row of private houses, it would 
also serve. There is rather more difficulty in seeing how 
it would serve in the satyric plays, where rocks and caves 
were supposed to mark the scene. But the Greeks were 
utterly unused to pictorial illusion and quite ready to 
accept any convention which was intelligible to them. 
The whole character of ancient acting, with its masks 
and trailing robes and set schemes, proves this. And 
therefore we may fairly suppose that a few imitation 
rocks strewn on the stage, perhaps a curtain or two to 
hide part of the skéné, would well suffice to satisfy the 
audience that it was in a glen or on a mountain side. 

The scene then, painted by Agatharchus, would be no 
temporary background like the modern flimsy produc- 
tions, but a permanent wooden background painted in 
perspective, so as to resemble a building of stone. Pillars 
in paint would be an essential part of it, for they were 
an essential part of all Greek building. I have said it 
would ‘ resemble generally a temple or palace’, a palace 
as well as a temple, and this would be quite possible, as 
the megaron of the old Homeric palace, with columns 
in antis was much like a temple in form; and we know 
from the excavations at Priene and elsewhere that even 
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in later times the houses of wealthy Greeks presented 
much the same appearance, with pillared front. The 
edifice might well pass as a temple ; but more probably 
the idea is derived from the palace. As the dress of the 
actors assimilated them to the wealthy men of the 
archaic age, so the house whence they came out, and 
to which they returned, would be an imitation of the 
traditional palace of the Mycenaean or post-Mycenaean 
Age. 

In this front it would seem from abundant evidence 
that there were from the beginning three doors for 
entrance and exit. As to the uses of these doors I may 
refer to Haigh, but I ought to add a few words as to 
their origin. For a temple in Greece had but one door 
in the midst, and the early megaron also had but one 
door. But beside the main entrance of an early palace, 
there was in some cases a door which led to the apart- 
ments of the women. This arrangement may be found 
at ‘Tiryns and elsewhere. And beside the great house, 
there were often in wealthy palaces in historic times, 
as wings, chambers for guests with separate entrances. 
Euripides speaks of the é€dmor Eevdves of the palace 
of Admetus. And Vitruvius! writes: ‘Small sets of 
apartments are built to the right and left, with front 
doors of their own and suitable dining-rooms and 
chambers, so that guests from abroad need not be shown 
into the peristyles, but rather into such guests’ apart- 
ments.’ Vitruvius is writing of wealthy houses of later 
time, but the custom was doubtless of early origin. It 
seems to me likely that the three doors of the Greek 
stage thus originated, or at least were thus justified. 
Vitruvius ® expressly says that the two side-doors of the 
stage led to the guest-chambers ; and though in fact this 
was not usually the case, the statement may serve as 
a hint of origins. 

The steps or ramp leading from orchestra to stage were 
in frequent. use, as may be judged by many passages in 
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the dramatists. By slow degrees the stage rose in height, 
and the steps became more numerous, not covering the 
whole front of the stage building, but being set up only 
at certain points. 

Some writers on the Greek theatre have elaborated 
hypotheses as to the scenery which seem to me not only 
unnecessary, but even absurd. ‘They have fancied that 
the whole upper part of the stage-building was blocked 
out by a canvas representing the sky, whereas the sky 
was never represented by Greek painters at all. They 
have fancied that the lower part of the stage-buildings 
was often blocked out by a wooden or canvas screen, in 
which three doors were made to correspond exactly 
with the three doors which led from the building to the 
stage; and the rest of the screen covered up with 
pictures of buildings and natural scenes, a thing quite 
inconsistent with the whole character of Greek art. 
Such theoretical views are put out of court by simple 
facts. ‘The writers neglect the consideration of the con- 
ditions under which the plays were produced. They 
are dominated by the ways of the modern stage, and 
they are unable to take themselves back into the air of 
a simpler civilization. So they imagine elaborate back- 
grounds and frequent changes of scenery, and they 
suppose that when an actor refers to something as 
present, it must have been visibly there. 

We know, however, that the background cannot have 
been changed during a play. How could it have been, 
when there was no pause, and no curtain to hide the 
operations of scene-shifters? Nay more, as tragedies, 
satyric plays, and comedies were all acted on the same 
day and in immediate succession to one another, the 
same background and the same scene had to serve for 
one play after another, with at most but trifling adapta- 
tions. 

I must next trace the history of the background of 
Agatharchus, which seems to have been copied in all 
theatres, downwards towards the Hellenistic Age. ‘This 
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may be done with the help of architectural remains and 
of inscriptions. Among the younger contemporaries of 
Agatharchus, Apollodorus of Athens, who is spoken of 
by Hesychius as oxtaypados and oxnvoypados, seems to 
have devoted attention to perspective and scene-painting. 
As the painting of Agatharchus would soon fade, and 
require renewing, it would offer to Apollodorus an 
opportunity for introducing improvements. He was 
successful in making advances in the rendering of light 
and shade, which would enable him better to make the 
painted pillars stand out from the background, and to 
recess the doors and windows. 

In the fourth and third centuries, in most of the great 
theatres of Greece, a stone skéné took the place of the 
older wooden erection; and at a somewhat later time 
the wooden stage in front of the skéné was superseded 
by one of stone. Of course the erection of an archi- 
tectural front to the stage-buildings would do away with 
the necessity for a painted imitation of palace or temple- 
front. But the process of petrifaction was a gradual one, 
and for a long time painting remained an important 
element in the front of the skéné. We may best see 
this from the very important inscriptions of Delos 
collected by M. Homolle. The Director of the French 
School of Athens is unable to satisfy himself whether, in 
the early part of the third century, the stage-buildings 
of Delos were made of wood, or whether the foundations 
of walls were of stone, and wood was only used to fill 
up a stone framework. We know that in the theatres at 
Eretria and other sites, when the front of the stage was 
adorned with stone columns, the interstices between 
those columns were filled up with wooden boards or 
pinakes, which ran in grooves cut in the pillars. This 
arrangement seems also to have been adopted for the 
front of the stage-buildings at Delos. The inscriptions 
make it certain that oxyvy, TpooKyveov, and TAPATKYHVLA 
alike were partly made of pinakes, wooden boards, 
squared and painted, of which there were at least two 
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rows one above the other. Some information as to the 
painting of these boards is to be extracted from the 
Delian inscriptions. One exceedingly important fact 
meets us at once, that the painting alike of skéné, para- 
skenia, and hyposkenion was paid for, not in the cost of 
the production of plays, but in the ordinary cost of con- 
struction. There is no indication that it had any relation 
to plays to be performed. The painting, naturally, was 
renewed from time to time: but only at considerable 
intervals. As to the fashion of the painting we have 
some hints; pinakes were inserted in the proscenium and 
the paraskenia, but the painting is sometimes apparently 
not confined to pinakes, for in 274 B.c. some contractors 
undertake yparbat Tas oKnvas Kal TQ TApAacKyVLa at 
the large cost of 2,500 drachms. The word ypdisau 
used in this and other places seems to imply not mere 
house-painting in masses of colour, but the representa- 
tion of actual objects, that is, architectural details. 

It thus appears probable that the pinakes and the 
wooden parts of the walls of the front of the skéné at 
Delos were painted on the same principles on which the 
house-painters of Pompeii proceeded : that is, they were 
coloured to represent pillars, windows, inlaid marbles, 
and architectural decoration. If so, the line started by 
Agatharchus would be continued to quite a late period 
in the history of the Greek stage. 

That the paintings of the front of the skéné were in 
Hellenistic times mostly architectural seems to be shown 
by various passages of ancient writers. ‘Thus Polybius?* 
says that history, compared with epideictic discourses, 
bears the same relation to them which real buildings and 
objects bear to those which appear in the paintings of 
the skéné. Valerius Maximus? tells us that Claudius 
Pulcher caused the front wall of a skéné to be decked 
with varied colour and fresh painting: crows are said 
to have tried to settle on a roof which was painted. 
Vitruvius * writes, ‘ in scaenis pictis videntur columnarum 
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projecturae, mutulorum ecphorae, signorum figurae pro- 
minentes,’ &c. 

So far as I know, the only piece of archaeological 
evidence which has been brought forward to prove the 
use of painted screens is from Megalopolis. The theatre 
there was peculiar, in that the house of assembly called 
the Thersilion stood opposite to the seats of the theatre, 
and seems to have been used as a stage-building, or at 
least for some of the purposes of a stage-building, for 
evidently it would not have done to store, in so important 
a meeting place, the contrivances in use for dramatic 
performances. So a building, identified by an inscription 
as oxnvoOyky, was set up at the side of it, to hold the 
masks and robes and stage properties. In this building 
was a long basis, in a line with the bottom of the five 
steps which led up to the Thersilion. Dorpfeld supposed 
that on this basis was stored a long erection which ran 
out on wheels close in front of the steps. Here he seems 
to be right; but I would differ from him as to the 
purpose of this erection. He supposes it to have been 
a huge painted screen, to be used as a background to 
the acting in the orchestra. Haigh produces several 
arguments to show that this is impossible.? It is indeed 
evident enough that a huge screen on slight supports, 
a hundred feet long and at least twenty feet high, would 
be shattered by a very moderate breeze. I would rather 
suggest that what was rolled out from the oxynvobyKn was 
a solid but low basis, five or six feet high, that is so high that 
the top of it was on a level with the topmost step of the 
Thersilion ; and that from it a platform of boards was laid 
across to this topstep. ‘This would makea stage, neither high 
nor deep, but sufficient for the purposes of a Greek play. 

Haigh is disposed to leave it in doubt whether there 
was in use in Greek theatres a curtain to draw up or down, 
so as temporarily to conceal the stage. I think it certain 
that there was no such curtain. In Roman theatres we 
can produce proof of the existence of a curtain which 


1 See the plan in Haigh, p. 138, 2 Haigh, p. 160, 
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was brought up from, and lowered into, a deep groove 
in the front of the stage. But as all the elaborate re- 
searches of Dérpfeld and Puchstein have not discovered 
any such arrangement in any Greek theatre, we may be 
sure that it did not exist there. 


V. STAGE-MACHINERY 


I turn next to some of the more movable features of 
the Greek stage, especially the éxxd«dyua and the 
mepiaxtot. ‘The former of these is spoken of as used 
when slaying had taken place behind the scene, and the 
bodies had to be brought forward onto the stage; but 
it was used on other occasions also. It was perhaps first 
used in the Orestean trilogy, but after that quite usually. 
The view that it was a small platform or car wheeled 
forward through one of the doors of the scene front, 
loaded with corpses or living persons, corresponds with 
the descriptions in ancient writers. So Pollux, iv. 128. 
The Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharnians 408, writes : 
‘The term éxxv«Anpa denotes a wooden contrivance on 
wheels, which when turned displays to the spectators 
outside what is supposed to take place within the house.’ 
The term ‘when turned,’ zepiorpepdopevov, is some- 
what ambiguous. Hence some modern writers have 
imagined an elaborate contrivance for rolling aside part 
of the front of the stage building, so that the audience 
could see what is passing, or has passed, behind it. But 
such contrivances are quite foreign to the extreme 
simplicity of the Aeschylean stage ; moreover, it would 
not be possible by such a contrivance to make visible 
what was behind the stage front, except to those of the 
audience who were immediately in front ; those in the 
wings of the auditorium would see nothing. 

That the éxx«v«\nua was in fact a small stage upon 
wheels seems to be proved by a piece of archaeological 
evidence. Mr. Fossum,’ who was engaged in 1891 on 


1 Amer. Journal of Archaeclogy, 1898, p. 187. 
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behalf of the American School of Athens in excavating 
the theatre at Eretria, has declared his conviction that 
he discovered there remains of the eiaxv«dnua, a pair 
of parallel lines of slabs of bluish marble on which the 
éxxv«Anpa tan backwards and forwards between the skéné 
and the stage. If he is right, he has found strong evidence 
that the ekkyklema ran on wheels on the level, not of the 
orchestra, but of the top of the proscenium, in fact of 
the stage or Noyetov ; and this would seem to show that 
all the acting in tragedies took place at this level, and so 
would be inconsistent with the Dérpfeldian theory of 
the stage. Dr. Dérpfeld, in a letter to Mr. Fossum,’ 
allows that some contrivance ran backwards and forwards 
on his rails, but he thinks that this contrivance was not 
the ekkyklema but a crane, to bear aloft deities and their 
chariots. "This view seems somewhat forced, and that of 
Mr. Fossum indefinitely more probable. 

The character of the wepiaxror is. equally simple and 
equally clear. We have unambiguous testimony by 
Vitruvius and Pollux. They were upright three-sided 
prisms, turning on a pivot, placed near the two side 
doors of the stage, and bearing on each side a different 
device, which could be in turn presented to the spectators, 
to indicate a change of scene.” 

As to the size and exact place of the periacti, the only 
definite monumental evidence which has been brought 
forward comes from Epidaurus. In the two wings of 
the stage, the paraskenia, of the theatre there, Dr. Dérp- 
feld calls attention to two openings in the wall facing the 
orchestra ; beneath, in the midst of each opening, was 
a hole in which a pivot seems to have turned. He thinks 
that periacti moved here, probably rather two-sided 
than three-sided. ‘The space to be filled by one side of 
each periactos would be some four feet in width by ten 


' Amer. Fournal of Archaeology, 1898, p. 193. 

* Vitruvius, v. 8. Servius, ad Verg., Georg., ili. 24, speaks of the periactos 
as scaena versilis, ‘ Versilis tum erat, cum subito tota machinis quibusdam 
convertebatur, et aliam picturae faciem ostendebat.’ 
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or more feet in height. The position thus assigned to 
the periacti is not that given them by Pollux, who says 
that they stood by the side doors on to the stage. The 
use of periacti being, as will be presently shown, quite 
conventional, it would not greatly matter whether they 
stood at orchestra level or at the level of the stage. But 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s view needs further proof. A two-sided 
periactos is quite out of accord with our testimony in 
regard to these machines from ancient writers; and 
boards placed in the positions assigned them by Dr. Dérp- 
feld would have been invisible to that part of the audience 
which had not the advantage of sitting opposite to thestage, 
being hidden by the projecting corners of the paraskenia. 

It has been doubted whether periacti were in use in 
the fifth century. In my opinion an arrangement so 
simple, so conventional, and yet so effective, is quite in 
the manner of that century. One grammarian mentions 
them among the stage furniture introduced by Aeschylus. 
Of course we cannot rely entirely on such authority. But 
the contrivance is of the same class as the ekkyklema and 
as the mask, which were certainly Aeschylean. It has 
sometimes been supposed that the periacti stood in line 
with a painted background, and when turned altered 
a small part of that background. ‘That would be at once 
elaborate and ineffective. I think that the periacti stood 
alone; and that they indicated a change of scene in 
a merely symbolical way. 

The vases of the fifth century furnish us with any 
number of examples to show how the painters of that 
age indicated locality. It was done on the principle of 
making a single typical feature stand for the whole.' 


1 A few instances may be desirable :— 


Domestic interior ; closet : Gerhard, Vases et Coupes 28 
Ida ; rock and goats : 3 Pe II 
Temple of Apollo ; tree, altar: ~ Auserl. V asenb. 224 
Palaestra ; columns, strigils : Pe a 281 
Music School; column, instruments : as oo 304. 
Tent of Achilles : Hartwig, Metstersch. 41 
Palace of Agamemnon : - . 
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Transferring this custom to the stage, it will I think be 
clear how easily and naturally a painter of that age could 
on the side of a periactos depict all that was necessary 
for the identification of a locality. A pillar and statue 
would indicate the temple of any given deity, the door 
of a closet an interior, a tree a grove, and so forth. Pollux 
gives us a suggestion as to the kind of scenes commonly 
shown by the periacti. As the passage has been much 
discussed I will give it at length:+ kxaraBd\jpara de 
iddopara 7 Tivakes Hoav exovTes ypadas TH XpEela TOV 
Spapatwv tpoapopous’ KateBadXeTo 0 emt TAS TEPLAKTOUS 
dpos Sexvivta 7 OdhatTayv 7H ToTapov 7 aAXoO TL TOLOUTOL. 
Several writers on the Greek stage regard the earlier 
part of this passage as referring to a painted background ; 
I think, on the contrary, that it implies that canvas or 
wooden tablets were affixed to the sides of the periacti, 
giving the scenes described. A mountain would be 
represented by a rock, with perhaps a goat or two: the 
sea by a waved line with blue colour below it, and a 
dolphin leaping above it. Perhaps a river, as is so very 
commonly the case in Greek art, might be represented 
by a reclining river-god, holding a vessel of water. ‘The 
presence of river-gods to mark locality is to be found, in 
the opinion of most archaeologists, in fifth-century pedi- 
ments. Just as the audience on seeing a particular dress 
and mask would at once know what character was meant, 
in an exactly similar fashion they would, on seeing the 
device on a periactos, at once identify the scene which 
was to be understood. A turn of the prism, and all both 
far and near would realize that the scene was transferred 
to a new place, and what the place was. In the absence 
of a play-bill some such conventional arrangement was 
necessary. 

It seems a natural extension of the convention when 
Pollux adds that a turn of the right periactos changes 
the zé7os, while a turn of both together will change 
the y#pa. One would suppose, for example, that in the 
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Ajax the rémos is changed and in the Eumenides the 
x@pa; let us then try to see how this would be rendered. 
We may suppose that in the 4jax, the prows of two 
ships, standing for the Greek camp and fleet, were repre- 
sented on paintings suspended on both periacti. If one 
were turned, then at one end of the stage a ship would 
still be seen, but at the other end, where Ajax falls on 
his sword, there would be only rock and stone. In the 
Eumenides, in the first act Delphi could easily be indicated 
to a Greek if one periactos showed a figure of Apollo, 
the other the sacred omphalos, which frequently appears 
on vases to indicate Delphi. Then in the second act the 
painted figure of Apollo would make way for that of 
Athena on one of the periacti, while on the other the 
omphalos would be replaced by the sacred olive of the 
Athenian Acropolis. It may be, however, that Pollux, 
as is so often the case with him, here makes a general 
rule on the basis of one or two instances. 

When a fresh play came on, the pictures on the periacti 
could be in a moment removed by workmen who stood 
behind the front of the skéné, and were invisible to the 
spectators, and others put in their places, to move on 
the same pivots, giving fresh localities. Any extensive 
change of background is only possible when, as on the 
modern stage, there is a curtain to be raised or lowered, 
which will conceal the movements of scene-shifters. 
On the Greek stage there was no curtain; hence it was 
necessary that changes of scenery should be carried out 
under the eyes of the spectators. And the device of the 
periacti enabled this to be done rapidly, simply, and, to 
a Greek audience, intelligibly. 

I conceive that we have now described in full the 
function of the periacti. It is, however, supposed by 
some writers that Pollux assigns to these machines far 
more elaborate functions. In a passage cited below '! 


. lal , lol lal x \ / 
1 Pollux, iv. 126. zap’ éxdtepa de tov Ovo Oupdv TOV TEpl THY méeanv 
\ \ / / 4 
dAXat dvo «lev ay, pia. Exatéepwlev, mpos &s at repiaKTou CUPTETnyarw, 1 
: a + / / \ 
pov bia TA. ééw ToAEws OnAodoa, 4 8 ETépa TA ek TOAEWS, padioTa TA éK 
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he is supposed to affirm that the periactos on the right 
exhibits what is outside the city, while that on the left 
exhibits what comes from the city, and especially from 
the harbour, and introduces marine deities and objects 
too heavy for the méchané to carry. This way of taking 
the passage seems to me to deprive it of sense: it is 
impossible to see how the painting of a periactos could 
show ta é« Auysévos, or how it could bring in marine 
deities. Some commentators absurdly suppose that the 
sea deities would be perched on a shelf of the periactos, 
and so become visible as it turned. But these difficulties 
vanish if we suppose, as Oehmichen and others have 
already maintained, that the descriptions of Pollux refer 
not to the periacti but to the doors by which they stood ; 
and this seems by far the simplest and most natural way 
of taking the passage, the words mpds as at mepiaxror 
cupmernyaow being merely a parenthesis, put in to 
define more exactly the position of the doors. By one 
door would enter those from the country, by the other 
those from the city and the harbour. Most deities would 
descend in the méchané, but marine deities would enter 
on the ordinary level by the door leading from the 
harbour, that is they would be wheeled onto the stage 
through the side door, and in the same manner would be 
brought in whatever was too heavy for the crane to bear. 
It may be objected that a passage of Vitruvius,! which 
connects the periacti with the gods, seems to be incon- 
sistent with this simple interpretation. He speaks of 
periacti, ‘quae cum aut fabularum mutationes sunt 
futurae seu deorum adventus cum tonitribus repentinis, 
versentur, mutentque speciem ornationis in fronte’. This 
passage, however, is of quite simple interpretation. It 
does not imply that the gods were introduced by the 
periacti, but only that when the gods were about. to 
appear the locality as indicated by the periacti was 
changed, as indeed was very natural. 
Aypwevos’ Kal Geovs Te Oadrartious eraye, Kal rave’ boa emaxGeotepa ovTa 
) pnxavn pepew ddvvaret. 1 W. 3. 
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The next question which arises is whether there was 
not on the early Greek stage some scenery of a more 
detached and temporary character, and having closer 
reference to the requirements of particular plays than the 
painted pinakes; and at the same time less summary 
and conventional than the designs on the periacti. If 
such scenery was in use, it certainly did not consist of 
a continuous painted background, but of much simpler 
contrivances. ‘The doors of the skéné, I imagine, were 
always visible, and used. To put in front of them a long 
canvas, and to make doors in it corresponding to the 
stage doors, seems a most impractical and absurd arrange- 
ment. But by means of curtains and furniture a par- 
ticular character could easily be given to the doors. 

This seems to be clearly implied in the well-known 
passage, in which Vitruvius speaks of the doors of the 
stage, ‘mediae valvae ornatus habeant regiae aulae’. 
And again, ‘ tragicae scaenae deformantur columnis et 
fastiglis et signis reliquisque regalibus rebus, comicae 
autem aedificiorum privatorum habent speciem, satyricae 
vero ornantur arboribus speluncis montibus reliquisque 
agrestibus rebus.’ I do not regard these words as imply- 
ing, either on the early or the late Greek stage, any 
elaborate arrangements of cork pillars and other theatrical 
properties. To put these up on the stage in the brief 
intervals between plays seems impossible in the absence 
of a curtain. Something far simpler sufficed, though 
what exactly was done we have no means for ascertaining 
with certainty, but it seems likely that in the fifth 
century, at all events, amid the many conventions of the 
Aeschylean stage, very summary changes of scenery would 
satisfy the audience. 

Some Hellenistic reliefs are very suggestive in the 
matter of a stage background. One of these in particular ' 
presents us with a scene from a comedy, acted on a stage. 
A door visible in the background is adorned with wreaths, 


1 Schreiber, Hellenist. Reliefs, Pl. 83: Dérpfeld and Reisch, p. 327: 
cf. Schreiber, Pl. 85, &c. 
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bucrania, and griffins; part of the front of the skéné is 
cut off by a curtain. Such simple modifications of the 
background as this are quite Greek in style, and are 
sufficient for the purpose of adapting a permanent stone 
front to various representations. 

On the present occasion I must confine the discussion 
to general principles, and cannot examine at length how 
these principles were applied in the staging of various 
ancient plays. ‘To do this adequately would require 
a volume. It need here only be said that we must not 
take too seriously the references to the scene which are 
not unfrequent in the mouths of the characters of 
tragedy, especially in the plays of Euripides. A crucial 
example may be found in that passage of the Jon’ in 
which the chorus describe as if they were visible the 
pedimental sculptures or, as some prefer to think, the 
metopes, of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. ‘They speak 
of sculptured groups representing the slaying of the 
Lernaean Hydra by Heracles and Iolaus, the overthrow- 
ing of the Chimaera by Bellerophon, and several scenes 
from the battle of the Gods and Giants. ‘There is no 
evidence from other quarters that these subjects were 
sculptured on the Delphic temple: Pausanias describes 
the temple of the fourth century, and not that of the 
time of Euripides, and so does not come in. But the 
subjects were among those most commonly represented 
in ancient art, and perfectly familiar to every one of the 
audience. 1 conceive that the descriptions are merely 
fanciful and imaginary, and that we cannot press the 
testimony of Euripides to prove either that these subjects 
were really represented at Delphi or that they were 
introduced at Athens for the occasion on the front of the 
skéné. We moderns find it difficult to realize how far 
more naturalistic we are in theatrical representations than 
the Greeks. In the same play of the Jon,? later on, 
a servant describes in great detail a piece of tapestry 
dedicated by Heracles out of the spoils of the Amazons. 


1], 184-218, 2]. 1146. 
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Surely in this case we can scarcely imagine that he pro- 
duced on the stage a garment embroidered with the 
scenes described by the poet. But the two descriptions 
are alike vivid and detailed. 

In like manner the elaborate backgrounds sometimes 
supposed to be implied in other plays of Euripides need 
scarcely be taken seriously. Dr. Reisch says that in the 
Andromeda of Euripides, the heroine appeared fastened 
to a rock close to the sea; I strongly suspect, however, 
that a dolphin and a line of waves on one of the periacti 
would represent the sea. The same writer thinks that 
the background of the Troades represented burning Ilium, 
which, I presume, came tumbling down on the stage 
like the city in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Claudian. Even 
Dr. Reisch, however, is staggered, when in the Hercules 
Furens the palace comes clattering down, and yet a little 
later in the play its front is spoken of as still standing. 
We are told that when the Jncendium of Afranius was 
played before Nero, a real house was burned. Such 
a tasteless and ridiculous bit of realism was quite suitable 
to Nero, but would have been looked on with disdain in 
the better days of the Attic stage. 

It does not seem impossible to realize what the back- 
ground of the Greek stage was like in the various periods 
of dramatic representation. We know that in the case 
of such theatres as that of Aspendus it was an elaborate 
architectural stone front with pillars, cornices, and 
windows, rising to a considerable height, and divided 
into storeys. Of a similar kind, no doubt, though less 
elaborate, were the fronts of the skénae in the great 
Greek theatres of the Hellenistic Age, at Athens, Megalo- 
polis, Epidaurus, and other places. At an earlier time, 
in the fifth and fourth centuries, the stage-buildings were 
of wood. But there can scarcely be a doubt that in 
architectural character they resembled the stone build- 
ings which succeeded them, though on a less ambitious 
scale and a simpler plan. The doors on to the stage at 
all periods were house doors; and the walls in which 
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they were cut must have stood for house walls. ‘This 
background would stand for temple, palace, or house, as 
the case required, and any differentia of scenery necessary 
for the purposes of any particular play would be added 
either by the use of periacti or by the introduction of 
very simple stage properties. 


VI. Tue SHAKESPEARIAN PARALLEL 


Ir is probable that some readers who feel the force 
of the preceding demonstrations will regard them as 
proving that the Greek stage arrangements were not only 
simple but absurd. I must repeat the remark already 
made, that I am in no way trying to lay down laws for 
the modern revival of Greek plays, but only endeavouring 
to prove what was in the mind of the great dramatists 
when they wrote. To a complete understanding of their 
plays such realization is necessary. But it may well be 
confined to scholars. ‘The revival of a Greek play must 
necessarily be a compromise ; and if it impresses on the 
minds of the audience something of the beauty and charm 
of the dramas, we need not criticize small inaccuracies. 

But there is to be found a close analogy from the 
English drama. ‘The plays of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries were produced in a way even simpler and 
more conventional than the way used by the Attic 
dramatists. When Shakespeare wrote Hamlet and the 
Midsummer Night's Dream and ‘fulius Caesar, the staging 
of which he was thinking was worlds apart from the very 
elaborate staging to which we have become accustomed 
in the revivals of Irving and other managers. The 
Elizabethan Stage Society has long maintained this, and 
proved it to all those who can weigh evidence. But in 
fact the simplicity of the Elizabethan stage has long been 
known to students. The stage was a simple wooden 
platform of little depth: the background was a hanging 
of arras, which was not changed; in it was a small balcony. 
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There were no actresses: the parts even of Portia and 
Desdemona were taken by male actors. The acts were 
not rigidly divided, and the interval between them was 
of the briefest. Historical accuracy in dress and acces- 
sories was not regarded. There was no attempt to 
represent localities. Every reader of Shakespeare will 
have noticed how he flits from place to place like a bird : 
the modern stage-manager has to omit a great deal, and 
takes up an endless time with the shifting of scenes. 
The ordinary length of a performance was two hours. 
The whole stress rested on the actors; but in their case 
also there was nothing of the extreme emotion and 
realism of the modern stage. The actors of Shakespeare 
did not indeed wear masks: but masks were constantly 
used in certain kinds of dramatic performances in the 
age of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

‘There can be no doubt that Shakespeare, in the composition 
of his plays, could not have contemplated the introduction of 
scenic accessories. He could the more readily raise his public up 
to his point of view, as their thoughts were not constantly dis- 
tracted by outward decoration and subordinate details, attention 
was concentrated on the actor, with whose movement, boldly 
defined against a simple background, nothing interfered.’ 


I venture to think that although we may well improve 
on the extreme simplicity of the Elizabethan stage, yet 
to make much of the externals of the plays, so that the 
Midsummer Night's Dream or The Tempest becomes a sort 
of pantomime, is to obscure the poetry and imagination 
of the dramatist, and to degrade it with materialism. 
But however this may be, we are justified in saying that 
there is a disharmony between such rendering and the 
text of the dramatist. That the plays can stand this 
complete change of presentation shows how much of 
poetic genius there is in them. In the same way the 
plays of the Attic dramatists are not ruined by a pre- 
sentation quite foreign to the mind and intention of the 
writers. The spirit lives on, though the body is changed. 
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Address at the First International Congress of Archaeologists 
at Athens, 1905 


Tus Executive Committee of the Congress has imposed upon 
me, as one of the Delegates of the University of Oxford, a task 
not only beyond my powers, but I fear beyond those of any man. 
They have asked me to express in few words the feelings of interest 
and satisfaction with which the Universities of Europe and 
America take part in the First International Congress in Archaeo- 
logy, held in that city of the world which, beyond all others, is 
of supreme archaeological interest to most of us. 

It is suitable to the charming courtesy, which marks such 
gatherings as this, that the representatives of the great universities 
of Europe should be for a moment content to be represented by 
a member of the Universities of Oxford and of Cambridge. The 
Universities of Italy are more ancient than our English seats of 
learning, the University of Paris has a more illustrious history, we 
cannot for a moment rival the Universities of Germany in the 
production of learned work; but we can at least say this, that 
our education, whatever be its faults, has always been based upon 
a Hellenic foundation, that Plato, ‘Thucydides, Sophocles have 
been to our educated youth the great masters of thought and of 
style, that we have never allowed the best teachings of the ancient 
world to be set aside by the tendencies of material progress, that 
to us man and his works are still the noblest object of study. 

The oldest university of Europe, or the youngest of America, 
will be unable to maintain itself as a centre of light and culture, 
unless it is determined not only to study the world of nature, 
but also to make the utmost use of all that the past has bequeathed 
to us in philosophy, history, and art, in training the rising genera- 
tion. It is the extant remains of antiquity—buildings, works of 
art, Inscriptions—with which in this congress we are concerned, 
and no one who has any experience can doubt that archaeological 
study and excavation, the remains scattered over the soil or 
gathered in our museums, tend greatly to increase our knowledge 
of ancient history and ancient life, and make civilizations which 
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have perished rise from their graves, and become our teachers in 
many fields of experience. 

You have expressed, Mr. Rector, in very kind terms the satis- 
faction with which your university welcomes its guests. Yet 
I am sure that a greater pleasure is ours. To one who has been 
in youth initiated into the culture of Hellas, few pleasures could 
be greater than are furnished by a journey in Greece. Greece 
owes her freedom and her position among the nations to the 
sympathy of Europe. But surely the debt of Europe to Greece 
is greater by far. It seems almost impossible that the first archaeo- 
logical congress should be held anywhere but in Greece. It was 
Greece which first taught men to think with method. And still 
the methods in science, both natural and historic, are Greek in 
essence. All that relates to Greece has been in our universities 
studied more exactly than what relates to other countries— 
language, philosophy, history. And archaeology is no exception. 
It was the light afforded by the exquisite remains of ancient 
Hellas which first taught archaeology to use her eyes, and the 
scientific method spread from the study of Hellenic remains to 
the monuments of other countries. Classical archaeology is the 
really academic branch of the study, the branch which bears 
most fruit in our universities, and which is of most value in our 
curricula. We must not stop with Hellas, but we are wise to 
begin with her. 

Such meetings as the present greatly aid the universities in 
both of their functions. ‘They forward that scientific research 
which has its natural home not only in the learned society or 
Academy, as to which M. Collignon has spoken so admirably, but 
also in the university. And they aid university professors and 
teachers in devising better methods for imparting knowledge to 
their pupils. And beyond all this, as men cannot work without 
friendship and sympathy, we carry back to our museums and 
lecture-rooms torches fresh lighted at the fire of a common 
enthusiasm. 

We remember that it was ancient Hellas which made the 
Panegyris a great institution. ‘The festivals of Olympia and 
Delphi, the sites of which are now so well known to us, brought 
together the Greeks from all lands in a religious and social gather- 
ing. Most of the great councils of the early Church were held 
in Greek lands. Our modern international meetings to advance 
science carry out the same ideas. ‘The nations of Europe are 
held together not only by community of religion, but also by the 
fact that their culture is based upon that which arose in Hellas 
in the great days of Hellas. In greeting Athens the universities 
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greet the spiritual mother of us all, the city apart from which 
we should all be living at a lower intellectual and spiritual level. 
We come gladly to the beautiful house of our mother, and warmly 
appreciate the hospitality extended to us by the capital of modern 
Hellas. Athens has already given liberal hospitality to directors 
and students of the Schools founded by the nations of Europe, 
who meet here to continue the archaeological studies they have 
begun in our universities. We recognize her kindness to our 
colleagues, and gratefully accept for ourselves all the helps and 
facilities for the study of sites and of monuments which have 
been so liberally placed at our disposal. And, to conclude, we 
wish to the young and rising University of Athens an ever deepen- 
ing life, and an ever broadening circle of influence. ‘The university 
will certainly never be wanting in illustrious professors and able 
students. May it spread on all sides the light of truth and wisdom ! 
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Address to the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
on retiring from the Presidency of the Society in Ig1I 


Aut archaeologists love what is unique. And the occasion 
to-day is an unique one. No president of this society has hitherto 
resigned his office; we have lost our presidents only by death. 
I wish to use this opportunity to bring before the society a few 
faets as to the recent history and a few thoughts as to the future 
prospects of our society, and the studies which it exists to promote. 

Looking first at our own history, I can find little cause for any 
feeling except thankfulness and a good courage. From the days 
of our first meeting in 1879 our course has been one of expansion, 
and I hope, of growing usefulness. Our journal has year by year 
garnered a store of archaeological discovery and historic research ; 
our library has so grown that a change of address has become 
necessary ; our collection of photographs and lantern slides has 
become enormous. But it is the great and rare distinction of 
this society that it has not been content to exist only for itself. 
It has taken an active part in the formation of other societies 
and institutions to deal with parts of its own field or similar 
fields adjoining. ‘The foundation of the two British Schools at 
Athens and at Rome is no longer modern history. But even 
during the past year it has been the good fortune of the officers 
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of this society to see realized the plan which they were the first 
to bring forward, for the formation of a society to do for Roman 
studies what we have tried to do for Hellenic studies. To some 
of us it has been unpleasant to find that it was impossible so to 
extend the activity of this society as to include within it Roman 
as well as Greek history, literature, and antiquities. But we 
found such expansion to be inconsistent with our constitution, 
and were obliged to pass on the task to our colleagues and friends 
who have specially devoted themselves to Roman studies. 

Thus up to the present moment we have been growing, and we 
in this room may claim that we have not fallen short of the ancient 
maxim that men should hand on to their successors undiminished 
what in the way of good they have received from their pre- 
decessors. 

When we turn from the history of our own society to the state 
and the future prospects of those Hellenic studies which are dear 
to all of us, the outlook is less pleasing. ‘There can be little doubt 
that in all European countries, and countries colonized by 
Europeans, the vogue of Hellenic studies is receding rather than 
advancing. You are doubtless aware that quite recently the 
University of Oxford has decided to admit to her degrees certain 
classes of students without the knowledge of the Greek language 
which has hitherto been required. Cambridge must needs follow 
the example. I am not ashamed to say that, for my own part, 
I supported the concession, believing that the position of Greek 
studies in education must be maintained by dwelling on their 
intrinsic nobleness and usefulness rather than by a compulsion 
which only arouses disgust in the student. But it is useless to 
deny that the course of education is trending in other directions 
than towards Greek. ‘The cause is partly the rapid growth of 
physical science and the glamour which surrounds recent dis- 
coveries in regard to our material surroundings, and recent 
inventions based on those discoveries. Partly, it is the increased 
hurry and rush of modern life, which will not allow time for the 
laying of a Greek foundation of general culture. Partly it is 
a growing belief that since the world is so different from what it 
was two thousand years ago, the literature of modern Europe 
must be better suited to foster the higher mental and moral 
developments of our times than the literature of the ancient 
world. 

For these and other reasons we must expect that the proportion 
of our young men who learn Greek will diminish. ‘There is little 
fear that the highly educated and cultured will give up Greek, 
since it is the almost universal opinion of such people that no 
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substitute can be found for Greek poetry and history and philo- 
sophy as the foundation of the higher kind of education. But 
there may be a danger that the knowledge of these things may be 
confined in future to a narrower circle, to small coteries standing 
apart from the general intellectual activity of the nation. ‘his 
danger we shall have to face. Our colleagues of the Classical 
Association are taking the bull by the horns, and doing what they 
can to widen the interest in the Greek and Roman classics. My 
colleague, Professor Gilbert Murray, has been especially efficient 
in this task ; it is a triumph to have secured for a play of Euripides 
a run ina London theatre. Yet I think it is not only in a demo- 
cratic direction that we must look for help in the maintenance 
among us of an interest in Greek studies. 

I think that a natural and healthy division of functions is taking 
place. Our friends, or indeed our other selves, of the Classical 
Association are struggling with the question of the classics in 
schools and in education generally, checking the tendency to 
a merely utilitarian bent in education, trying to preserve the 
English tradition of a classical education by adapting it to modern 
circumstances. ‘They wish to spread widely the advantages of 
a really humanist education. ‘The task of this society, and of the 
newly founded Roman Society, is to see rather to the depth 
than to the wide diffusion of classical culture, to retain in touch 
with it the best minds, to see that the seeds of thought and art 
planted long ago in Hellas should still bear fruit in our twentieth 
century. 

And surely no age since the Renaissance has had more need of 
constant contact with classical models. As democracy spreads 
apace, there is naturally, alike in literature and in art, a tendency 
towards the unregulated. We are in danger of plunging into 
chaos. ‘The revolt against authority calls in question all that is 
regarded as settled and conventional, whether good or bad. In 
literature each writer tries to surprise, to rouse, perhaps to shock, 
public opinion, and fights for his own hand, quite regardless of 
the tendency of his works. In painting we have seen the chaos 
of the impressionists, followed by the absurdities of the post- 
impressionists. ‘The sign-posts are thrown down, the roads are 
deserted, and each artist is trying to make his way over moor and 
fen towards an uncertain goal. In real truth, we are in danger 
of a new barbarism, our liberty has long verged towards licence, 
and the value of any settled rules, any fixed points, in criticism 
and history has become inestimable. 

Now, I take the great principle of this society to be as follows : 
the working of the Greek spirit is not merely a thing of the past, 
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but a need of the present. The laws of beauty and of order 
which Greece gave to the world are of eternal significance. ‘They 
appear in a fresh light to each generation. But Greece can only 
be kept thus living and working among us by a constant stream 
of new studies and fresh discoveries. As in the physical sciences, 
so in this branch of historic study, we must be constantly finding 
new facts, or looking at old facts in a new light. The lake must 
be kept sweet by pouring through it a constant stream of spring 
water. The fresh treatment of ancient writers, new views of 
philosophy, new theories in philology, all tend to renew Greek 
studies. But the most constant and abundant supply of fresh 
material and new methods in Hellenic studies comes from explora- 
tion and excavation on Greek soil. ‘Thence we gain fresh in- 
formation as to ancient life and history, we acquire fresh works 
of art, fresh inscriptions and manuscripts. We attain to direct 
touch with what has survived from ancient Greek times ; and when 
we put the new facts by the side of those already known, the result 
is a sudden expansion and a delightful vivification of our know- 
ledge. The Greeks seem to step out of sculptured portrait and 
written record, and to mingle with us familiarly. They teach 
us things they never taught us before. ‘They speak not a dead 
but a living language; and we feel how much nearer they are 
to our best selves than are our own ancestors, or many of our 
contemporaries. ‘To make ancient Greece live again, or to keep 
alive its spirit as a corrective to many modern tendencies which 
lead to destruction, is our main purpose as a society. 

This fresh communion with the Greek spirit may be attained 
in various ways. ‘Io many, Homer and Euripides and Plato, read 
in the hours snatched from professional work in the world, keep 
alive a friendship begun in youth. A few may collect Greek coins 
or gems, the mere sight of which is a medicine to the eyes. Many 
have experienced the delight of travel in Greece and Asia Minor, 
and that most historic of countries, Sicily. In any of these ways 
enthusiasm may be sustained. But our principle is that know- 
ledge as well as emotion is necessary to the full enjoyment of what 
is Hellenic. In every pursuit of life, and even in every recreation, 
the few must toil for the many. ‘The specialist must devote 
himself to the illumination of some particular passage of history 
or some class of monuments, and thoroughly explore all that can 
possibly be ascertained in regard to it, in order that he may, so 
to speak, add a few bricks to the fabric of our knowledge. ‘The 
teacher must go on learning and exploring, or his teaching soon 
becomes dull and jejune. It is not merely the results of his 
researches which are of value. The chief value lies in the process, 
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in the mental training and discipline which it involves. In my 
opinion no one can be fully trained in any branch of human and 
historic study who has not at once a wide outlook over a con- 
siderable range of knowledge and a complete and intimate 
knowledge of a small part of the field over which he looks out. 
Of course, we in this society are by no means all specialists. But 
I think we all have some sympathy with the specialist, we are 
glad that he should be working among us, and we are grateful 
when he takes the trouble to put his new views and his results 
in a form in which they can be understood and appreciated by 
the mass of those who value the classics in education. 

Let me turn for a few minutes from the general subject of 
Hellenic studies to that branch with which I am more especially 
connected, the archaeological, and in particular to the archaeology 
of the museum and the lecture-room, rather than that of the 
spade, for from them also come many important additions to our 
knowledge. When this society was founded, thirty years ago, the 
greatest figure in this field was Professor Brunn, of Munich, who 
had introduced into the study of ancient art the comparative 
study of artistic style; and by that means, combined with his 
admirable gift of literary expression, had for the first time made 
clear the conception of Greek art as a gradual evolution, a historic 
working out of the ideas of human beauty and artistic expression 
which are fundamental in the Greek race. I followed Professor 
Brunn’s lectures for a short time, and I never heard a man speak 
with more complete mastery of his subject and of language. 
When Brunn died, his mantle fell upon his gifted pupil, Professor — 
Furtwangler, who in learning surpassed his master, and carried 
farther his methods, producing wonderful monuments of vast 
knowledge and astounding diligence. Unfortunately, in following 
Brunn’s methods, he was not always guided by Brunn’s soundness 
of judgement, and his constructions are often like the image 
which had a head of gold and feet of iron mixed with clay. Since 
Furtwangler’s tragic death, what I may call the pure study of 
Greek archaeology has seemed for a moment to pause. But that 
pause is healthy. During the last thirty years the excavations 
and explorations on the soil of Greece have been so extensive and 
so fruitful that all our system-making has to be done afresh. The 
results of the great explorations at Olympia, on the Athenian 
Acropolis, at Delphi, at Delos, and on many other sites, have so 
flooded us with new knowledge that we may well pause a little 
before we can duly arrange all the new data. Meanwhile, the 
publication of such store-houses of critical knowledge and research 
as the Corpus of Inscriptions, Furtwangler and Reichhold’s work 
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on Greek Vases, Head’s Historia Numorum, the Corpus of Terra- 
cottas, the Corpus of Sarcophagi, Frazer’s wonderful edition of 
Pausanias, and other great Thesauri, has at once superseded the 
tentative articles and books written before their publication, and 
has provided great reservoirs of serried facts which must in future 
guide and limit the course of theory and explanation. 

Another kind of expansion of Greek archaeology has also been 
notable in the last thirty years. A strong tendency towards 
a research into origins set in with the rise of Darwinism in the 
mid-Victorian Age. And for reasons which are not hard to find, 
and which I cannot here set forth, this phase of archaeological 
research found a readier welcome in this country than ever did 
purely Hellenic archaeology. Some of the earliest papers in our 
Journal narrate the discoveries of Sir William Ramsay in the 
interior of Asia Minor, which brought to light abundant monu- 
ments of the semi-Greek races of Phrygia, Lydia, and Cappadocia, 
monuments on the road between Babylon, the spiritual metropolis 
of the pre-Hellenic world, and the Ionians of the coast, who 
were very receptive of oriental influences. And at about the 
same time, the excavations of Schliemann at Ilium, Mycenae, 
and Tiryns laid bare strata of the pre-Hellenic civilization of the 
Levant, the mere existence of which had never been suspected. 
I need not remind you how the pre-historic record, thus begun, 
has been amplified by researches in Thera, Melos, and other 
sites, and more especially in Crete, where Sir Arthur Evans has 
made discoveries the fame of which will ring through future ages. 

The same eager spirit of research into origins which has power- 
fully affected archaeology has stirred in other branches of Hellenic 
study. The racial question, the beginnings of Greek polity, more 
especially the primitive elements to be traced in Greek religion 
and cultus—all these matters have of late been investigated with 
a new energy. Students have dug through successive strata of 
Greek custom and belief, as they have dug through the successive 
strata of remains buried in the soil; it would almost seem in the 
hope of tracing the very first germination of Greek ideas. ‘The 
pursuit of what is primitive has led them on from point to point, 
until they are inclined perhaps somewhat to overvalue mere 
antiquity, to care more for the root than for the leaves and the 
fruit. 

It was his passion for the J/iad which precipitated Schliemann 
upon Mycenae and Ilium, and at first he looked upon every fresh 
discovery on those sites through a Homeric mist. It was because 
Crete was the seat of the monarchy of Minos, and connected with 
the earliest legends of Athens, that the discoveries of Cnossos 
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have stirred the minds of educated people in England. But it is 
impossible to deny that, as the facts of Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilization have come into clearer and clearer light, while their 
anthropological and archaeological interest has increased, they 
have become more and more detached from the Homeric epics 
and from the actual history of Greece, which begins with a time 
not long preceding Croesus and Solon. The chasm dividing pre- 
historic from historic Greece is growing wider and deeper; and 
those who were at first disposed to leap over it now recognize that 
such feats are impossible. 

We shall all be disposed most heartily to welcome the spread 
of knowledge in regard to primitive and prehistoric Greece. It 
is a fresh breeze to fill our sails, and a fresh point of view whence 
to approach the subjects which so deeply interest us. Yet I hope 
you will allow me on the last occasion on which I shall thus 
address you, to express my own preference for what is purely 
Greek. I care more for the inner shrine than for the porch; 
more for the products of the full maturity of the Greek spirit 
than for its immature struggles. Our debt to Greece lies not in 
what is common to the Greeks and to all other races at the same 
stage of development, but to their unique contributions to the 
progress of the world, the poetry of Homer, the dramas of 
Sophocles, the philosophy of Plato, the oratory of Demosthenes ; 
and on another side to the great temples and to the exquisite 
statues which were fashioned by the great architects and sculp- 
tors. In particular, the succession of Greek artists has fixed for 
all time a standard of health and of beauty for the human form, 
which may be approached but cannot be surpassed. We have 
only to compare the Greek ideal of the human body with the 
works of sculpture, often beautiful enough, of our Gothic 
cathedrals, or with the best art of China and Japan, to see how 
incomparably the Greeks excelled all peoples in the rendering of 
human beauty and charm. It may be that in the domain of art, 
as in other domains, the modern mind is turning from what is 
classical to what is naturalistic, or individual, or amusing. But 
certainly not more in the domain of art than in that of literature 
can we afford to set aside Greek achievement. It has come home 
to many in recent years that modern society, living a hasty and 
fevered life, is in the greatest danger of physical degeneracy. It 
has become clear that we do not think enough of a life in accord- 
ance with nature, of health as distinguished from mere efficiency 
for particular purposes, of the well-being and the future of the 
race. Such truths as these are being brought home to us by 
such societies as that of Eugenics, the Kyrle Society, and the like. 
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In England and America the practice of athletic sports, though 
often distorted and perverted, must needs on the whole be on 
the side of healthy and moral development. That is the side on 
which perhaps we touch the Greeks most closely, and on which 
we have most to learn from them. Greek art and Greek literature 
stand through all the ages for what is simple, natural, and healthy, 
for what is in accordance with the laws of the visible world, and 
on the lines of survival. It is Greek art and Greek literature 
which still in our day form the best protection of society against 
what is unhealthy and overstrained, against ugliness in our 
surroundings and exaggerated sentimentality in our feelings. 
Modern life tends in every direction to excessive individuality 
and to extremes of every kind. The Greek feeling of corporate 
life, of the continuity of the race, and the Greek love of balance 
and moderation are even now among the most potent forces to 
keep society from dissolution. 

I do not, of course, mean that no modern can care for health 
and beauty unless he learns Greek or studies Greek art. But I mean 
that Greece is the fountain head whence all through history a love 
of moderation, of good sense, and of beauty has flowed. At the 
Renaissance Greece was re-discovered, and ever since the choice 
spirits of all the countries of Europe have thence derived much 
of their inspiration. 

I think that a general conviction of the depth of our debt to 
Greece has lain at the foundation of the success of our society. 
It was at the first floated on a wave of enthusiasm, and that 
enthusiasm is by no means extinct. It is quite natural that 
modern studies should encroach upon those which are of the old 
world; for time is limited, and the competition of studies one 
with another grows more keen. But so long as we keep a place 
in our hearts for the charm and the restfulness of Greece, our 
society will find a field for useful work and make useful con- 
tributions to knowledge and culture. I am sure that my successor 
in this chair will be anxious to carry on the good work for a fresh 
term of years. 
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Tonia, vol. iv i A 
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Homer ; 
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M. Collignon, La Sculpture grecque. 
E. Babelon, Origines de la Monnaie . 
Petersen, Die Marcussaule 
Frazer, Pausanias 
Hogarth, Archaeology and Authority 
Wickhoff & Strong, Roman Art 
Bernoulli, Iconographie grecque, 1 
Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece 
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Bernoulli, Iconographie grecque, i1 
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Pertodical. 
Academy 
Quarterly Review 


Academy 
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Saturday Review 
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Num. Chron. 
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Classical Review 
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English Hist. Rev. 


| Classical Review 


| Date. 
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. Studniczka, Traiani Tropaeum 

. Blinkenberg, Archaolog. Studien 

. Macdonald, Coin types 

. Furtwangler’s Aegina 

. E. Sellers, Roman Sculpture : 
. Lermann, Altgriechische Plastik ‘ 
, A. HH. Smith, a vie of the 


Parthenon . 


. Briickner, Berednon am Evidance ‘ 
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.M. Collignon, Statues funéraires de 
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. Kelsey, Latin and Greek in American | 


education . 


- Ferrot.eu Chipiez, Histoire de PArt 


dans l’Antiquité . 


. Nicole, Catalogue des vases peints 

. Bulle, Der schéne Mensch im Altertum 
3 Porlca, Orient und frithgreich. Kunst | 
. Della Seta, Religion and Art 

. Dilettanti Society, Antiquities of 


Tonia, vol. v 


+ We Bevan Hellenism and Christianity 
. Seltman, Coinage of Olympia . 

, Rostovizedi, Iranians and Greeks ‘ 
. Grose, Catalogue of the McClean 


Greek Coins 


. Poulsen, Greek and Roman Eortrits , 
. Seltman, Athens, its History and 


Coinage 


Periodical. 


Classical Review 


Burlington Mag. 
Classical Review 


| Oxford Magazine 


Times, Lit. Suppl. 


Classical Review 
Journ, Hel.St. 
Classical Review 
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A 

Adamklissi, monument of, 297. 

Aegina, Furtwangler’s work in, 11, 
44; style of, 194. 

Aeschylus and personifications, 234. 

Aetolia, personification of, 245. 

Africa, north, French work in, 
13 seq. 

Agasias, 128, 161. 

Ageladas, 177. 

Agias of Lysippus, the, 117-52. 

Agoracritus, 69. 
bani vase, 248. 

Alcamenes, 69. 

Alexander the Great, 148 seq., 283, 
295. 

Allegory, 231 seq. 

Alliance coins, 222 seq. 

Amazons, 39 ; as founders of cities, 
230 seq. 

Amelung, W., 42, 73, 289. 

American work in Corinth, 12; in 
Argos, 98. 


Anacreon on the chitton as Dorian, 


2. 

Anatomy studied by Greeks, 122. 
Antioch of Eutychides, 216-68. 
Antisthenes, 284. 
Apollo, temple of, at Miletus, 6; 

archaic statue found in Tiber, 17. 
Apoxyomenos, 131, 153, 161. 
Ara Pacis Augustae, 17, 301. 
Arbela, battle of, 245. 
Arcadia, personified, 248. 
Argos, school of, 168. 
Artemisium, 253. 
Artemis Laphria, 182-8. 
Ashmolean Museum, 31, 39, 46, 72. 
Asopus, 229. 
Aspasia, 77 seq. 
Asteas, 248. 


Athena, statues of, 41 ; figures dedi- 
cated to, 70, 208 seq., 219, 292. 

Atossa, the dream of, 244. 

Attic dress of women, 53. 


B 


Barracco collection, 93. 

Beneventum, relief from, 283. 

Berchmans, J., 113. 

Berlin, Academy of, 2. 

Bernoulli, J. J., 76. 

Bieber, Dr. Margarete, 314. 

Bowcher, F., 85 seq., 104. 

Bronzes, small, 29. 

Bruckmann, 21. 

Brunn, H., 10, 34, 36 seq., 95, 177, 
210, 249, 280. 

Bryaxis, 105. 

Bularchus, 277. 

Bulle, H., 44. 


C 


Caesar, portraits of, 285. 

Calamis, 56, 74, 194 seq., 202. 

Canova, 31. 

Capitol, statues in, 30, 37. 

Castor, Alexander represented as 
82, 

Cenchreae, 250. 
Cephisodotus, _ his 
Plutus, 36, 43. 

Cheilon, statue to, 136. 

Cherchel, finds in, 37. 

Cicero, on death of Themistocles, 
172 as collector, 273. 

Cities in Greek art, 217 seq. 

Civitavecchia, 82. 

Cleobis and Biton, 163-70. 

Cleomenes, 129. 

Cleopatra, 82. 

Cnidus, Aphrodite of, 133. 
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Cnossus, I, 86. 

Coins, 26, 34.5 statues on, 36, 172, 
183, 299. 

Collignon, M., 269. 

Conze, A., his work, 7. 

Constantine, arch of, 18. 

Corfu, pediment in, 9. 

Corinth, American work in, 12; 
personified, 239 seq. 

Courbaud, E., 272, 303 seq. 

Craterus, 136. 

Curtius, Ernst, 2. 

Cyniscus, 94. 

Cypselus, chest of, 231. 

Cyrene, work in, 13. 

Cythera, bronze figure from, 16, 

Cyzicus, coins of, 227. 


1) 

Damophon, 15. 
Daochus, 4. 
Darius vase, 243. 
Delos, 9, 22, 28, 37. 
Delphi, excavations at, 3, 15, 22, 96. 
—, charioteer of, 188, 208. 
—, Marathon monument at, 69. 
Demeter of Cnidus, 70, 88. 
Demetrius I of Syria, 265, 268. 
Demos, figures, 112. 
Diadumenus, of Polycleitus, 38, 90. 
— Farnese, 95. 
Dickins, Guy, on Sparta, II; on 

group of Damophon, 15. 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 236. 
Doerpfeld, W., 1, 9, 271, 306. 
D’Ooge, M. L., his work on Athens, 


Dorian dress, early worn in Athens, 


53. 
Dresden, statue of Athena at, 58, 
21s en 
Dumont, A., quoted, 240 seq. 
Diitschke, H., 48, 53. 


E 
Egyptian cities in art, 233. 
Eichler, G., 98. 


INDEX 


Eleusis personified, 238. 

Elis, 87, 178, 238. 

Elpinice, 71 seq., 195. 

Ephesus, temple of Artemis at, 6. 
—, alliance coins of, 223, 251, 266. 
Epidaurus, pediments at, 69, 103. 
Etruria, cities of, 254. 

Etruscan art, 286 seq. 

Euphranor, 129. 

Eupompus, 134. 

Eutychides, 216 seq., 260, 275. 
Evans, A., his work, 1, 28. 


F 


Farnell, IL. 102; 112. 

Florence, female figure at, 53. 

Fougéres’ work on Selinus, 14. 

Friederichs, 92. 

Fulvio, Andrea, 197. 

Furtwangler and Reichhold, vase- 
paintings, 20. 

Furtwangler, A., 38, 39, 40 seq., 48, 
51, 61, 92; 102, £32, 161, 177 seq. 
271, 297; work in Aegina, II 
seq. 

G 


Galleria Geografica, 63. 

Gardner, Ernest, 5, 77, 268. 

Gardner, Percy, on ancient coinage, 
20; on Mausoleum, 102. 

German work in Olympia, 2. 

Germania Devicta, figure of, 250. 

Germanicus, 285. 

Gems, engraved, 21. 

Glycon, Heracles of, 129. 

Greek archaeological society, 3. 

Grenfell papyrus, 94. 

Guelii,” 36, 31, 


H 
Hadrian, discoveries of his age, 8 ; 
coins of, 35, 2543; arts renewed 
under, 305. 
Haigh-Picard-Cambridge on the 
Greek stage, 318 seq. 


| Halbherr, F., his work, 1. 


INDEX 


Harrison, J. E., 306. 

Head, B. V., his catalogues of coins, 
20. 

Hegeso, 57. 

Helbig, W., 24. 

Hellenistic Age, character of, 32. 

Hephaestus, 178. 

Hera, headband of, 86 
temple of, at Argos, 98. 

Heraeum of Samos, 7, 225. 

Herculaneum, 38, 162. 

Hermes of Praxiteles, 28, go, 134. 

Herodotus, his accuracy, 165 seq. 

Heroes, eponymous, 92 seq. 

‘Heroic king’, probably Themis- 
tocles, 176-81. 

Hermodorus, 282. 

Herophilus, 122. 

Hestia Giustiniani, 203. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, 7. 

Homolle, T., 121, 189. 

Hope Collection at Deepdene, 46, 
48. 

Hoppin, J. C., on vases, 20. 

Hulot, work on Selinus, 14. 

Hunt, A. S., 94. 


pege: 


Ictinus, 68. 

Idolino, 94. 
Imhoof-Blumer, F., 208. 
Inscriptions, 19 seq. 
Isthmus personified, 250. 


J 
Jahn, O., 281 seq. 
Judaea, figure of, 256. 


K 


Kekule von Stradonitz, 67, 177, 
201, 238. 

Kenyon, F., 25. 

Klein, W., his Euphronios, 19; on 
Praxiteles, 104. 

Kohler, U., 222. 


Laborde head, 62. 
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Lancelotti copy of the Discobolus, 
37: 

Lange, J., 122. 

Laocoon, 123. 

Laodiceia, 265. 

Lateran Museum, 30, 210. 

Lechaeum, 250. 

Lemnian Athena, 38. 

Lenormant statuette, 66. 

Leochares, 105. 

Lethaby, W. R., 100, 202. 

Locri, 246. 

Loewy, E., on Apoxyomenos, 130. 

Lucian, 74. 

Ludovisi throne, 16. 

Lycia, tombs in, 277. 

Lycosura in Arcadia, shrine of 
Persephone at, 15. 

Lysicles, 72. 

Lysippus, 4, 26, 63, 79, 152, 161. 

M 

Magnesia, temple to Fortune at, 
265. 

—, Themistocles at, 71 seq. 

Mainz, columns of Nero at, 298. 

Malala, 261. 

Mantinea, coins of, 108. 

Marcus Aurelius, 268. 

Mariani, L., 37, 50, 54. 

Marsyas of Myron, 208-15. 

Masks, influence of, on portraits, 
286. 

Mausoleum, 22, 99 seq., 133, 236, 
283 seq. 

Megara, coins of, 108; sculpture 
in, 108. 

Menaechmus, 184. 

Messenians, city of the, 236. 

Michaelis, A., 30, 46, 61, 124. 

Michelangelo, 29. 

Milani, L. A., 48. 

Miletus, 223. 

Millingen, A. van, 249. 


| Mommsen, T., 270. 
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Moschus, 244. 

Murray, A. S., restorations of 
Mausoleum, 100 seq. 

Mycenae, civilization of, 1, 6, 22. 
Myrina, work of Reinach and 
Pottier at; 8. 

Myron, his Discobolus, 36; his 
Athena and Marsyas, 208. 
Mytilene, coins of, 265. 

Myus, 171. 


N 

Naucratis, 6. 

Naupactus, 186. 

Neapolis, 220. 

Nemea, 5. 

Nemesis, from Rhamnus, 62; on 
coins of Smyrna, 222. 

Neptune, temple of, in Rome, 236 
seq. 

Nereid monument, 277. 

Nerva, portrait of, 289. 

Newton, Charles, 22, 26. 

Nimes, temple in, 296. 

Niobe group, 77. 

Niobid in Chiaramonti Collection, 

37> 77: 

Noack, F., 39. 

Nymphs representing cities, 228 
seq. 


O 


Odeum of Trajan, 282. 

Olympia, excavations at, 3, 22, 27; 
pediment at, 51, 87, 92. per- 
sonified, 238 seq. 

Orange, arch at, 296. 

Orontes, 261. 

Ostia, 14. 

Overbeck, *]:, 105, 107 seq., 208, 


279. 
Oxford bust, 60. 


iy 
Paeonius, Nike of, 163. 
Palermo, relief in, 221. 
Panaenus, his paintings at Olympia, 
235. 


[DN Dis 


Pantheia, death of, in art, 249. 
Pantheon, in Rome, 281. 
Parthenon, 68 and passim. 
Parthenos at Neapolis, 220 seq. 
Pasiteles, 50, 200 seq. 

Pastoral poetry and sculpture, 300. 

Pausanias, numismatic commentary 
on, 35, 74, 136; his accuracy, 
163 seq.; on Artemis Laphria, 
183; on statue of Aetolia, 145. 

Peloponnesian dress, 52. 

Pergamon, German work in, 8; 
altar frieze of, 61. 

Pericles, 76 seq., 83, 281. 

Persae of Aeschylus, 244, 309. 

Personifications on coins, 245. 

Phaon and Sappho, 60. 

Pheidias, 41 seq., 56, 65, 67 seq., 95. 

Phila identified with Aphrodite, 78. 

Philostratus, 249 seq. 

Phocians, 183. 

Plato on art, 97. 

Pliny on prices paid for statues, 32, 
77; on Diadumenus, 95; on 
Praxiteles, 196. 

Polycleitus, 37, 92 seq., 209. 

Polydamas, 121. 

Ptolemy II of Egypt, 232, 242, 277. 

Polyeuctus, 284. 

Polyzalus, dedicator of charioteer, 
190. 

Pompeii, paintings of, 247 seq. 

Porcher, work in Cyrene, 18. 

Portrait statues, Greek and Roman, 
18, 283 seq. 

Poseidon and local nymphs, 229 
seq. 

Poulsen, F., on Delphi, 28, 199. 

Priene, 166. 

Premerstein, A., 168. 

Prima Porta, 299. 

Praxiteles,3; 15, 28, 42; .104,°934. 

Propertius, 106. 

Puteoline basis, 251. 

Pythagoras of Rhegium, 192 seq. 

Pythis, 105. 

Pythocles, 94. 
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Reichhold, C., 44, 61, 134, 167. 
Reid, J. S., 280. 
Reisch, E., 288. 
Reinach, Salomon, his Corpuses, 
He 
Restorations of sculpture, 29 seq. 
Rhousopoulos, A. S., 172. 
Richardson, R. B., on Cyrene, 
13. 


S 


Salamis, the nymph, 229, 234. 

Samos, 6. 

Sappho, 47, 58, 59, 63, 64, 81. 

Sarapis, 221. 

Satyr of the capitol, 37. 

Scenery of stage, 306 seq. 

Schliemann, H., 1. 

Schone, R., 219 seq., 235. 

Scopas, 63, 99-118. 

Seleucia, 263. 

Seleucus I, 260. 

Shakespearian parallel to Greek 
stage, 344. 

Sicilia on coins, 241. 

Sicyon, 4. 

Sidon, sarcophagus of, 276. 

Smith, A. H., on marble of mau- 
soleum, 103. 

Smith, M., at Cyrene, 18. 

Smyrna on coins, 222 seq. 

Socrates, 72, 211. 

Sosandra, 74 seq., 195. 

Sotimus of Heracleia, 221. 

Sparta, art in, 10 seq. 

Sphendone, arrangement of hair 
in, $7; 

Spinario of Palace of Conservatori, 
197, 207. 

Stage, the Greek, 206; probable 
development of, 322 seq. 

Studniczka, F., 184, 187. 
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Tarentum, 14; Taras, hero of, 288. 

Tegea, Atalanta of, 103; frag- 
ments from, I13 seq. 

Thebe, 249. 

Themistocles at Magnesia, 171-81. 

Thessaly personified, 250. 

Thorwaldsen, restorations by, 31. 

Thucydides on rebuilding of 
Athens, 164. 

Tibertusy 251. 

Timgard, discoveries in, 13 seq. 

Timoleon, 241 seq. 

Timotheus, 69, 105, 117. 

Tiryns, I. 

Tivoli, Dionysus from, 39. 

—, Apollo from, 107. 

TodsaViniNe 135% 

Trajan, column of, 269, 281. 

—, arch of, 275, 293 seq. 

Timer (Gr. Iteley, iis. 

Triptolemus, 238. 

Troilus, 134. 

Tunis, French work in, 13 seq. 

Tyche, 257 seq., 268. 


Tyrannicides, statues of, 70, 


U 


Urania, or Greek poetess, 62 


V 


Vaison, statue from, 37. 
Varvakeion statuette, 67. 
Vatican statue of Penelope, 30. 
Vitruvius, 282. 


W 
Walston (Waldstein), C., 98. 
Wickhoff, 270 seq., 282 seq., 294 
seq., 304. 
Winter, F., 63. 
Wolf of Capitol, 287. 
Wolters, P., 43 seq., 178. 
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